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BY JOHN MCKEE, OF SAN FRANCISCO. 


Mount Shasta, not only the most striking 
topographical feature of northern California, 
but the largest and grandest peak of the 
Cascade and Sierra Nevada ranges, stands 
alone, at the southern end of Shasta Valley, 
in latitude 41° 30 north, longitude about 122° 
west. In approaching it from the north and 
south, there is a gradual increase in the eleva- 
tion of the country for about fifty miles. The 
region near the base itself thus attains an 
altitude of three thousand fivéhundred feet 
above the sea, and forms a yast pedestal for 
the Giant Butte. 


In August; = Captain E, D. Pierce, then 
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superintending the Yreka Water Company's 
saw-mills, informed a few of higs‘ftiends that 
he had succeeded in reaching Shasta summit, 
and invited them to attempt, with him, a 
second ascent. I gladly aceepted the :invita- 
tion, and, in company with Capt. Charles Mc- 
Dermit, was soon on the way to the saw-mills 
—the appointed place of meeting—at the south 
end of Shasta Valleys The Indians say this’ 
valley was originally called Tchaste, and the 
mountain Yana—the Snowy; also Wi-e-kah 
—the White—of which Yreka is a corruption. 
The mountain was known, however, to the 
early whites as Tchaste Peak—its pure, cold 
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mass suggesting the chaste as a suitable in- 
terpretation of the name. 

The superstitious red-men beheld it with 
awe, believing its inaccessible summit to be 
the home of evil spirits, that hid away in the 
clouds and shook the earth when angry. 
Colonel Fremont, writing, in 1843, of lesser 
peaks further north, says: “ They have never 
yet known the tread of human foot; sternly 
drawn against the sky, they look so high, so 
steep, so snowy and rocky, that it appears 
almost impossible to climb them.” And, from 
the time of that bold explorer down, the sum- 
mit of Shasta Peak had been generally 
considered beyond the reach of human daring. 

On the left of the road leading up Shasta 
Valley, stands Sheep Rock—a noticeable mass 
of rugged rock, rising as a sentinel from the 
plain—the diverging point for several trails to 
the eastward. Broad, fertile fields spread out 
from it, while sleek cattle herd in the groves, 
along a gentle stream flowing around it. It is 
said, by old mountaineers, to have been a 
favorite resort of the mountain sheep, which 
would jump, head-foremost, down its pre- 
cipitous sides, where the hunter dare not 
follow ; and, lighting upon their great, strong 
horns, would rebound in safety, and thus 
elude their pursuers, There are several large 
caves in the. vicinity of this rock, with high, 
arched ceilings, affording ample room for 
exploration. . 

The view of the mountain from Shasta 
plains is very grand; with no intervening 
mountains to obstruet the prospect, the base 
is seen resting among dense, evergreen forests ; 
higher up, it is girdled with hardy plants and 
shrubs to the region of frosts, and thence the 
sheeting snow. From the northeast and 
southwest a double summit, of unequal 
heights, is presented—both rounded and 
loaded with perpetual snow; but, from most 
points, a single cone is shown. Rising ab- 
ruptly in grandeur and great beauty of outline, 
its white, cloud-like form, drawn clearly 
against the sky, is plainly visible from points 
to the south more than two hundred miles 
distant. There are seasons, however, when 
the monarch, shrouding the white robes that 
glisten in the summer sun, retires to gloomy 
solitudes, and sits a storm-king upon the 
clouds, invisible to mortal eye. 


We entered upon a scene of active life at ; 


the saw-mills. The twang of busy saws and 
the clangor of the anvil, mingling with the 
hoarse calls of the teamsters and the crashing 
of falling timber, silenced the soft murmurings 


of Shasta River, and gave evidence that an ad- 
vancing civilization had invaded the deep 
forests. The dry diggings in distant parts of 
the country were to be supplied with plenty 
of pure, running water—the miner’s sine qua 
non—and the public benefited generally. The 
result, however, was unfortunate for the 
owners, and the ditch fell into decay; but, at 
the time of which we write, all seemed bright 
and hopeful. The night was spent among the 
loggers, and ‘at noon of the following day, 
September 18th, 1854, a company of nine, 
under the guidance of Captain Pierce, set out 
from the saw-mills, well mounted and 
equipped, for the ascent of Mount Shasta. 
The ascent had been made for the first time, 
a few weeks previously, by a party under the 
same leader as above stated; but it was not 
generally believed the summit had been 
reached. We hoped, therefore, to verify their 
statement, and, in profiting by their expe- 
rience, avoid the dangers they encountered. 
Our course was southerly, through heavy 
timber. A brisk ride of twelve miles over an 
easy trail brought us to the meadows—a 
series of small prairies lying around the south- 
eastern base of the mountain. Halting to 
bait our animals upon the luxuriant grass, we. 
found a grateful lunch in a neighboring 
whortleberry patch, and drank pure water 
from a rustling stream gushing with consider- 
able force from under the rocks at the foot of 
the mountain. This noisy spring is the source 
of one of the main forks of the Sacramento 
River, and right joyfully does fts sparkling 


. water enter upon its flow, to track, with re- 


freshing influences, a course of four hundred 
miles ere it reaches the ocean. 

At three o’clock we were again in the 
saddle, slowly following a steep and tortuous 
trail leading over precipitous points, and 
through dense chaparral, a distance of six 
miles to the first bench of the mountain. We 
had also passed through splendid forests of 
heavy pine timber of different varieties, among 
which was tons, a new kind of pine, with the 
under side of its foliage of a light, whitish 
color, giving a beautiful appearance, and re- 
lieving the woods of the dark, sombre shade 
peculiar to pine forests. The tree has since 
attracted the attention of eminent botanists, 
and been classed as the silver fir. 

California Sama a remarkable flora of 
her own, containing a number of the largest 
and most beautiful coniferous trees in the 
world. The mammoth tree, sequoia gigantea, 
is found only upon the western slope of the 
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Sierra Nevada, between latitudes 34° and 41°. 
There are, however, in northern California, 
other glories of the vegetable kingdom. Vast 
forests of the red-wood tree, almost impene- 
trable by reason of fallen timber, extend back 
thirty miles from the coast; resembling the 
mammoth in form and texture, this tree is 
second in size, but first in commercial value. 
In the forests around Mount Shasta are found 
the maple, evergreen oak, and several varieties 
of pine, including the spruce, cedar and fir. 
Chief among them all for symmetry and per 
fection of figure, is the majestic sugar-pine, 
nearly equalling the red-wood in size, and 
excelled by none as a beautiful forest tree, 
We were now well up the mountain side ; the 
shadows of evening were gathering over the’ 


valleys, and we beheld the sun go brilliantly 
down behind the Salmon Mountains. It was, 
indeed, a glorious set, cheering us with golden 
tokens of a smiling morn, as, pressing forward, 
we ascended, with a gentle rise, an extensive 
plateau, dotted with groves of stunted pines 
and hardy shrubs... In about two miles we 
found a convenient camp at the foot of the 
snow, and where the main peak, beginning to 
rise abruptly in a sugar-loaf form, soars in 
conscious majesty towards the heavens. 

The lower line of snow upon the western 
side of the Cascade and Sierra Nevada ranges, 
in this latitude, has been stated by Lieutenant 
Abbot at seven thousand to eight thousand 
feet above sea level—a much higher elevation 
thah is found upon the eastern side. On the 
west they present a barrier to the clouds of 
fog and rain, which, rolling up from the Pacific 


Ocean, beat against their rugged sides, and 
exercise an important influence upon the 
climate. 

Securing our animals to the brush in places 
the most sheltered from the chilling wind, 
and where they could nibble at the tender 
twigs, we were soon collected around a cheer- 
ful camp-fire, preparing a frugal supper and 
spreading our blankets for bed. We each had 
something commendatory to say of our favor- 
ite mules; their wonderful endurance, 
sagacity, safety, and gentle obedience under 
proper treatment, being never-failing topics of 
remark among mountain-men. Some of 


them had queer though not inappropriate 
names, such as John Go-’long, Happy-go- 
lucky, Swift-sure, Good Intent, Gambolier, 


Honest Indian, ete. After supper, we joined 
in a favorite song, sung first at Happy Camp, 
and afterwards on every trail from the coast 
to the Sierras. 

The situation was suggestive of camps on 
other trails, where some of us, storm-bound 
amidst the deep snows, hAd fed our mules 
with their cargo of flour baked into bread, 
and kindled huge fires to keep them from 
freezing. We called to mind the dreadful 
sufferings of emigrants in crossing the stormy 
Sierras,.and the story was told of those re- 
lieved by Captain Yount, who was prompted 
thereto by a remarkable dream, an authentic 
account of which, taken from Doctor Bush- 
nell’s “ Nature and the Supernatural,” is as 
follows: 

“As I sat by the fire, one stormy November 
night, in a hotel parlor, in the Napa Valley of 
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California, there came in a most venerable 
and benignant-looking person, with his wife, 
taking their seats in the circle. The stranger 
was Captain Yount, a man who came over 
into California as a trapper more than forty 
years ago. At my request he gave me his 
story. About six or seven years previous, in 
a mid-winter’s night, he had a dream, in which 
he saw what appeared to be a company of 
emigrants, arrested by the snows of the 
mountains, and perishing rapidly by cold and 
hunger. He noted the very cast of the scenery, 
marked by a huge perpendicular front of 
white-rock cliff; he saw the men cutting off 
what appeared to be tree-tops, rising out of 
deep gulfs of snow; he distinguished the very 
features of the persons, and the look of their 
particular distress. He woke, profoundly im- 
pressed with the distinctness and apparent 
reality of his dream. At length he fell asleep, 
and dreamed exactly the same dream again. 
In the morning, he could not expel it from 
his mind. Falling’ in sbortly with an old 
hunter comrade, he told him the story, and 

“was only the more deeply impressed by his 
recognfting, without hesitation, the scenery 
of the dream. This comrade came over the 
Sierra by the Carson Valley Pass, and declared 
that a spot in the pass answered exactly to 
his description. By this the unsophisticated 
patriarch was decided. He immediately col- 
lected a company of men, with mules and 
blankets, and all necessary provisions. The 
neighbors were laughing, meantime, at his 
credulity. ‘No matter, said he; ‘I am able 
to do this, and I will; for I verily believe that 
the fact is according to my dream.’ Themen 
were sent into the mountains, one hundred 
and fifty miles distant, directly to the Carson 
Valley Pass; and there they found the com- 
pany, in exactly the condition of the dream, 
and brought in the remnant alive.” 

There were, also, pioneers in the Mount 
Shasta settlement, accustomed to daring ad- 
venture, and to the exhibition of large-hearted, 
generous traits of character, developed by 
frontier life. Their friendships were cemented 
by the perils of the desert and of the am- 
buscade, and their hospitalities made doubly 
sacred in the division of the last handful of 
meal. McDonald, of Witchpek, Roach, of 
Happy Camp, Pierce, of Yreka, McDermit 
and Lowry, of Scott’s Valley, are a few among 
a host of names endeared to many a weary, 
hungry, invalid wanderer among strangers. - 

Our captain’s “ Three o’clock in the morn- 
ing, boys,” reminded us we needed rest to fit 
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‘us for the work ahead. After a voice of 


thanksgiving to Him who ruleth over all, we 
fell asleep—the whistling wind our lullaby. 
His “All hands up!” aroused us at the ap- 
pointed hour, and the morning preparations 
were quickly completed in the ruddy glare of 
the camp-fire. Substituting flannel over. 
shirts for coats, and laying aside all dead 
weight, such as revolvers, knives, combs, 
pipes, etc., we fell into line behind our leader 
at four o’clock, to commence the tramp by 
starlight. The frozen snow presented a smooth 
surface to our feet, as heading northeasterly, 
we followed a gulch leading up between sharp 
ridges of rocks. At first we walked rapidly 


. and comfortably, but as the grade of the 


ascent increased, the pace decreased, until, at 
a point perhaps two miles from camp, the 
moon peeped over the bluff before us, almost 
directly overhead. 
Planting our iron-shod shoes and staffs 
firmly in the ice, we slowly climbed, halting 
frequently to regain our breath, and reached 
a trail or track over which an avalanche had 
passed, leaving the loose bowlders bare. Acres 
of loose stones were easily set in motion; but 
daylight now enabled us to select thie footings, 
testing each stone as we travelled abreast, be- 
fore trusting the weight upon it. It wasa 
treacherous trail, causing frequent slips, and 
suggesting great caution, lest a fatal mistake 
should suddenly increase our speed, in any- 
thing but an upward course. Onward and 
upward we climbed, until the track of the 
avalanche was placed behind us, and the 
rising sun gilded the icy banks before us. Our 
captain, axe in hand, cut resting-places in the 
ice, until, after much severe climbing, we 
reached the foot of the Red Bluffs. This bluff 
is a conglomerate wall of reddish clay, im- 
bedding rocks and stones of all sizes, and 
rises perpendicularly thirty to forty feet, with 
occasional openings, or narrow passes, through 
it. It forms a ridge about one half mile long 
north and south, and corinects the two main 
ridges lying east and west, between which 
lay the gully we had followed. It was quite 
a formidable barrier; but, with no time for 
reflection, we were clinging to its side, de- 
pendimg upon the stones not wholly imbedded 
for support. Captain Pierce was first up; 
then soon, with silent thanks, we all stood 
safely upon its top beside him, our first chief 
difficulties overcome. We found this bank or 
wall to be twenty feet wide on top, with one 
vast plain of ice extending from its eastern 
side far down the mountain. This plain of ice 
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was interrupted by large fissures; was scarred, 
here and there, by the track of the avalanche, 
and gleamed with an occasional stream of 
water—“the fierce youth of some river,” 
which, born amid the snows of ages, rudely 
bursts its bands, and seeks, with many a 
bounding leap, the more genial clime of the 
vale beneath. We easily removed several 
large bowlders from the overhanging cliff, 
which, rolling down for miles with great 
velocity, would burst into fragments on meet- 
ing the slightest obstruction. The scene from 
this point was surpassingly grand: The masses 
of ice around us seemed palaces sparkling with 
jewels. The tops of the surrounding moun- 
tains were visible, tinged with early morning 


light, until the sun, with rapidly-increasing 
brilliancy, dissolved the fogs and mists from 
over the water-courses, and the diversified 
country to the south and east lay revealed. 
How beautifully its misty covering was re- 
moved, can only be appreciated by those who 
may witness it under similar circumstances, 
One half mile more, in a northerly course, 
and we had ascended a short, steep hill, 
covered with loose, red lava and slag—the 
latter resembling green molten glass—and had 
gained the second bench of the mountain, 
about five miles from camp. This is a small 
Plain, with several small peaks rising from as 
many corners, and contained two or three 
ponds of water frozen over. Carefully looking 


over the icy edge of its most westerly corner, 
we saw the very dangerous path by which the 
first party had reached this bench, but which 
they were enabled to avoid in their descent, 
by the discovery of the route we had thus far 
followed. 

_ We were now sensibly affected by the rare- 
fied condition of the atmosphere; my pulse, 
usually seventy to seventy-five, was raised to 
110; every appearance of blood had left our 
faces and extremities, nor could we find a dis- 
tended vein; headaches and giddiness op- 
pressed us all, rendering our movements more 
and more laborious; but our courage remain- 
ed; so, bathing our hands and faces in one of 
the icy lakes, we undertook the next rise. 


formed of loose, porous or spongy lava, into 
which our feet would penetrate several inches, 
and which, giving way to the step, rendered 
the labor of climbing very severe. This pver- 
come, the summit appeared in full view, and 
we stood in a triangular-shaped basin, with 
three distinct peaks of nearly equal height, 
rising from its angles. This basin is slightly 
depressed in the centre, and comprises per- 
haps an acre in, surface, about one fourth of 
which surface is merely a shell or crust of 
sulphur, potash and soda—the sulphur pre-— 
dominating, and presenting, when cool, @ 
beautiful light yellow, crystalline appearance. 
Boiling water appeared at the surface 
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through numerous fissures, emitting a sul- 
phurous gas, and giving to the whole the 
appearance of a boiling spring. 

One hundred yards above us, the most 
easterly and highest peak towered like a 
sugar-loaf. Addressing ourselves to the work, 
we accomplished our task, and clung to the 
rocks around the flag upon the very top; 
breathing with difficulty, we rested silently, 
until, at the suggestion of Captain McDermit, 
we united in three cheers for the Stars and 
Stripes, and for the party that had planted 
them there five weeks before. It was now 
nine o’clock; the day had proved propitious; 
the atmosphere was bright and clear; in five 
‘hours we had reached the summit from the 
lower line of perpetual snow. We stood, as 
we believed, upon the most lofty point of 
Uncle Sam’s dominions, which but one other 
little party had ever reached; the world lay 
below us, and we feasted with delight upon 
the varied and extensive scenes presented 
view from all points. ) 

The Sierra Nevada, Siskiyou, and Coast 
Ranges of mountains, bounded the horizon on 
three sides, enclosing every variety of country 
from the snow-capped sierras to the sultry 
plains of the Sacramento; the water-courses 
were easily traced through the valleys; far 
away to the northeast lay glittering in the 
sun the several lakes of the Modoc country— 
the famous Indian hunting and battle-ground ; 
there, also, lay the silvery lakes through 
which the Klamath, finding its source in the 
mountains beyond, flows with gentle current, 
until, skirting the Siskiyou range, it moves, 
with a heavy, whirling flood to the sea. Shasta 
Valley spread beneath our feet its grassy 
plains and evergreen groves, dotted with 
villages, mines and farms, the whole affording 
scenes unequalled in beauty, variety, and ex- 
tent of landscape, and which may not be 
adequately described. 

The mountaineers of our party recognized 
‘many prominent landmarks, indicating the 
long, tedious passes leading through the dif- 
ferent chains of mountains, and distance 
seemed annihilated as the eye included, with- 
in one field of vision, points of country sepa- 
rated in actual experience by many days’ 
travel. They confirmed Colonel Fremont’s 
description of the elevated plateau lying to 
the northeast, and containing the lakes above 
mentioned, as “a very beautiful country; sit- 

' , uated near the head of three rivers, namely, 
Fall, Klamath and Sacramento; fruitful and 
well watered, it might become, under the 


hand of civilization, a little paradise.” The 
Fall River, so called because of its frequent 
cascades, flows north to the Columbia; the 
Sacramento, south to the Bay of San Fran- 
cisco; while the Klamath, flowing west, 
drains the third great depression of the whole 
land. This Klamath River becomes a mighty 
torrent when swollen by the rain and snow of 
winter (a perpendicular rise of one hundred 
and thirty feet above low water having been 
recorded, at Martin’s Ferry, in 1862, when a 
wire bridge at that elevation was washed 
away); then, a boiling flood sweeps roaring 
through its rocky canons, and along its rugged 
banks; the artistic fish-dams, where the skill- 
ful Indians spear the active salmon, are all 
carried away ;.the miners, with their wheels 
and sluices, are driven to the hills, and none 
but the most adventurous dare risk the 
passage of its angry flood. 

The western chain of the Sierra Nevada 
was seen trending along the horizon, far 
away to the southeast, marked by numervus 
points, and bearing up the snowy crest of 
Lassen’s Peak—a voleanic cone, over ten 
thousand feet high. A large extent of rough 
and broken country stretched westward from 
their base, the home and hiding-places of the 
murderous Pitt River savage. In those wilds 
it was supposed the long-sought-for Lost 
Cabin might be found. The story runs that, 
in the early days, a prospecting party was 
taken by an Indian guide to wonderfully rich 
diggings east of Mount Shasta, After proving 
the mines, and building a cabin, the party re- 
turned to Yreka for the winter’s supplies; 
they came and departed by night, shrouding 
their movements with great secrecy; but it 
was known that they had suddenly become 
able to buy so largely ;:their dust was new in 
the market; the wanderers had spoken of 
“our cabin,” and it soon beeame whispered 
around that the earnest men, quietly putting 
up miner’s stores, had struck new and rich 
diggings. Arrangements were made to follow 
them, but they got away unobserved. Great 
interest was manifested for their return in 
the spring, with their pile; but the ill-fated 
men were never heard from afterwards, hav- 
ing fallen victims to the ecupidity of the 
treacherous savages. The new diggings, 
though often searched for, have never been 
found, and to this day, the story of the Lost 
Cabin is not forgotten. 

To the south, the broad, fertile valley of the 
Sacramento, lay in full view, though separated 
from us by sixty miles of rough and heavily- 
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‘wooded country, traversed by the several . 


streams which unite to form the Sacramento 
River. Perhaps the most striking views of 
this mountain are to be had from points 
thirty to forty miles distant, on the trail lead- 
ing up the river through this broken country ; 
and the tourist, who may desire to become 
acquainted with the noblest features of 
California mountain scenery, should not fail 
to take the route to the summit of Mount 
Shasta. Westward and northwest, the lofty 
chains of the Salmon and Trinity spread their 
ridges and spurs in a tangled web of mountains 
to the coast. 

Under t@e Salmon ridge, snugly hid among 
the hills, lies Scott’s Valley—the gem of the 
mountains—sparkling with purling streams, 
meandering through green pastures and fields 
of golden corn. The bear and the antelope 
forsake with reluctance its fragrant meadows, 
ringing with the lark’s sweet carol, and the 
beaver still play upon its willow banks, and 
haunt its cottonwood groves. There summer 
breezes rustle the ripening grain; the harvest 
home enlivens cheerful hearths, graced by 
Christian women, and around its sacred altars 
have been felt the hallowed influences of the 
new birth. 

The Siskiyou range—a continuation of the 
western division of the Cascade range—run- 
ning east and west, and from five to six thou- 
sand feet high, bounded our view upon the 
north; an extensive fire had been raging 
through a portion of its heavy woods, obscur- 
ing the atmosphere with smoke, and hiding 
Mount Pitt, a snowy peak just beyond, about 
ten thousand feet high. 

Thus it appeared that Mount Shasta, 
though standing alone, is a great centre, from 
which diverge the different chains that render 
northern California almost one mass of 
mountains. 

The rarefied atmosphere caused us much 
uneasiness, warning us that but little time 
was left at our command. Extending the 
arms, we endeavored to inhale the air more 
rapidly, and thus relieve our short breathing; 
but could neither hear nor feel the air passing 
to the lungs, After carving our names upon 
a flinty rock, and securing a few specimens of 
different formations of lime, we descended to 
the basin, to examine more particularly the 
boiling spring. The sulphurous crust was 
found to be soft, spongy and hot; forcing our 
staffs through it, boiling water followed their 
withdrawal to the surface. We ventured to 


walk upon it, notwithstanding it would yield 


to the foot, and passed directly over the crater 
of this, as we believed from numerous indica- 
tions, at one time active volcano; pieces of 
the crust were laid upon the snow in nearly a 
mélting state, to cool and harden. The gas 
arising from its openings nauseated several of 
the party, affecting them somewhat seriously 
for‘a little while. The earth and stones in 
the immediate vicinity were quite warm, pro- 
tecting us from cold. Nothing of animal or 
vegetable life was visible; yet a dead thongh 
perfect wasp was found upon the summit. 

At ten o’clock we commenced slowly and 
carefully retracing our steps, which proved 
very laborious until reaching a more natural 
atmosphere, when we were partially relieved 
from our depressed condition, and pursued 
our downward course mere easily. Our iron- 
shod shoes, now worn smooth, served as skates, 
enabling us to slide, in many places, with 
great rapidity over the slightly yielding ice and 
snow. 

At one o’clock we were again at camp, after 
an absence of nine hours. We estimated the 
distance to the summit from the lower snow- 
line at seven miles, and were satisfied that we 
had followed the only practicable route. 

The ascent of Mount Shasta has been made 
by several later parties in succeeding years. 
The Rev. J. S. Diehl made it alone in October, 
1855. In September, 1856, Captain Pierce led 
up a company of fifteen, including five ladies. 
They were twelve hours going up from the 
lower snow-line, the ladies being assisted by 
ropes and other appliances. One of them— 
Mrs. D. H. Lowry—writes that they suffered 
greatly from exhaustion, and that only by the 
greatest exertion were they able to reach the 
summit. 

The ascent may be accomplished in a favor- 
able season—in August or September—with- 
out much danger or difficulty, by stout, 
resolute men. The extreme exhaustion 
realized in ascending Mounts Blane or Popo- 


. catapetl, is not experienced; nor is the trial 


so dangerous, by reason of huge fissures and 
jey chasms; the main difficulty arises from 
the rarefied condition of the air, to which thé 
system must adapt itself rather suddenly for 
comfort. | 

The height of Mount Shasta had been 
variously estimated at from fifteen to eighteen 
thousand feet, until definitely fixed by Pro- 
fesser Whittiey, California State Geologist, in 
1862, at fourteen thousand four hundred and 
forty-one feet above the sea; the same au- 
thority gives seven thousand six hundred and 
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‘twenty-nine feet as the elevation of the lower 


line of snow. So far as actual measurements 
show, this is higher than any of the more 
northern, or Rocky Mountain Peaks. Pro- 


fessor Brewer, also of the California Geological 


Survey, states, however, that the culminating 
point of the Sierra Nevada range is Mount 
Whitney, near the head-waters of King’s and 
Kaweah Rivers, between latitudes 36° and 37°. 
It is over fifteen thousand feet high. 


Mr. Clarence King, of the same survey, says 


he reached an elevation on Mount Whitney 
of fourteen thousand seven hundred and forty 
feet, some three hundred feet below the real 
summit; also that he saw from the summit of 
an adjoining mountain, within one field of 
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Mount Hood is also claimed to be a smolder- 
ing volcano, and is said to have belched forth 
clouds of smoke at the time an earthquake 
shock was felt at San Francisco, October 8th, 
1865; perhaps affording a vent for the disturb- 


ing forces, and saving that fair city from 
serious trouble. 

Of their elevation we have no correct in- 
formation; in those high latitudes the lower 
descent of the snow-line leads to an overesti- 
mate of height; they may be seen, however, 
from a great distance. Fremont says he saw 
Mount Hood very plainly one hundred and 
eighty miles distant. Several of_ the peaks 
may be included in one view from the lower 
Columbia River. It is related of Fitzhugh 


vision, five snow-capped mountains over four- 
teen thousand feet, and about fifty peaks over 
thirteen thousand feet in height. So far as 


known, then, Mount Whitney is the highest . 


mountain in the United States. 

While Mount Shasta is thus exceeded a few 
hundred feet in height by Mount Whitney, 
the former, beeause of its beautiful form and 
commanding position amid splendid surround- 
ings, is, and must ever remain, the pride and 
glory of our mountain ranges. 

Oregon and Washington Territory boast of 
several celebrated snow-capped peaks rising 
from the Cascade range, chief of which are 
Mounts Jefferson, Hood, Adams, St. Helen’s, 
Rainier, and Baker, the latter volcanic. 


Ludlow and Bierstadt, that when gazing upon 
one of Oregon’s magnificent mountain scenes, 
they clasped hands and tearfully rejoiced that 
they had lived to see that hour. 

There are views embracing Mount Shasta 
equally worthy of enthusiasm; while the 
glorious panorama spread around its lofty 
pinnacle offers to the artist an inviting field. 

The natural scenery of California and 
Oregon is varied, beautiful and grand; very 
much of it is of peculiar beauty, worthy of re- 
production by the painter’s art; the at- 
mosphere is remarkably clear, giving the eye 
a wide range. Sometiines the wild, weird 
loveliness of a vale, hid under almost tropical 
vegetation ; the refreshing sward of a seem- 
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ingly cultivated park, lit up by streams of 
running water, and shaded by majestic oaks 
with pendent mosses and dark, druidical mis- 
tletoe; extensive fields of golden grain, sepa- 
rated by grassy meadows, picturesque gardens 
and fruitful orchards, with a line of resplen- 
dent snowy mountains for the background, 
may be seen embodied in one grand view. 
The views from the Columbia River, in- 
cluding the Cascades and Dalles, the California 


Geysers, Clear Lake, the Big Trees—the 


largest known growths of the vegetable king- 
dom—Lake Tahoe, on top of the Sierras, and 
the Yosemite Valley—a mighty chasm two to 
four thousand feet deep in these same Sierras, 
enclosing matchless cliffs and cascades, and 
without its equal in the world for sublime and 
picturesque scenery~these are each worthy 
of especial note, and, together with the chief 
snow-capped mountains, have already re- 
ceived attention at the hands of some of 
the grand masters of landscape painting, 
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Our watchful mules had become quite im- 
patient for our return down the mountain, 
and evinced their appreciation of our arrival 

‘at camp by many a friendly neigh and earnest 
tug at the picket-rope; their long, keen ears 
were alert for the familiar voice of the master; 
and the gentle pat was more than repaid by 
their ready yielding to the harness, as if 
assured those snowy fields were soon to be 
exchanged for clover vales. A little brandy 
and coffee braced us for the ride to the saw- 


mills, and new life was imparted to us, as, rest- 
ing in our California saddles, we enjoyed the 
rapture of motion, and bounded lightly over 
the homeward trail; and asour little season of 
recreation was drawing to a close, wé realized 
that o’er the mountain trail hath it been 
especially given: 
“ By the might of the sounding hoof, to win 

Beauty without and joy within; 

Beauty else to my eyes unseen, 

And joy that till then had a stranger been.” 
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We have, within a few years, got better 
acquainted with the Japanese than during 
- centuries previous. The expedition of Com- 
modore Perry in 1853 did great good in 
removing national prejudice, and opening 
the way to commercial reciprocities that 
have since been improved. They are a shy 
people, and independent of the world, and 
therefore had not been willing to let the 
world come in and trade with them, deeming 
that a trading vessel or so from China once 
or twice a year, and one or two Dutch galiots 
were sufficient for all their purposes. It is a 


JAPANESE MERCHANT AND WIFE. 


wonderfully prolific country, and the genius 
of the people is such that its resources are all 
availed of, rendering it one of the richest 
countries in the world. The people are 
shrewd and intelligent, and though their 
government is despotic, it sets as lightly upon 
them as any that coulli be devised. They are 
a people easily governed, make no complaints, 
do their duties cheerfully, and are far beyond 
the Chinese, the nearest class to which they 
may be likened. They are very simple in 
their habits, ingenious and frugal, and make 
the most of everything, their industry being 
most praisewortby. As traders they are keen 
and sharp, and no Yankee could drive a 
keener bargain. 

We give on this page the picture of a 
Japanese merchant and his wife, a respect- 
able couple that doubtless occupy a prominent 
place in Japanese society. They are very 
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amiable looking people, and worthily repre. 
sent the class to which they belong. We may 
take exceptions to the costume, but a glance 
at our own, male and female, and its con- 
stantly varying modes, assures us that the 
Japanese long clothes are by far the most 
reasonable, especially where the climate is 
warm. On page 315 we have other classes of 
people and other costumes. These are the 
Japanese laborers, showing the modes and 
means of their calling. The wooden spade 
represented is a queer implement, the Japan- 
ese having made little improvement over 
primal adoption; the hamper about the 
neck suggests a sort of pillory, while the 
bundles upon the head is another evidence 
of the universality of this mode of carrying 
in the East. Each has a distinct style of 
costume, and, indeed, in Japan it would 
be hard for one to find himself out of 
fashion, if approximating to the style of 
the Orient. 

It is by some estimated that there are 
fifty million of these people, who occupy a 
country extending over fifteen degrees of 
latitude, with a variety of climate that 
admits of the most diverse cultivation. 


spontaneously is the celebrated paper tree, 


x3) which is most prized by the Japanese, as 


this fabric is made to serve innumerable 
purposes. The manufactures from this 
extend to almost all the purposes of life. 
From heavy cordage to the most delicate 
handkerchiefs it has its use. It appears in 
the cloth worn by the people, and in the 
furniture they sit on. Its strength and dura- 
bility are remarkable, and its supply inex- 
haustible; Another tree of great benefit to 
the Japanese is the varnish tree, that yields 
large quantities of milky juice, which the 
natives employ in the production of the 


“ Japan” ware, that has given a name for a ° 


somewhat similar article used throughout 
the world. The value of this is incalculable 
and we see how admirably it is employed by 
the Japanese in the elegant article that 
reaches us, made of the paper tree and var- 
nished by this natural polish. They have 
besides, the bay tree, the camphor tree, the 
fig tree and the cypress tree; latterly the tea 
tree has come more generally into notice, and 
the tea crop of Japan is fast rivalling that of 
China, as the leaf surpasses that in good flavor. 


Among the multifudes of trees that grow. 
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Rice is the great staple of cultivation, upon 
which both rich and poor subsist. Japan rice 
is the best in the world, and its supply never 
fhils. They have other cereals besides this, 
among which are a sort of barley, a native 
wheat and a species of bean, all of which are 
highly farinaceous. They eat very little meat 
in Japan. Their cattle are used only for 
draught, and sheep are scarce. Fish are 
abundant, and the sea is a rich field for the 
fisherman. 

The religion of a majority of the Japanese 
is Buddhism, which was introduced into the 
country about the sixth century of our era, 
though some profess the doctrine of Con- 
fucius. They are of the Mongolian race, and 
ate stout and well made. They are re- 
markably healthy, which is in a great 
measure owing to the simplicity of their 
living and the regularity of their habits. 
They have a written literature, some 
science, and a taste for music. The open- 
ing of their ports to the world has wrought 
a great change in their scientific progress. 
Everything they have seen has been imi- 
tated and improved upon, especially in the 
matter of naval ornament, which has 
afforded them room for unlimited wonder. 

The Japanese are superstitious, and 


have as many ghosts and “familiars” as a 


any people in the world outside of Chris- 
tendom; but they are firm and faithful in 


& purpose, and come up to their require- +3 


brilliant. The costumes of the actors are 
often splendid. The action is conducted with 
much spirit, and a special genius seems mani- 
fest for tragedy, which often causes the entire 
audience to melt in tears. Besides the 
legitimate drama, exhibitions of feats of 
prestidigitation, tight rope dancing, ete., are . 
much in fashion. Approbation is expressed 
by cries and clapping of hands, after the 
latest Bowery style. The actors take an 
undisguised interest in the excitement of the . 
audience, and holes are pierced in the stage 
curtain to enable them to peep through and 
ascertain when the impatience of the house 
has reached to such a pvint as to make it 


ments, even though it be “hari-kari,” the 


self-disembowelling that attends on shame 
or disfavor. 

They are naturally gay, and are fertile 
in expedients for amusement. The Jap- 
anese jugglers are the most ingenious in the 
world, They have theatres, also. At Osaka 
there are five in one street. They are 
very large, and built on about the same 
plan as ours, with parquet, boxes and 
galleries. The musicians are stationed 
in one corner, and a flooring upon which 
the actors pass back and forth unites 
the stage to the parquet, a curtain falls in 
front of the scene, and there is a dressing- 
room in the rear. The representations last 
all day and a part of the night. The specta- 
tors eat, drink and smoke during the per- 
formance and the intervals. For their 
convenience numerous restaurants surround 
the theatres, and furnish them continually 
with hot meals, soup and mulled wine. The 
women are dressed in rich and elegant cos- 
tumes, so that the effect of the scene is really 
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Sir Rutherford Alcock, K. C. B., has given 
the world a narrative of a three-years’ resi- 
dence in Japan. He writes with strong 
feeling in favor of the “Japs,” and does full 
credit to their genius and character in the 
human seale. “When I first landed.’ he 
says, “it was holiday time; many of the 
people were out, evidently dressed in their 
best, and exchanging grave and courteous 
salutations as they met, bending, with their 
hands sliding down to their knees, and utter- 
ing their greetings with a deep-drawn inspi- 
ration, the depth from which it was extracted 
appearing to be in strict relation to the degree 
of respect they wished to manifest, 2s though 
the joy and satisfaction of such a meeting 
were something too deep for utterance.” 
Their salutations and greetings have a stately 
and elaborate courtesy, and make a very 
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striking contrast to the jerk of the head and 
“ How do?” of Jones, Brown and Robinson. 
They are a good-humored, intelligent and 
courteous race, gentle withal, and speaking 
one of the softest tongues out of Italy.” 

The holiday alluded to was the grand fete 
held once a year for three days, to commem- 
orate the birth of sons and daughters. 
“Banners and flags of fantastic, and often 
graceful forms, were being carried about in 
procession, while others were hung on poles 
before many of the doors, with little manni- 
kins, dressed in gaudy colors, swinging to and 
fro beneath. The little stuffed figures repre- 
sent the accessions to the family during the 
year—two for g son, and one for a daughter. 
* * * The race is undoubtedly prolific, 
and this, I should say, is a very paradise of 
babies. Groups of half or wholly naked 
children, clamoring for buttons, you meet 
everywhere; and almost every woman has one 
at the breast, and often another at the back.” 

The business, industrial and social habits 
of the people are fully commented upon, and 
commended, while great credit is given to 
native ingenuity. In speaking of. the benefi- 
cial results that followed the American treaty 
by Commodore Perry, and later that by Lord 
Elgin, the writer quoted alludes to a great 
factory erected on the opposite side of the 
bay from Nagasaki, in which was a steam 
engine, with tubular boilers, made by them- 
selves before a steam vessel or engine had 
ever been seen in Japan, from plans in a 
Duteh book. It was not only put together, 
but made-to work a boat. It is preserved as 
a curiosity. . 

The custom of sitting or sleeping in what 
may be called impossible positions, among 
the Japanese, strikes one very curiously. As 
soon as the babe leaves its mother’s breast, 
the first thing it learns is not to walk or run, 
but to squat on its heels. A Japanese, quite 
at his ease, as naturally drops on his heels 
and squats, with no more solid support to his 
person than his legs or heels can afford, as an 
American drops into a chair when he is tired. 
If they are on ceremony, then they siuk on 
the mats, resting jointly on the heels and 
knees; and this attitude, so like torture to 
us; they maiutain for hours, apparently with- 
out inconvenience. When the time for rest 
has arrived, or in the heat of the day, when a 
siesta is desired, they eschew all couches, and 
throw themselves down full length upon the 
mat, with a little padded rest, just large 
enough to receive the occiput or the angie of 
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the jaws, and sleep as soundly as the most 
fastidious with a pillow and feather bed. 

The country is very beautiful, as, wher. 
ever there is a suburb, hedgerows appear that 
civilization cannot surpass for grace or neat- 
ness, while over all an Eastern sun, through 
the greater part of the year, throws a flood of 
light from an unclouded sky, making the 
deep shadow of the overarching trees doubly 
grateful, with its ever-varying pictures of 
tracery above and below. The scenery about 
Yeddo is particularly charming. Park, and 
garden-bordered streets, and lanes, are passed 
through, alternating over undulating hills, 
high enough occasionally to give glimpses of 
the open country beyond. The growing 
wheat, of brightest green, carpets the up- 
lands; rape seed, with its golden flowers, 
catches the eye, and everywhere unmistak- 
able signs of skilled agricultural labor and 
wealth may be seen. The trees and shrub- 
bery are very fine and of great variety, while 
many fowering plants, unknown to our culti- 
vation, fill the hedges, and sometimes scent 
the air as well as fill the eye. The orange, 
pear, peaeh and plum grow luxuriantly. The 
latter cultivated for their blossoms as well as 
fruit, they attaining the size and fullness of 
the rose. It is the delight of the Japanese to 
hold their picnics in groves of these, in April, 
and groups of men, women and children may 
be seen trooping along the shady roads to 
enjoy the beauties of the opening spring. 

Japanese houses are built at the least pos- 
sible expense, because the people calculate 
on a whole town’s being burnt down every 
seven years. They are shy of fire insurers, 
and regard fire insurance as hopeless. They 
have a fire alarm that combines the principal 
features of our own. The bells have distinct 
modes of communicating information to a 
great distance, not only of the breaking out 
of a fire, but of the exact quarter in which it 
is, and where assistance is to be directed. 

Judged by outward marks, the educated 
Japanese is, to all appearance, a gentleman. 
He understands the courtesies of life thor- 
oughly, though he belches at table, and wipes 
his nose on a piece of paper; but he does not 
expectorate, giving cause for complaint to 
cleanly housewives. He may lie like Pinto, 
‘but he does not spit on the floor, The writer 
whom we have quoted pronounces the peuple 
altogether as a good-humored and contented 
race, according to appearance, as he judges the 
gentleman, but, as friends of Americans or 
Europeans, they must be watched. 
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GRACE CHURCH, BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


One of the most attractive and beautiful 
churches in New York, perhaps the most so 
of any—is Grace Church, on Broadway. It 
js rightly named. Its architecture is graceful, 
its fabric elegant, and its ensemble grand as 
well as pleasing. It is of white granite, re- 
sembling that of which the Boston Masonic 
Temple is built, and 1s mistaken for marble. 
The parsonage and vestry adjacent are of the 


same fabric, in harmony with the church— 
the whole exceedingly picturesque. The 
reader can judge by our correct portraiture 
of the building on this page of the truth of 
our assertion. The stranger who sees it for the 
first time is delighted with it, and those who 
are interested in architecture, find it a never- 
failing source of satisfaction. It was an 
object of the deepest interest during the late 
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rebellion. When the excitement ran the 
highest in New York, and efforts were made 
to secure men for their country’s service, a 
flag was raised on the summit of Grace 
Church, and beckoned from that perilous 
height all who would come to its support. 
The religious sentiment of the worshippers of 
Grace Church is Episcopalian, and ,these 
comprise many of the most distinguished 
people in the city. The lightness of the 
exterior is not copied in the interior arrange- 
ment. It is grave yet rich looking, the dark 
wood of the pews being expensively carved, 
and the seats luxuriously upholstered. Here 
the wealth and eminent respectability of New 
York enjoy the stated ministration of the 
‘gospel, and forget as far as may be the dis- 
agreeable reflection of the Master upon those 
who find it so hard to enter the kingdom. It 
is decidedly the most fashionable church in 
New York, and it is some considerable addi- 
tion to one’s fashionable reputation to be 
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accredited as one of the habitues of Grace, 
The grandest music may be heard at Grace 
Church. Here the great organist Morgan 
for years officiated, and no expense is 
spared to secure the best singers for the 
choir. Directly upon Broadway, within a 
short distance of Union Park, Grace Church 
has the utmost prominency, not always en- 
joyable by worshippers, but in its case there 
seems to be a fitness of association, and 
therefore proper. As an ornament to the 
city it should remain there, as it relieves the 
great thoroughfare of its monotony of busi- 
ness, and stands as a sublime reminder that 
there is a something beyond business that 
should touch the hearts of meh and bring 
them to the contemplation of loftier themes 
than dollars. Thus Grace Church is a per- 
petual, though silent, preacher, pointing with 
its lofty and beautiful spire the way to heaven, 
which, perhaps, many of its worshippers may 
not find. 


HUMORS OF THE CITY. 


The city affords a prolific field for cultivat- 
ing the humorous, and hence seekers after 
the elephant find here abundant gratification 
of all their wishes, the humors of the city 
being the food that the elephant feeds on. A 
great quadruped is the elephant, and no one 
who follows him through his peculiar course 
can fail of being abundantly satisfied regard- 
ing his capabilities;.so much so, indeed, that 
the sight of him once indulged is in few cases 
repeated. The Jerry Hawthornes and the 
Tobias Verigreens come down to nibble at 
the pleasure. The elephant has, to their un- 
cultured fancies, colossal proportions, and 
they shy him at first; but custom brings 
familiarity, and the beast is hardly large 
enough for their demand before they leave 
him. What a story the elephant hunter in 
the city could tell, when he gets home to the 
ruralities, if he dared to! Resumed respect- 
ability shuts out, as far as possible, the 
memory of the past, and the staid citizen 
makes no brags of his city experience, except 
that he went to the Museum, and shopped 
extensively in buying presents for wife and 
the girls. It is no matter for wonder that 
wives have learned to follow their husbands 
to the city on anniversary week, surmising, 
by some means, the existence of the elephan- 


tine quadruped, and doubtless the result is 
good. 

There are many ways in which these 
humors demonstrate themselves, some not so, 
funnily, however, to the parties on whom the 
humor is practised. For instance, it is in- 
tensely funny, doubtless, to get a man drunk 
and then rob him of his clothes—the trick 
of a Bagshot, thorough and side-splitting to 
the public, but inconvenient to the victim; it 
is a capital joke to dash a bottle of tar oil 
through the window of an offensive person's 
house, but it is not generally agreeable to the 
parties receiving the ovation; it is exquisitely 
funny to have your newly-blacked boots wet 
by a malicious hose nozzle, or your best hat 
spoiled by a dash of water at a*store window, 
one-half intended for you. Then there are the 
humors of chargeter that abound and are 
noticed at every turn. The pleasant trick of 
borrowing money is reduced to all the delicate 
system of the thimble-rig—now you see it and 
now you don’t; bank transactions are fear- 
fully funny, as shown by recent developments; 
and domestic life. abounds with scenes that 
are redolent with the richest humor, much of 
it not revealed which is kept as head-achers 
for private audiences. 

Mr. Bumbleton, of the Dashaway Club, is & 
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rare humorist. He has just fled froma table Then the apings of gentility are funny, with 
that he has set on a roar, and now finds him- airs enough put on to turn a windmill. 
self at the “witching hour of night” without “What o'clock is it, Bob?” asks the barrow- 
his spectacles, desirous of knowing the time; boy of our picture on the next page, and Bob, 
for the glasses he has taken do not help his who sits upon the post smoking his ten cent 
yision any. A funny conceit flashes up in Cuba, replies, with an upward turn of his 
his mind; he will ask the Milesian gentleman _face, “Can’t say; left my Frodsham at home 
approaching, the light from whose pipe will on the pianner.” £ 

be sufficient to read the time by his watch, There is a fiercely exuberant humor of the 
which he holds out to him—see picture. Of city that generates, like miners’ gas, in a 
course he will; the man is a joker himself, cellar—where the rum is; that explodes 
and fully appreciates the fun of the thing. in the street, and smashes lamps and watch- 
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He will just take the watch round the corner, . 


to see by the light of the ‘pothecary’s window, 
and be back in a jiffy. But he loses his way, 


men’s heads in the excess of its glee, and 
informs the night that it “wont go home till 
morning,” and probably will not then, if 


“T’ve lost my glasses. Will you be kind enough to tell me the time by my watch?” 


evidently, as he does not come, which is 
another feature, and the old man plods home, 
impressed with the idea that it is all a very 
capital joke. 

The fashionable world presents instances 
of the richest humor. A boy, running along 
the street, treads on a lady’s train and falls 
as suddenly as though he had been struck by 
lightning, and the people laugh at it; fast 
teams crowd to the wall, or run over plodding 
pedestrians or rheumatic fogies and escape, 
satisfied with the success of the fun; people 
ran in debt for dréss with the most delightful 
abandon, and the prismatic hues of the pave 
cause reflections stirring if not pleasing. 


justice vindicate itself, and the police station 
is allowed its own. This demonstrative 
humor is confined almost altogether to the 
young. Many of these practical humorists 
were not to the manner born; they are the 
Jesse Rurals and Jethro Hornbeams, who 
have allowed their genius to develop in the 
city airs. They could not abide the old farm, 
with its hard work and narrow prospects. 
Sylvester Daggerwood’s soul was above 
buttons; theirs could not brook potatoes, so 
they came to the city, abandoning the vulgar- 
ity and labor of an honest calling, as infra 
dig, and with limited pay and full assurance, 
they “go it” with the looseness of unrestraint, 
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making night hideous with the fun they 


create. Timid people, who are not humorists 


and are not ready to admit such conduct to 
be humor, though. it breaks ont never so 
much, cuddle their heads down in the pillow, 
and wonder where the police are. Jt is a 
wonder to everybody; but the policemen are 


humorists of another school, and the orbits of 


the two do not very often join. 

Trade is also another prolific source of fun, 
of a practical sort, involving sophistries that, 
in the estimation of.honest people, are equiv- 
alent to lying, but which is merely an expres- 
sion of humor that takes this form. It 


ship, cannot progress without trimming 
The fashion of religion is also very funny, 
though solemn, where so much religion pre. 
vails and’so little Christianity. . 
. Depend upon it the humors of the city ar 
great, though sometimes dull people fail to 
see where the laugh is to come in. That 
depends, however, upon the point from which 
they view things. With some a practical joke 
that sets half the community howling is re. 
garded by the other half. as commercial 
shrewdness, or a financial bagatelle; the 
perpetrator, perhaps, as an indiscreet and 
volatile offender. There be attempters of 


“ What's o'clock, Bob?”’—“Can’t say. I've left my watch at ‘ome, a top o’ the pianny.” 


requires great genius to give this humor its 
full effect. Plausibility is needed to put a 
good face on it, but the triumph is immense 
where a bad article is sold for a good one, 
and a poor woman’s money is taken for a 
worthless article represented as good, awak- 
ening the heartiest risibility, equalled only by 
the fun of the thing when the article is 
brought back and the refunding of the money 
is requested. Then the fun culminates up- 
roariously, and the refusal that makes the 
poor customer sad, is the expression of the 
humor which the customer cannot see. 

The fashion of dress is funny, that runs to 
ornamentation, proving. that dress, like a 


pleasantries, at times, who fail in their 
attempts. These are appropriately set aside 
as dullards, unworthy the name of farceurs, 
and only fit to grace prison walls. But 
human nature, in all its phases, may be 
studied here by judicious people. Others 
fail. The elephant, to a wise man, is but 4 
covered frame, a poor semblance of the royal 
beast, with no attraction and no power. The 
fools get drawn in and infatuated, and fall as 
pronely as the Hindoos before Juggernaut, 
and the jug or not decides matters too much 
of the time in the cities. As the Rev. Mr 
Ltn Morris says in his moral lecture, “ That's 
what’s the matter.” 
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A WOMAN’S ERROR. 


BY MRS. RB. B. EDSON. 


CHAPTER VIL 


Ir had been the longest, dreariest winter 
that Celia Hargrave had ever known. Not 
that she looked: forward with any very pleas- 
ant anticipation of spring—she was not 
sensible of looking forward to anything with 
any particular feeling of pleasure—but because 
the great stone walls seemed to shut her in 
so, and she had a nervous desire to get away 
from between them, lest sometime she found 
herself crushed between them. She used to 
have a fancy sometimes that they were grad- 
ually contracting, and half wild with morbid 
terror and apprehension, she would put a 
shawl over her and run out into the yard 
before she could overcome the impression. 

It was therefore with unalloyed pleasure 

that she welcomed Leslie, and inwardly re- 
solved that he should not leave her again. He 
had been there nearly a week before she said 
anything to him about Agnes Carroll. She 
was waiting to see if he would not mention 
it. She had resolved to urge the marriage 
immediately, and have them come to Brent, 
ifshe would consent, Perhaps the old house 
would not seem quife so terrible then. She 
waited as long as she was able, and then she 
broached the subject. 
' “Do you guess what a nice little plan I 
have for you, Leslie?” she said, coming up 
beside him as he stood dooking off, with 
dreamy, introspective eyes. She spoke twice 
before he answered, and then he started like 
one waking out of a sleep. 

“What?” he said. 

She repeated it, adding: 

“I have quite set my heart on it.” 

“No, I do not guess, what is it?” 

“T want you to be married and bring Agnes 
here to stay with me. You have no idea how 
much I have suffered here this winter,” she 
said, shuddering. 


“Agnes Carroll will never come to Brent, 


Celia.” 
“But Agnes Wolcott will, Leslie.” 
“There never will be an Agnes Wolcott.” 
20 


“What do you mean, Leslie? You have 
not broken with Agnes?” grasping his arm, 
and looking searchingly in his face. 

“We have both come to the conclusion that 
we are unsuited to each other. She thinks 
me too dreamy and mythical; J think her too 
independent and strong-minded.” 

“Leslie, did you ever love her? I have 
thought sometimes that you did not. How 
did it happen that you became engaged?” 

“Well, I hardly know, myself. I think,» 
though, that I liked her once, before—” he 
checked himself abruptly, and looked out of 
the window. 

“Before when ?” she persisted. 

“ Before I found out my mistake. We will 
not talk about it any more, Celia, please. I 
shall probably never marry, so you can rely 


‘upon my compariy, alone, at the old house.” 


“Will you stay, Leslie?” she asked, eagerly. 

“I don’t know. I suppose I ought to do 
something—everybody is expected to in this 
prosaic age,” with a little grimace of disgust. 

“What a dreamy, indolent fellow you are, 
Leslie!” she laughed. “You are sedly out of 
place in this practical, go-ahead, money- 
making land. But you need not trouble 
yourself about ‘doing’ anything, if you will 
only stay in Brent. There are only you and 
I, Leslie, and I have enough for both; say 
you will stay with me, or I shall be tempted 
to leave Brent altogether, for I cannot, nor 
will not stay here and undergo what I have 
this winter, again,” she said, with despairing 
vehemence. , 

He looked down into her face, noting for 
the first time how mueh older and sadder it 
looked, and with a little feeling of pity for her 
loneliness, as well as a nat pugnance to 
exertion on his own part, he said briefly: 

“TI will stay in Brent, Celia.” 

She did not speak, only leaned over and 
kissed him. After a little pause she said: 

“ Leslie, I saw Lena Dinsmore yesterday. I 
think she thinks it strange you do not call 
there. And I do too, for, aside from the fact 
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of our families being connected, I thought 
you used to like Lena very much. I am sure 
you went there often enough last summer. 
Do you know,” she said, laughing a little, 
“that at one time I was silly enough to think 
that perhaps you cared for each other?” 

“Well?” he said, clenching his slender 
white fingers until the blood showed purple 
under the transparent nails. 

“O, well, I discovered my mistake. I was 
just silly enough after you went away, to go 
up and see Leha, taking occasion to mention 
—quite incidentally of course—that something 
besides business had called you away ; in short, 
that you were and had been engaged to a 
certain young lady, for several yeat's.” 

“Why did you do that?” turning upon her 
almost fiercely. 

“Don't be angry, Leslie. I did not suppose 
you would care, and from the indifference 
with which she received the information, I 
was satisfied that my suspicions Were uns 
founded.” 

He turned back te the window, his hands 
relaxing their tension, and falling nerveless 
by his side. 

“TI wish you would go with me this after- 
noon, Leslie,” she said, renewing the conver- 
sation. “I think she would be pleased, for, 
just between you and I—though she and the 
doctor are very much in love with each other 
—I think she is just a little ennuied some- 
times. You know how grave and quiet he is; 
and though at heart the tenderest and gen- 
tlest of men, I think his calmness, and dignity, 
and evident’strength, make her a little in 
awe of him. I think she would rather he 
would be a little more demonstrative, and a 
little more human, and not quite so rigidly 

“You do not think she is unhappy?” he 

asked, his face still towards the window. 


“Ono! only a little restless, and perhaps a 
little disappointed, as most young, imaginative 
girls are, when the beautiful aureole that 
illuminated their fancy fades into the calm, 
quiet light of everyday life. And especially is 


this the case when the lightness and impul- 


siveness of youthjs mated with the quietness 
and sobriety of Mature’ years. Doctor Dins- 
more is twenty years older than his wife, and 
it is impossible for him to look at life precisely 
as she does; besides, he is one of those deep, 
strong, self-contained natures, that seldom 
show their feelings on the surface; while she 
is impulsive, eager, sensitive, easily impress- 
ed by her surroundings, of an imaginative, 
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rather demonstrative, temperament. There, 
you have the whole story as I understand it, 
Do not imagine, though, from what I have 
said, that it is an ill-assorted match. On the 
contrary, I think that there are the elements 
of a perfect union—always excepting the dis- 
parity in age—when time, and a more 
thorough knowledge of éach other, shall have 
assimilated their tastes, habits and thoughts, 
Now will you go?” 

“Yes, I will go once—just once, since you 
think I had better.” 

“Dort’t you care to go, Leslie—don’t you 
care to see her?” 

“Care to see her!’ he exclaimed, his face 
kindling and flashing ; “ that is just the reason 
I have riot been.” 

“What a riddle you are, Leslie?” 

“Am I? Well, don’t try to unravel me. 
As I have told you before, I am a problem to 
tiiyself, and*I have got tired 6f trying to solve 
the complicated enigtna. In future I am 
going to stop struggling—for, as indolent a 
fellow as you think me, I have struggled wes- 
petately with fate and nature, which are both 
strangely against me—and see where I shall 
drift.” 

“Well, to come back to the question, will 
you accompany me to Mrs. Dinsmore’s this 
afternoon? I promised the doctor I would 


come up. He goes up to Marbieheath to at-_ 


tend a consultation upon a peculiar case that 
defies the medical talent of the town, and will 
not be back until to-morrow. He said he 
fancied Lena was getting lonesome in the 
old house, he was away so much, and they 
had so little company.” 

“Yes, I will go. At what hour will you be 
ready ?” 

“Well, we will say three o’clock—but you 
= in to dinner?” 

‘cannot tell—perhaps,” seizing his hat 
and walking swiftly out. 

Mrs. Hargrave stood at the window and 
saw him disappear down the street at the 
same quick, nervous gait. But she never 
dreamed, indolent as she ‘thought him, that 
he walked five miles out into the country, and 


back, before he came into his dinner, 


an hour late. 


Lena was expecting Mts. Hargrave, 


thought it just possible her brother might 
accompany her. She was sensible of feeling 
a trifle nervous at the thought of meeting 
him, and called herself silly for the feeling. 
After she had seen him onee, she thought, 
she would not care; for though she could not 
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that he had exerted over her—and which she 
believed held him, somehow, too—she had 
not the most remote feeling gf tenderness for 
him more than other men. This she said 
over and over to herself that afternoon, as 
she walked restlessiy from room to room, try- 
ing in vain to set herself to some task. The 
house was preternaturally still, and the clock 
ticked with an awful distinctness, else she 
would have believed it stopped, the hours 
dragged so. Jane Davitt, her little maid-of- 
all-work, had gone up to see her mother, who 
was ill with a fever, and she was utterly alone. 
She sat wondering if it would always be so; if 
all her life—and life looked very long to her, 
as it always does to the young—she should 
find the hours so dull and leaden; if he never 
would stay with her any more; if the great 


, house would always seem so staid and still; 


if by-and-by she, herself, should not grow 
grave and silent as everything else about her, 
—never laughing, never singing, but gliding 
silently through the long, sober years. 

A low, soft tinkle of the bell made her 
spring hastjly to her feet.in the midst of her 
reverie. She knew intuitively who it was be- 
fore she saw the dark, handsome face, or 
looked into the deep, dreamy eyes, or felt the 
soft pressure of his palm, sending a sudden, 
indescribable thrill along every nerve and 
artery. She felt vexed and annoyed that this 
man had power to move her so, and with a 
strong effort of will she threw off the influence 
80 far that her calmness and self-possession, 
in a measure, returned, and she was able to 
perform the duties of hostess very creditably. 
Her old flow of spirits returned, and all the 
loneliness and gloom that had overshadowed 
her spirits vanished away, and a certain 
buoyancy of feeling, a brightness and light- 
ness, as if she had suddenly risen into some 


clearer and more rarefied air, lifted her out of 


herself, and made her gay and brilliant, quite 
beyond anything Mrs. Hargrave ever remem- 
bered of her. She was very charming in this 
new mood, however, and Mrs. Hargrave was 
not the only one under the spell; indeed, they 


all felt something of this strange, electric 


force, that sometimes, in certain conditions of 
mind and body, lifts us out of the dull grooves 
of common feeling, into some radiant mount 
of transfiguration. There may be souls to 
whom these rarer moments never come— 
whose feet are never lifted from the earth, 
into the dull round of whose monotonous 
days no white stone is ever set to mark these 
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quite forget the strange, mesmeric influence | 
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glorified moments. But I think there are 
very few to whom, at some time, it has not 
been given to feel this fine, mysterious power. 

The bright April afternoon merged into 
the cool, sweet evening, bringing sweet scents 
of moss and fern from the damp woods, and 
the cheerful sounds of awakening life from 
every marshy pool. Natureé’s life and Nature’s 
heart were full of sweet prophecies, and 
amid its soft enchantment Leslie Wolcott 
walked home, hardly seeing or touching the 
earth. His sister talked to him, he knew, 
but of what, he knew not. A soft, intangible 
mist surrounded him, shutting out all the 
world but her? Why had he gone? and yet 
how transcendently happy it had made him! 

He lay awake a long while after his mind 
had recovered something of its natural tone, 
and the enchantment, though not dispelled, 
had lost a little of its glamour, trying to decide 
on his future course. Should he rush reck- 
lessly into this alluring flame? Where and 
how would it end, if hedid? He shudder- 
ed, and shut his eyes, but waking or sleeping, 
a sweet, bewildering vision beckoned him 
perpetually with white, soft fingers, and O, he 
was so weak! 

Mollie Sterne- was not overpleased when 
Luke informed her of the return of Wolcott. 
Somehow, the beautiful winding river, writh- 
ing in and through the gloomy gorge, that 
had terrified her in her dream, always in some 
inexplicable way assimilated itself in her 
thoughts with him. But she chided herself 
for her folly, for was not Lena safe in 
the love of a brave, strong, true man? And 
had not her dream already had its perfect 
fulfilment in Lena’s marriage with the doctor ? 
And then she chided herself again for being 


suspicious and uncharitable towards Wolcott; - 


for might not the terrible, swift-flowing river 
be the tide of death, from which Doctor 


Dinsmore had reached down and saved her? 
And in the midst of her uncertainty she had 
another dream more impressive and vivid 
than the first. 

She thought she was in the midst of a 
beautiful forest. Great, solemn, magnificent 


trees lifted their heads to the sky, with drifts 


of pale sunlight filtering’ through their 
branches. The rarest and most brilliant birds 
sang in the trees, and flitted, like shivered 
rainbows, through the soft gloom. <A sweet, 
intoxicating perfume exhaled from the long, 
drooping clusters of beautiful flowers that 
clung to the massive trunks, or swayed from 
the overhanging branches. The thick-green 
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moss was as soft as the rarest velvet, and 
sitting on it, her hair and bosom bound with 
flowers, she saw Lena Dinsmore. The birds 
sang in her ears, and the sunshine drifted 
across her feet. There was a dreamy look in 
her eyes, and her white hands were folded 
listlessly in her lap. But the fear and horror 
of the dream was, that in that beautiful en- 
chanted forest lurked a terrible miasma—a 
death in life—a soft, seductive poison, that, 


while it charmed the senses with sweets, stole - 


irresistibly to the vitals and inflicted the 
death-wound. Just beyond the forest lay a 
still, shadowless lake, and as she gazed the 
forest wnoved almost imperceptibly to the lake, 
and as it touched the shore it melted and 
vanished in its fathomless depths. And still 
the forest moved on, and still she sat with 
folded hands, the odorous flowers on brow 
and bosom, and the dreamy look still in her 
eyes. One after another the lofty trees went 
down, with never a stir or.ripple in the silent 
wave, and nearer and nearer she came to the 
strange shore. She tried to shout to her. to 
warn her of her danger, but her lips were 
dumb and she could make no sound. In an 
agony of terror, and with the perspiration 
starting from every pore, she made one fierce 
spring towards her just as her feet touched 
the syren sea, and she vanished, like bird, and 
tree, and blossom, under its still, shadowless 
surface ! 

She awoke with a wild, frightened cry, to 
find herself sitting up in bed, her arms ex- 
tended, and trembling in every limb. She 
was used to dreams—in fact she rather liked 
them—but this! What could it mean? 
Would it come true? What fathomless gulf 
yawned for her darling, from which no hand 
would save ? 

“I wish you’d dream of me sometimes,” 
Luke said, when she told it to him. 

“H’m! I never dream of people I don’t 
think about,” was the consoling answer. 

“I think it all comes of sleeping alone. 
Now I have the most wretched—” 

A ringing blow on the ears saved him the 
necessity of repeating his dreams; and Mollie 
mentally declared that she “never would tell 
the bold impertinent fellow another dream so 
long as she lived—never!” blushing scarlet at 
the thought of his impudence. “She guessed 
he’d have to live in his shanty, and cook his 
own meat and potatoes a good long day yet, 
for al! her!’ And yet that very evening she 
dressed herself in a pretty blue merino that 
Luke especially admired, and when after all 
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her trouble the “ impertinent fellow” didn’t 
come, she went to bed feeling as out of sorts 
as it was possible for such an awiable little 
body to be. And, strangely enough—though 
she wouldn’t he should have known it for 
fifty pounds—she did dream of Luke, and 
what was still more provoking, that she was 
married to him! 

“As if I ever would do such an absurd 
thing!” breaking her night-cap string in her 
vexation, and letting all her pretty brown 
hair over her shoulders. 

It was perhaps two or three days afterward 
that the tenants at the Bluff were surprised 
by @ call from Leslie Wolcott. 

“He had taken,” he said, “a whim to go 
out over the bar. He had long had a curiosity 
to go, but not having a particular fancy for 
being drowned, he had never ventured.” 

. “Well?” said Hugh, with a quick glance 
from under his shaggy brows. 

“I want you to pilot me over, and show me 
some of the crooks and turns in this danger- 
ous little bay. Could you go, sir? I will pay 
you well for your trouble.” 

“T aint suffering for money, as I know of,” 
was the ungracious answer. 

“T had not supposed you were. But if I 
took up your time it would be right for me to 
pay you, wouldn’t it?” 

Hugh did not reply, but stood looking off 
over the harbor bar with that strange, in- 
scrutable look on his face that it always wore 
when he was asked to go there. Tweuty- 
three years had come and gone, and yet for- 
ever, to his eyes, a gallant ship came plunging. 
and drifting un to that cruel, bar, her broken 
masts and tattered sails fluttering and crash- 
ing among the rocks. 

“It would be a very great favor, Mr. Morey,” 
Leslie said, after he had watched him a while 
in silence. ; 

“The tide will be right in half an hour. Be 
at the further point in that time ;” pointing at 
a sharp ledge: of grayish white rocks that 
swept in a shelving circle at the further ex- 
tremity of the landward side of the Bluff, 
and turning and walking abruptly towards the 
house, leaving Leslie to over his 
eccentricity. 

In precisely half an hour they met at the 
specified place, and without a word on either 
side, stepped into the boat and pushed off. 
For several minutes they went on in silence, 
each one busy with his thoughts. Presently 
Wolcott said, as if following out some previous 
line of thought: 
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“Do you think it would be any wise possi- 
ble for a boat to go out over this bar, with a 
fierce wind and a high sea, and not be dashed 
to pieces ?” 

“One did go out so,” 
answer. 

“[ know. I see you divine my thoughts.” 

“It didn’t need any great penetration to do 
that,’ was the rather rude answer. “ Every- 
body in Brent knew that Joe Davitt’s boat 
went over the bar that night—how, God only 
knows! I am sure J cannot conceive.” 

“And you know the perils better than any 
other man, doubtless,” Wolcott returned, 
thoughtfully. “ But allowing that the boat 
went over uninjured, would it have been 
possible for a man to have gone over in it 
alive, do you think ?” 

. Hugh Morey stopped rowing, resting the 
oars against jis knee, and looked up 
questioningly. 


was the meaning 


“Do you think it possible, I say?” leaning 


forward and looking eagerly in his face. 

“What,” said the old man, slowly, “that 
Walter Hargrave passed over here in safety ?” 

“Yes, do you?” eagerly. “I do not ask 
out of any idle curiosity, Heaven knows!” 

“What makes you think he did?” Hugh 
answered, evasively. 

“T cannot tell. But I do think so. Things 
come tome sometimes strangely. And this 
brings me to something else that I think you 
can tell me. Was my sister ever engaged to 
this Walter Hargrave—or rather, were there 
ever any love passages between them? But 
pshaw! why do I ask you? I know there was 
something of the kind—what was it?” he 
spoke almost peremptorily. 

“ She loved him,” Hugh answered, slowly. 

“Yes, I knew she did!” a faint flush of ex- 
citement coming into his face. “But what— 
how was it?” 

“Did she tell you?” looking at him sharply 
from under his overhanging brows. 

“She! No; she would sooner cut off her 
right hand than have me suspect! She does 
not even dream that I do. But I know it— 
but not all. How did it come about?” © 

“Well, I never told any one what I knew 
about it, and I would not tell you, only as you 
are her brother, and seem to know something 
of it,” he said, reluctantly. 

“Goon!” he said, impatiently. And as if 
impelled by some irresistible power, Hugh 
continued : 

“I was quite,a young man when [ first 
knew Celia Gorman. She was a handsome, 
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haughty girl, and proud as Lucifer. But per- 
haps you know that she was poor as well. 
Well, the Hargraves were of an old family, 
and the old squire was rich, and as he had 
only two children of course these ‘boys were 


reckoned good matches. Mr. Walter was the 


eldest, and at that time about twenty-three, I 
think. He was a handsome lad, too, and as 
brave as he was handsome. I don’t know but 


-he might have paid some little attentions to 


Celia Gorman—I think he did, but I don't 
think he ever meant anything serious by it, 
or that he ever would have married her, if 
Alicia Kent's pretty face had not crept into 
his heart.” 

He paused shortly. Another memory was 
evidently busy in his heart—a memory of 
another fair face which the remorseless waves 
did not spare. 

“And what then?” Wolcott said, after a 
long silence. He looked up with a start. 

“Well, not much that people knew. But 
the night that Walter Hargrave and Alicia 
Kent were married, I chanced to be over in 
the village. It was quite late, I think nearly 
midnight, when I started for home. My way 
led by what you know as Rose Cottage; then 
it was only a bare-looking cheap frame-house 
with little attractive about it save the young 
hopeful love that had made its home there; 
for the old squire had flared up because 
Walter would persist in marrying a poor, un- 
known girl, though the Kents were a high 
family at home, but you couldn’t make him 
believe it. Well, this was the best place Mr. 
Walter could get to take his sweet young 
bride to, and I remember thinking as I came 
down the streét, that it would be a paradise 
to him with her in it. 

“I had got nearly opposite the house, 
when—it was a cloudy, still night—a woman * 
crept cautiously round the corner of the 
house, stooping, as she passed the windows, 
and entered a little shed—there was nostable 
then—where she remained very quiet some 
minutes. I concealed myself by lying down 
flat on the ground under the shadow of the 
garden fence. And yet up to that moment I 
had not the least idea what she was there for. 
But I knew soon enough, for pretty quick a 
tiny blue flame shot up from the dark corner 
where she stood, and hastily gathering her 
shawl about her she ran swiftly down past 
the spot where I lay concealed, her dress 
brushing against my hand as she passed me. 
It was, as I said, dark and cloudy, and I might 
not have known her if she had‘not spoken in 
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a low tone of intense bitterness. She was so 
near me that the words seemed fairly hissed 
in my ear, as she turned to look back at her 
work, with a low, mocking Jaugh on her lips. 
. I knew the voice instantly, but I did not stir 
or speak until she had gained the further side 
of the street, and then I sprang up and went 
as quickly and noiselessly as possible to the 
rapidly spreading flames, and poured a barrel 
of water, that sat under the drippings of the 
eaves, over the combustible mass, quenching 
it utterly. Ido not know, but I expect she 
- saw me when the flames lit up my face, for 
she knows I saw her, and she has hated me 
ever since; although Heaven is my witness 
that I never told human being of it before. 
Only once, when she spoke insolently to me, 
I think I did let slip something that reminded 
her that I knew.” 
Leslie Wolcott’s face was white as death. 
“It is worse than I thought,” he groaned. 
“But you would know,” Hugh said, half 
-apologetically. “However, there was no 
harm done, only in intention. The harm 


came afterwards. Dane, who was a boy of 
scarcely twenty, had long been bewitched 
_ with her handsome face, though he knew she 


loved Walter. But after Walter was married 
. she put herself in Dane’s way, giving him such 
little encouragements as only a woman knows 
how to do, and he caught flame at once, and 
_ in two months they were married; and though 
the old squire was terribly angry with. Walter 
for marrying poor, she got roynd him, some- 
how, so that he found no fault with Dane for 


doing the same thing, but left him his entire* 


property and turned Mr. Walter off with a 

miserable hundred dollars! There, you have 

got the whole story, and if it is rather hard 

on her, remember it was your own asking.” 

And he bent steadily to the oars, and did not 

speak again until they rounded the aud at 
the landing. 

“If only knew!” Leslie said, looking back 
with a perplexed, troubled face. 

Did you +» me, sir?” Hugh asked, 
looking up. 

“No; it’s nothing that you could tell me. 
Perhaps it’s only one of my fancies—I hope 
so, God knows!” shuddering, and shutting 
his eyes to the long line of black, jagged rocks 
just discernible beneath the surface of the 
water. 

Doctor Dinsmore coming back from Marble- 
heath found Lena looking brighter and 
happier than she had for a long time. He 
_Was greatly pleased, for though he had said 
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nothing, he had watched the pretty face he 
loved so well more closely than she thought, 
and noted the listless look, and the unnatural 
calmness it wore sometimes. He had an im- 
pression that her liver wasn't just right— 
nobody’s hardly is—that being a pet disease 
with most physicians, or most patients, | 
don’t know exactly which—but he knew be- 
sides that she needed more company and 
more change. It was impossible for him to 
be at home much, with his practice, and so 
he encouraged her going to Mrs. Hargrave's 
often, urging her when she seemed reluctant, 
or coming round in his carriage and taking 
Mrs. Hargrave home with him, if he could 
not prevail on Lena to go out. After Leslie 
Wolcott came back he still comtinued the 
practice, and was delighted to see the roses 
coming back to her cheek, and the brightness 
to her eye. Sometimes, when Mrs, Hargrave 
was engaged, Leslie came alfne ; indeed, after 
a few weeks he came mostly alone, and the 
doctor congratulated himself on securing such 
a charming companion for Lena in his ab- 
sence, and felt very grateful towards him for 
devoting a portion of his time to relieving the 
tedium of the long, dull days at the old house. 

As far as Lena was concerned, she only 
knew that she was strangely exalted. She 
felt half the time as if she was out of the body, 
sailing through some superior air. She was 
never conscious of feeling lonely and nervous 
now, only a little restless sometimes, when he 
did not come. She was better acquainted with 
his moods, and when the winds and storms 
were out, she did not expect him; but she 
grew to watching for him as he paced back 
and forth in the long drive, walking off the 
excitement induced by the elemental strife, 
with an almost irresistible desire to fly to 
him. She got the idea into her mind that if 
she could sit by him, and touch his pulses, 
she could calm them. A feeling of pity for his 
strange impressibility sprang up in her heart, 
and unconsciously her manner towards him 
grew gentler and tenderer. And yet, all of 
this time she had never thouglit of him, other 
than a brother. She was conscious of a vague 
feeling of unrest—sometimes of exhaustion— 
during his absence, but she was too innocent 
in intent to.attribute it to anything save the 
natural pleasure resulting from intercourse 


' with a congenial mind, 


There was no disputing the fact that Leslie 
Wolcott was a fascinating companion. There 
was something about his fine, sensitive nature 
that affected one like rare, old wine—it was 
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~ stimulating and exhilarating, and stirred all 


the subtiler chords of the soul. This was the 
first influence which his presence exerted 


_ over Lena, and if it grew daily stronger and 


deeper, she was still unconscious of it. 

Doctor Dinsmore was undoubtedly a very 
wise man, after his way. He never failed in 
the accurateness of his diagnosis, and he could 
scent a fever as far as any one, and treat it as 
skillfully, too. He was the most careful and 
wary of men against the insidious approach of 
any and all diseases, and yet he made a sad 
and fatal mistake, when, seeing that his young 
wife was provided with an agreeable compan- 
ion, he gradually withdrew himself from her 
society, and devoted his leisure hours to study- 
ing acute diseases, and periodic epidemics, 
with their possible remote causes, and left a 
more fearful and insidious disease to develop 
itself in his own home unmolested. 

But this was the one weak point in Doctor 
Dinsmore’s character. He had the most per- 
fect faith in those he loved; uot that jealousy 
and distrust are virtues, but he had a sort of 
unacknowledged theory that his idols were 
perfect, and out of his own strong, true heart 
he invested them with all beauty, and all 
strength, and all perfectness. 

The first feeling of uneasiness that Lena 
experienced, was a vague consciousness— 
whether born out of a fear of her own weak- 
ness, I do not know—of feeling afraid, or 


rather in awe of her husband. She wished—_ 


still vaguely—that he was not quite so grave, 
and wise, and good. And, with a little regret- 
ful pain, that she tried to stifle, not quite se 
old. Not that she ever thought of him as 
looking old—only as she fancied that it was 
that, added to his wisdom and knowledge, 
that made him so grave and quiet always. I 
do not think, up to this time, that she was 
conscious how strong an interest had grown 
up in her heart for Leslie Wolcott, or how 
often she wished that her husband had just a 
little of his ease and grace of manner, and 
adaptability to social life. But there came a 
day of revealment—one of those little chances 
that turn the bolts of fate. 

She had been to the Bluff spending the day. 
The doctor had taken her up in the morning 
in his chaise, and was to come for her in the 
evening. Late in the afternoon he was called 


away, however, and had only time to ride up © 


and ask Wolcott if he avould so far oblige him 
as to take a boat and go over after his wife, 
as he should not probably reach home much 
before midnight. * 
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Mollie Sterne had not outgrown her olden 
theory about Wolcott, and more than ever 
that night did she feel the strange presenti- 
ment, as she’ looked in the bright, glowing 
face, touched with that strange, supernatural 
beauty that came into it at times, lending it 
an indescribable fascination. Even she was 
not wholly insensible to the attraction of the 
dark, dreamy face, with the tender, melting 
lips, and great bewildering eyes. She s‘ood 
in the door watching them as they faded 
away in the mist and darkness, and her dream 
of the enchanted forest came into her mind. 
She tried to put it away, but still it lingered 
persistently. 

A soft calm had fallen over the little boat, 
and only the light flash of the oars stirred the 
silence. A dreamy content filled their hearts 
—a perfect rest. They took no note of time, 
or space, or would, had not the boat come 
suddenly and sharply in collision with a low, 
sunken reef, near the shore, but much below 
the usual landing-place. 

Lena gave a quick spring, the boat made a 
sudden lurch and she went over into the 
water. It was not deep, however, and before 
she had hardly time to think, Leslie had 
taken her out and was ‘holding her to his 
heart in a wild, passionate embrace. There 


‘ was not a. word spoken by either, but whole 


volumes could not have made the revelation 
toeach. She felt dizzy and sick, and a swift 
wish came into her heart, that she had lain 
there under the sea, and never known her 
own sin, and weakness, and misery. She stood 
by the shore while he waded in and drew up 
the boat, and then without a word they walked 
towards the house. 

“Will you come in?” she said, when they 

reached the door, yet in a tone that said “do 
not.” 

“ Not to-night,” sondlitiag out his hand as he 
turned to go. 

She touched it with trembling fingers—it 
was cold as any ice and yet its touch sent a 
swift, subtile fire through her veins. 


CHAPTER VIIL 


Mrs. HARGRAVE sat sewing by her little 
round table, and waiting Leslie’s return. She 
did not really like the thought of his going; 
but Doctor Dinsmore had asked him, and she © 
knew of no excuse to make. She had felt a 
slight uneasiness lately about this growing 
intimacy. Leslie acted strangely, too. She 


’ only feared for him; she was safe, of course, 
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in her husband’s love. But she did not like 
to have Leslie look at Lena Dinsmore with 
that look on his face she had seen once or 
twice, and which once, long ago, when it 
would have been no sin, she had warned him 
against. She was thinking it over when the 
door opened, almost noiselessly, and Leslie 
came in, looking so white and haggard that 
she gave a faint scream, impressed for the in- 
stant that it was his wraith. 

“In mercy’s name, Leslie, what is the 
matter?” springing to her feet as he came 
towards her. 

“ Hush, Celia! there is no cause for alarm,” 
he said, his teeth chattering. 

“Why, Leslie, you are enough to frighten 
one! How pale you are! and,” putting her 
hand on his arm, “ you are wringing wet, too. 
Were you capsized? and, O Leslie, where is 
Lena? She isn’t—” pausing in sudden terror 
at her own thoughts. 

“No, she is at her own house. I was care- 
less, | suppose, and the boat run against a 
rock. She was alarmed and sprang up, giving 
the boat a lurch which carried her over into 
the water. It was close in shore, and so of 
course she wasn’t drowned. Can TI take this 
light?” he asked, abruptly. 

“Certainly. But how came you so wet? 
Did you have to help her out? but of course 
you did.” 

“TI waded in to push the boat ashore,” was 
the evasive answer. 

Mrs. Hargrave brightened up the fire—for, 
though it was June, the evening had been 
chill—and sat down to wait for Leslie’s re- 
appearanee. She had fully made up her 
mind to speak to him about his evident inter- 
est in Lena Dinsmore. She thought it her 
_ duty to, and, as unpleasant as it was, she had 
resolved to do it, hoping, indeed, that her 
fears were unfounded. 

He came in presently, his face still wearing 
that white, strange look that she never saw 
in it but once before—the day he had received 
that letter from Agnes Carroll, recalling him 
to Baltimore. She sat a few moments watch- 
ing him in silence. Her gaze drew his, and 
he looked up. 

“What?” seeing the question in her face. 

“You will not be angry, Leslie ?” 

“Angry ?” 

“Yes, angry! for I’m going to say some- 
thing that-may be unpleasant. I think it my 
duty to speak to you, on your own account, 
and—and hers. I feel it the more because I 
first urged you to go; but I never dreamed— 


O Leslie, in Heaven’s name, tell. me that I 
shall not have cause to regret it!” she said, 
passionately. 

He did not speak or move, save to turn his 
face a little more in shadow. 

“Leslie,” speaking sharp and quick, “ tel} 
me that you do not care for Lena Dinsmore 
more than other women!” She was leaning 
forward, her breath coming short and quick. 

He lifted his face from the shadow and 
turned it towards her. 

“Shall I tell you a falsehood, Celia?” he 
said, steadily. 

“O Leslie, Leslie, what are you thinking 
of? Why will you be so reckless as to in- 
volve us all in ruin? Why will you persist 
in loving her, of all women—” 

“Celia,” he interrupted, turning squarely 
upon her, his eyes flashing fiercely, “you do 
well to denounce me for loving this girl, you 
who loved her father!” 

She grew white, and put up her hand as if 
to keep him away; but she did not deny it, 
or even question how he came by the know- 
ledge, only saying, as if in extenuation: 

“But he was not married, Leslie.” 

“And when he was, your love turned to 
hate; mine did not. There is the difference.” 

“It is false! I never ceased to love Walter 
Hargrave while he lived!” And then sudden- 
ly conscious of the terrible admission she had 
made, she leaned on the table and broke into 


passionate weeping. 


He sat down beside her, soothing her as . 


she had once soothed him. He touched her 


_ hair tenderly, and kissed her white, thin 


hand. At last he began to understand some- 
thing of what her life had been all these 
years, and out of his own pain grew pitiful 
toward hers. -But Lena Dinsmore’s name 
was not mentioned again between them. 

For a week Leslie fought down his desire 
to see Lena, but at the end of that time he 
yielded, and went up there. He had suc- 
ceeded in persuading himself that he could 
handle coals and not be burned. He flattered 
himself that he was so much stronger than 
thousands of others, who have tried the same 
thing and fell, that he could go just so far 
and no farther; that he could stand on the 
brink and not go over into the dark abyss 
below, as they had done. 

At first there was a little restraint between 
them—neither could quite forget. If the 
doctor was absent, Jane Davitt was sum- 
moned from the kitchen to sit with them; 
which fact she attributed to her own personal 
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attractions, of which she had an average 
share, and strangely enough was not ignorant 
of the fact, as most young women are. She 
was not altogether insensible to the fascina- 
tions of Wolcott, and, as he talked to her 
more of late, some very bewiklering one 
took possession of her brain. 

Over and over Lena resolved never to see 
Leslie Wolcott again. Away from the influ- 
ence of his presence she could make number- 
less resolutions, only to be broken at the first 
touch of his hand, or glance of his eye. She 
knew that she was helpless in his presence. 
Something of the feeling she had experienced 
the year before came over her at times. She 
grew weak and giddy sometimes; and then a 
memory of that terrible illness ‘would, come 
over her, and, stealing back, O such a long, 
long distance! came the memory of those 
sweet days of convalescence, and the memory 
of something sWeeter still, that dawned on 
her, first faintly, and then growing imper- 
ceptibly stronger, until one evening—should 
she ever forget it?—it blossomed into a 
blessed certainty. But that was—O, so very 
long ago! It was little more than a memory 
now. Sometimes she almost fancied it was a 
dream, seeing the calm, studious face of her 
husband, that, though always kind and gen- 
tle, was always grave and quiet also. She 
began to think that rare smile which dawned 
in his face, and which had changed it so 


‘marvellously, was all a chimera of her dis- 


tempered imagination; and perhaps the “O 
my darling! my love!” whose memory thrill- 
ed her even now, was nothing more. He 
never said it now—he never smniled at her in 
that way now. 

And so, when she grew. listless and the 
roses burned fitfully in her cheeks, if he had 
taken her in his arms and said, “ Lena, I love 
you, my pretty darling,” it would have had a 
very different effect from the nauseous tonics 
he did administer. But it never entered his 
wise brain that a woman ever needed any 
such medicine as that. 

And so, while she grew weaker to resist, 
and the danger grew nearer and nearer, he 
whose place it was to shield and keep her 
from temptation, by reason of his strength 
and her weakness, was blind and insensible 
to the fearful peril that surrounded her, and 
stood by with quiet, impassive face, while 
fate was luring her weak feet to destruction. 
And, though I would not excuse or seek to 
palliate Aer error, I ask, was he wholly 
blameless ? 


The summer was unusually unhealthy in 
Brent that season, and, as it neared mid- 
summer, Doctor Dinsmore was almost con- 
stantly away from home. He was one of 
those physicians who always took a personal 
interest in his patients, and even the few 
hours he was at home his mind was preoc- 
cupied with care for them, and the preparing 
of special remedies for special cases. Leslie 
Wolcott had, by great self-denial, abstained 
from visiting at the doctor’s with his olden 
freedom. He knew, when he thought about 
it, that he ought to leave Brent immediately. 
But what could he do? He had promised 
his sister to stay, and he had nowhere else to 
go, really. 

Never since that night had he been alone 
with Lena. But one night—it was one of 
those rare July nights, when the world is so 
fair that the “golden streets and crystal sea” 
cannot allure one’s thoughts from the splen- 
dor and.glory of this beautiful earth—bewil- 
dered and intoxicated by the dewy airs and 
faint, sweet odors, his feet quite unconscious- 
ly took the direction of his heart, and stopped 
where that stopped, before an open door with a 
white, fair face gleaming through the starlight. 

The great elms drooped low over the roof, 
and the wind stirred the leaves with a low, 
murmurous sound. Away in the distance 
the sea glimmered like molten silver, and 
here and there through the village lights 
shone softly out through open windows and 
doors. A pensive whippoorwill came and 
perched in the branches of a neighboring 
tree, and poured out its sweet, tender song. 
For the first time since that night, Leslie 
Wolcott and Lena Dinsmore were alone. 
Even Jane Davitt was absent, some of her 
folks being sick. Indeed, sickness of some 
sort was chronic at the Davitts. Some of 
them were perpetually “ailin’,’ to use Mrs. 
Davitt’s expression; but as there was an in- 
definite number of them, it didn’t come so 
hard, for they could take turns, and it took it 
some time to get round. Perhaps if Jane had 
known that Wolcott would come, she: might 
not have gone, under the impression that he 
would be disappointed. But she did not 
know, and so she tarried, and, as she tarried, 
fate wove her tangled threads in and out 
through the quivering leaves, brocading the 
dark pattern with shimmering stars, and sat- 
urating it through and through with languor- 
ous odors. 

Lena would have fled from the danger, but 
the dreamy, languorous air held her like a 
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‘spell. Besides, his hand touched hers—not 
cold and trembling now, but warm, soft and 
clinging—and his face looked up in hers, not 
pale, and sad, and haggard, but burning and 
glowing with uncontrollable, irresistible pas- 
‘sion. She tried to look away, but he drew 
her eyes to his by that strange magnetic 
power, with which his whole organism was 
so heavily charged. She could not resist—he 
drew and held her in spite of herself. She 
struggled against the subtile influence until 
she trembled in every limb, and still she felt 
herself slipping—slipping. By-and-by his 
voice, low, tender, imploring, trembled on the 
air, and fell into the sweet silence, like the 
murmur of the leaves, and the soft song of 
the whippoorwill : 

*O Lena! my love, my life, my soul!” 

He opened his arms—she made one last 
effort—trembled and fluttered like a charmed 
-bird—and then, faint and dizzy, fell forward 

» against his bosom. His arms closed her in, 
and his lips pressed hers once, twice, thrice, 
-with passionate fervor. Then suddenly, as if 
imbued with some mysterious strength, she. 
threw off his encircling arms, sprang into the 
hall, and ran like a frightened hare up the 
long stairway, and into her own room, and 
slipping-the bolt, fell across the bed in a swoon. 

Two hours after Doctor Dirismore took 
hold of the door and found it still fast. 
Twice he called, “ Lena, Lena,” before it was 
opened. 

“What, afraid, little coward?” he said, 
looking at her through the dusk. Then 
added, “I think when you come up stairs, 
‘Lena, it will be best to close the outer doors. 
.1 found the front door standing open to-night. 
Not that I am afraid of being robbed, only 
perhaps you would feel safer.” 

Safer! O, if he had only known the danger 
she had fled from! But he was very weary, 
-and only once when he touched her hand did 
che feel at all uneasy. It was cold almost as a 
odead hand. 

“Did you take those powders I left you 
this morning?” he inquired, with rather 
‘more than his usual professional anxiety. 

“Yes,” Lena said, very faintly. 

“Strange,” he muttered. “I shall have to 
make you up something else. It wont do to 
‘have you sick again this summer.”, And his 
mind went back to the marble face among 
-the pillows that he had never expected to see 
smile on him again. “My little darling!” he 
said softly to himself, his heart growing 
‘tender with the memory. 
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Ah, if only he had said it to her! If only 
he had taken her to his strong heart, and 
wooed her once more with loving words, how 
much of all the pain and anguish of the 
future might have been spared him! But he 
had rode all day and was very tired, and so 


‘he quickly fell asleep, while she tossed rest- 


lessly npon her pillows, never closing her eyes 
until the dawn reddened in the east. 

When she went down the next morning, 
he had gone off for the day, and Jane said, 
with a sad face: 

“TI expect I have got to go home, Mrs, 
Dinsmore. Two of the little boys are down 
with the measles, and the baby has got the 
cholera infantum, and Marcia—she’s next to 
me—jas sprained her ankle so that she can’t 
take a step, and mother is almost distracted 
with the neuralgia.” 

Lera’s heart stood still wjth apprehension. 
Was she to be left utterly alone with her 
temptation? But under such an accumula- 
tion of diseases, what could she say, but tell 
her to hasten home at once to her afflicted 
kindred? And so she went, and she was 
left alone—alone with her thoughts, with 
such a silence in the great house all day, that 
she grew almost distracted with its voiceless 
presence. 

The doctor came home early that night. 
He was vexed that Jane had gone, and 
started out to find some one to take her. 
place; but there was so much sickness about 
just then, that it was impossible to find any 
one that could come. 

“T am so sorry,” he said. “I hate to leave 
you alone here so much, but I don’t see as 
we can do any better than to wait for those 
Davitts to get well. I don’t think I ever saw 
people that so thoroughly enjoyed being sick 
as they do; they always manage to have 
something!” in a vexed tone. 

The next morning he came in with a 

beaming face. 
- “Lena,” he said, “I’ve just seen Wolcott 
on the street, and asked him as a special 
favor to run in and sit with you days while 
Jane was away.” 

“Is he coming?” she asked, feeling herself 
growing white. 

“Yes; so you can read and sing, and be 
just as happy as you can till I come back. 
I'll try to come early—maybe I'll be home to 
dinner. I shall feel better about you now! 
know you wont be alone all day. He hesi- 
tated a little, I thought, about coming, but I 
persuaded him. I should have gone after 
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Mrs. Hargrave, but she hasn’t set up any this 
two days, I understand.” 

Lena came up and put her hand timidly on 
his shoulder. 

“I wish you hadn’t. O Basil, I wish you 
would take me with you!” she said, vehe- 
mently, bursting into tears. 

“Nonsense! Why, child, you would get all 
manner of diseases !” 

“J don’t care—only let me go! O Basil, do 
take me away from here!” 

He unclasped her hands from his arm, and 
lifted her gently from her feet and set her in 
a chair, very,much as one would a little child. 

“You really must try to control your nerves 
better,” he said. “By-and-by I shall have 
another patient on my hands, and I have 
more than I know what to do with now. 
There,” smoothing down her hair with his 
cool, firm fingers, “be a good, brave little 
girl.” 

The sobs died away in her throat, and'a 
gentle quiet diffused itself through her 
system. It came to her to tell him all—all 
‘her weakness and temptation, and implore 
him to save her from herself—and from him. 
But just then there was a rap at the door; 
some one had come for the doctor, and he 
went out, and did not come in again; and so 
the golden moment was lost. 

One ager another the long summer days 
went by, each one drawing closer and closer 
the web of a terrible fate about poor Lena. 
She had almost ceased to struggle now, or 
grow white or faint at the loving words and 
sweet caresses that grew more frequent and 
more intoxicating. She seemed to herself to 
be incapable of will or resistance; a sort of 
soft delirium enfolded her, enchaining her 
senses. The touch of his hand, the glance of 
his eye, sent an indescribable rapture through 
every fibre of her being. Her eyes grew 
brilliant and dreamy by turns, and a fitful 
red burned in her cheeks, 

Doctor Dinsmore came home one day quite 
early. As he entered the hall, he heard 
Wolcott's voice reading, a poem, he thought. 
He slipped quietly up the stairs to his office. 
It was just the opportunity he wanted. 
There was a very strange and complicated 
case over at Swansdown, that had defied the 
skill of the resident physicians, and he had 
been called-in that day. He had an impres- 
Sion that a case almost exactly coincident 
was described in one of his medical books, 
and he had hastened home to search it out. 

But careful as he had been Lena had 


heard his step, and a sudden. fear that he 
might be ill startled her from the subtile en- 
chantment which the dreamy day, the lan- 
guorous airs and the passionate poem had all 
combined, with the irresistible charm of his 
presence, to enthrall her. Moreover, the 
simple presence of her husband in the house 
infused a momentary strength to her will, 
and, hastily excusing herself, she ran lightly 
up the stairs, the sudden fear bringing back 
something of the olden longing for his love, 
which she remembered still, though as some- 
thing that had happened such a weary, weary 
time ago; and there had so much come 
between! 

But the memory, far away and indistinet as 
it seemed, softened her heart towards him, 
clearing away, for a moment, the unhealthy 
mist that enveloped her. It was not too late 
now, she thought, her heart throbbing quickly. 
She would make one more effort ; if that failed 
—ah, then! 

She opened the door softly, a faint, shy» ©. 
flush on her cheek. He looked up, the faint~ 
est shadow of annoyance crossing his face. 
He had just got a slight trace of the case he 
was in search of, and his whole heart was in 
his profession just then. 

“Well, what?” He did not mean to speak 
irritably, but he did. 

The flush died out of her cheek, and the 
tender smile from her lips, but she came for- 
ward slowly and timidly, and slipped down 
on a cushion at his feet. 

“I feared you were ill, Basil,” she said, lay- 
ing her hand timorously on his knee. 

He moved a little—still unthinkingly—and 
her hand fell away; it interfered with the 
leaves of the book he was turning. She sat 
in silence a little while, the, memory of his 
love seeming further ‘and further away, and 
more and more unreal. Perhaps it was alla 
phantasy of her imagination, after all; or, 
maybe, it was sympathy and pity for her lone- 
liness and poverty, and never love at all. She 
had an impression that love was demonstra- 
tive. And then she remembered the tender, 
pet names her father used to call her, and the 
kisses and caresses he had lavished so un- 
ceasingly upon her. O never, even in all 
those first. terrible days of her bereavement, 
had she felt more bitterly orphaned than 
now! Even old Hugh, rough and hard as he 
was, called her “his Pretty,” and “his 
Blossom.” And then there came over her 
thoughts the bewildering wealth and lavish- 
ness of his tenderness, and though her eyes 
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drooped and her cheek crimsoned at the 
remembrance, her heart yearned for the 
light, aud warmth, and tenderness of love; 
and the grave reticence and impassive calm- 
ness of the man before her, absorbed in his 
medical researches, struck a heavy chill to 
her heart. The last hope seemed slipping 
from her weak grasp, but she said, faintly: 

“Basil, I want to tell you something. I—” 

“Don’t interrupt me now, Lena,” he said, 
looking up quickly, his finger resting on the 
leaf he was reading. “I hoped you wouldn’t 
hear me;” this last in a slightly impatient 
tone. You see the case was very intricate 
and complicated, and his professional ardor 
was all aglow, and he could not be interrupted. 

She arose and walked out of the room with 
a slow, unsteady step. An hour afterwards 
Doctor Dinsmore put his face into the door: 

“Tam going over to Swansdown, Lena, so 
ae needn't get any supper on my account. 

ih’t sit up for me; I may not be back till 
late. There is rather an unusual case 
*. @ver there, which has been puzzling the 
* ‘doctors some time. I have discovered a 
‘description of the disease in an old medical 
work, together with a plan of treatment, and 
I am anxious to lose no time in putting it in 
operation ; for the case is an extremely criti- 
cal one. Take one of those Dover powders if 
you get too nervous; but it would be better 
not to be nervous.” And he hurried out, too 
absorbed in the possible result of his experi- 
ment to notice the white despair in her face. 

The sun crépt down the west and vanished 
- out of sight; the twilight came softly and 
crept in at the open windows, and still Lena 
sat where he had left her. There were traces 
of tears on her cheek, and her eyelids were 
still heavy with them; but the force of her 
grief had spent itself, and only now and then 
a long, quivering sob stfrred her bosom. She 
did not hear any one come in, but she was 
conscious all at once of Ais presence. Her 
heart gave a throb of mingled fear and glad- 
ness. He stood just within the door, looking 
at her. 

“I came over for the doctor,” he said. 
“ Celia is not feeling as well to-night.” 

“He has gone to Swansdown,” she said, 
simply. 

But his quick ear detected the sound of 
tears in her voice. He came and stood oppo- 
site her at the window. The pale moonlight 
fell over her rich, tremulous curls, and across 
"her lap, where her white, clasped hands were 
lying. He made a motion towards her, but 


restrained himself with a powerful effort, 

“ What is it?” he said, in a low, compelling 
voice. 

“I wish that I were dead! O Leslie, if 
only you had let me lie there under the sea 
that night!” she moaned. 

“Perhaps it would have been better if we 
both were lying there,” he said, glooinily, stil] 
holding himself away. “Only that you have 
another, stronger love than mine to hold 
you—” 

“O Leslie, I think I have been mistaken all 
these years,” she interrupted, sadly. “You 
know I was poor, and he knew it. I was 
weak and ill, also, and he pitied me and 
married me.” 

“And I—O my darling, I love you! Better 
than life, better than anything in earth or 
heaven, better than my own soul!” he ex- 
claimed, fiercely, springing to her side, and 
holding her trembling hands in his burning 
clasp. “O Lena, you are dying here in this 
cold and chill! Come away with me, love— 
away somewhere, where we can forget all the 
old, dark past!” 

“But, O Leslie, it is wrong, sinful! You 
must not—” 

“ Then why, if it is wrong, is every thought, 
and wish, and desire of my soul attracted so 
irresistibly towards you?” he demanded, 
fiercely. “I haye struggled agaimst it, God 
knows, but I cannot resist the mysterious 
influence. You draw and hold me, and I 
cannot resist. I swear to you, Lena, that it 
is no sensual love that I bear you, but the 
finest and rarest devotion of my soul—the 
purest passion of my life. From the first mo- 
ment I ever saw you, I have been conscious 
of this subtile, inexplainable attraction. You 
seem, somehow, a necessity of my nature—a 
part of my own life. O darling, let me have 
my own!” he implored, drawing her wnre- 
sistingly to his arms. 

She felt weak and giddy, and her senses 
were in a whirl. Here at least was love, teu- 
derness and devotion—and she was so hungry 
fur love! Should she starve for it all her life 
when it was offered her in such lavishness? 
Should she beg for it as she had done, and get 
nothing—nothing but kindness? And the 
memory of that afternoon came back to her, 
and, with a little shiver, she crept closer to 
the heart whose love she knew and felt in 
every nerve, and vein, and sinew. 

“I know it is wrong, Leslie,’ she said, 
faintly ; “but, God forgive me, I cannot help 
it!” : 
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LEWIS WETZEL’S SCOUT. 


BY JAMES D. M’CABE, JR. 


One of the most famous and daring hunters 
of the early days of the West was Lewis 
Wetzel. He was the son of John Wetzel, a 
German, who settled on Big Wheeling, in 
Western Virginia, among the first white men 
who went to that region. His education was 
that of a hunter and a warrior. He imbibed 
at an early age many of the wild and savage 
ideas of the Indians, and always seemed more 
at home with his rifle and the woods, than in 
the company of civilized beings. He was 
possessed of almost superhuman powers of 
endurance, and could go without food and 
drink longer, and incur more fatigue and 
exposure, than any other hunter of his day. 
As a marksman, he had very few equals and 
no superiors. It was an occurrence so remote 
as to be almost an impossibility, for any 
human being to escape death when once the 
rifle of Lewis Wetzel was aimed at him “ with 
the intent to kill.” When a boy, he adopted 
the practice of loading his rifle as he ran, and 
by the time he grew to man’s estate, he was 
such a proficient in this accomplishment that 
he could load while running at full speed as 
well as when standing still This was an 
accomplishment peculiar to Wetzel himself, 
and owing to it, he rarely failed to come out 
of his encounters with the Indians victorious. 
He hated the redskins bitterly, and it was not 
long before he became a terror to them. 
With his own hand he slew twenty-seven 
Indians in the single State of West Virginia, 
and as many more along the frontier settle- 
ments of Kentucky during the Indian wars. 
He escaped all their plans and snares set for 
him, however, and died in his bed at a good 
age, after having the satisfaction of seeing 
the power of the Indians along the Ohio 
broken forever. 

When he was only thirteen years old, he 
was captured by a party of Indians, together 
with his brother Jacob, who was two years 
his junior, He made a bold resistance, how- 
ever, and was wounded in the breast before 
being taken prisoner, the bullet carrying 
away a piece of his breast-bone, which caused 
him great suffering. The second night after 
the boys were taken, the Indians encamped 
at the Big Lick, twenty miles from the Ohio 
River, on the waters of M’Mahon's Creek. 


The boys were not tied, as the savages sup- 
posed they were too young to try to run 
away. After the Indians had fallen asleep, 
Lewis whispered to his brother Jacob, that 
he must get up and accompany him back 
home, Jacob at first refused, being afraid 
the savages might recapture and kill them, 
but at length consented to make the attempt 
to escape, and got up and went along with 
his brother, After they had gone about a 
hundred yards, the boys sat down on a log. 

“Well,” said Lewis, “we can’t go home 
barefooted, so I'll go back and get a pair of 
moccasins for each of us.” 

With this the brave boy went back to the 


sleeping Indians, and absolutely took two* 
pairs of moccasins from them without dis- _ 
turbing them, and rejoined his brother in. 


safety. After sitting on the log a little 
longer, he said he would go back and get his 
father’s gun, which had been captured with 
him; and this he also accomplished: The 
boys then set out for home, taking the trail 
by which they had come. They had not 
travelled far before they heard the Indians 
coming after them. It was a moonlight 
night, and they stepped aside into the 
bushes, let the Indians pass by, and then fell 
into the trail again behind them, and on the 
return of the Indians, they did the same 
thing, and when two Indians pursued them 
on horseback, they dodged them in the same 
way. They pushed on rapidly, and the next 
day reached Wheeling in safety, crossing 
from the Indian shore to Wheeling Island in 
a raft of their own making. They reached 
the settlement not a moment too soon, for by 
this time Lewis had become almost exhausted 
from his, wound. 

This was. the first adventure of Lewis 
Wetzel with the Indians, and will serve to 
show the character of the man to whose 
exploits I propose to devote these pages. 

In the year 1782, after Crawford’s defeat, 
Lewis went with a man named Thomas 
Mills who had been in the campaign, to get 
his horse, which he had left near the place 
where the town of St. Clairsville now stands. 
The two friends were travelling along leisure- 
ly, never dreaming of danger, and discussing 
the events of the campaign, and were even lay- 
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ing plans for an expedition of their own against 
the common enemy, when, as they reached 
Indian Springs, two miles from St. Clairs- 
ville, on the Wheeling road, they came unex- 
pectedly upon a band of forty Indians. The 
savages and the white men discovered each 
other about the same moment. With the 
_ swiftness of thought, Lewis brought his rifle 

to his shoulder and fired, and as usual killed 


an Indian. The Indians then fired a volley, 
and, though they missed Wetzel, shot Mills 
in the heel. The two white men beat a hasty 
retreat, and the Indians followed in hot pur- 
suit. Poor Mills, being disabled by the wound 


in his heel, was soon overtaken, and despatch- 


ed by the tomahawks of the savages. 

Wetzel, who was famous as being one of 
the fleetest runners of his day, fled with the 
speed-of a deer, and his pursuers, finding that 
their shots were thrown away at him, under- 
took a different method of overhauling him. 

Pour of the swiftest Indians of the band were 
selected, and directed to throw aside their 
weapons and catch the daring hunter. They 
obeyed promptly the order of their chief, and 
started off with a yell. But Wetzel, calling 
to his aid the practice of his boyhood, loaded 
his rifle as he ran, and watched his chance to 
fire at his pursuers. The main body of the 


Indians, confident that the hunter would be 


overtaken by the four athletes sent after him, 
had abandoned the pursuit, and were follow- 
ing leisurely. When he had gone about: half 
a mile, Wetzel saw that one of his pursuers 
was within eight or ten feet of him. Now 


was the time to fire, and wheeling abruptly, 


before the astonished savage could compre- 
hend his intention, he shot him down. The 
Indian fell heavily without a groan, for the 
ball had entered his brain. The other three, 
however, followed hard upon him, and the 
hunter was forced to take to his heels again. 


He repeated his manceuvre of loading while 


running, and soon had his unerring weapon 
cocked and primed again for: another’ shot. 
Three-quarters of a mile more were passed 
over, and one of the Indians were so close 
upon him that he could almost touch him. 
Wheeling again, Wetzel prepared to fire, 
whon the savage seized his gun, and with all 
his strength endeavored to wrest it from him. 
The savage was a powerful fellow, and the 
situation was desperate. Wetzel 

manfully, and the Indian did likewise. The 
other Indians were approaching rapidly, 
and it seemed that they would be successful 


in their attempt. By a powerful effort, Wet- 


Lewis Wetzel’s Scout. 


zel brought the muzzle of the rifle to the 
Indian’s breast and fired. The fellow relaxed 
his hold, sprang into the air, and fell back a 
corpse. Resuming his flight, Wetzel reloaded 
his weapon; and turned to bring down 
another redskin; but the remaining two, 
mad@ cautious by the fate of their comrades, 
sprang behind trees as they saw him pause, 
He-was very tired, and he availed himself of 
this to rest awhile; but remembering that 
the main body of the Indians might come up 
at any moment, he started off again, followed 
by the two Indians who kept close upon his 
heels. Several times he paused, hoping to 
get a shot at the savages; but whenever he 


paused, they sprang to the shelter of trees, 
They passed over a mile of country in this 


way, and at length reached a clearing, where * 


the hunter determined to bring down one of 
his pursuers. There were very few trees 
within reach, and these were so small as to 
be worthless as a defence. Yet the redskins, 
seeing Wetzel halt suddenly, sprang behind 
two sapplings to await his movements, 
Watching them closely, he saw that the tree 
was too small to cover the body of one of the 
Indians, and, aiming his rifle carefully, he 
fired. The ball broke the fellow’s thigh, and 
he fell to the ground with a loud yell. The 


wound was a severe one, and afterwards 


proved fatal. Loading hastily, he prepared 
to complete his victory by shooting the other 
Indian ; but the savage, thinking “ discretion 
the better part of valor,” and, astonished by 
the wonderful weapon which Lewis carried 


and which had brought down three of his 


companions, withont, as he supposed, being 
charged afresh, gave a loud yell and took to 
his heels, crying out as he went: 

“No catch dat man; gun always loaded.” 

Wetzel did not pause to secure the scalp of 
the wounded Indian, as he was fearful of the 
arrival of the main body, but continued his 
retreat as rapidly as possible, and until he 
was near enough to the settlements to con- 
sider himself safe. 

He had a friend living close by, and feeling 
anxious for his safety, as he knew his situa- 
tion to be an exposed one, he set off for his 
cabin, to warn him of the proximity of the 
Indians, and urge him to take his family to 
the fort until the danger should be passed. 
He hurried on, and in a short while came 
into the clearing which his friend the settler 
had made on his little farm. The sight which 
met his eyes there made him shudder and 


grow sick at heart, veteran hunter though 
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Lewis Wetzel’s Scout. 


he was. The ¢abin and fencing were in 
ashes, the corn was trampled down, and the 
results of two years’ hard labor on the part of 
the settler were destroyed in the short space 
of as many hours. Wetzel pushed on at a 
sharp run, and in a few minutes stood by the 
side of what had once been the cabin. The 
ashes were still smoking, showing that the 
savages had done their work but recently. 


A half-charred human body lay in the midst 
of the ruins, and by the heavy boots on the 
feet, the hunter recognized it as the corpse of 
his friend. A heap of blackened bones lay 
near by, showing that one of the settler’s 
children had perished in the flames; but 
there were no traces of the mother and the 
other child, and he supposed the Indians had 
carried them off into captivity.. The foot- 
prints of the savages were very distinct in 
the soft, clayey soil, and the hunter’s keen 
eye soon detected among them the marks of 
the feet of a woman and child. He followed 
the trail for a few hundred yards from the 
house, and found that these footmarks were 
still as distinct, and that they were tufned 
away from the clearing, an indication that 
the savages had taken their prisoners with 
them in their retreat. He hesitated but a 
short time. He was too late to warn. his 


friends, as he had intended, and it was useless 


for him to remain where he was. He must 
either go to one of the settlements, or he 
must try to follow the Indians and ‘see if he 
could not rescue their captives. He decided 
upon the latter course, and stopping only 


long enough to drink at a spring near by, he 


started off, following the trail of the Indians. 
It seemed a bold undertaking for one man to 
attempt to pursue so many, but Lewis Wetzel 
was used to such effotts. He had done the 
same thing before, and had come out success- 
ful, and he believed he could do’ so again. 
He followed the ‘trail rapidly, and, as the 
Indians had but’a few hours’ start of him, 
and would be unsuspicious of being pursued, 
he felt sure of coming up with them. 

The day wore away without his meeting 
with the savages, and at léngth it became too 
dark for him to see the trail. He had become 
Very well satisfied, however, as to where it 


was leading him, and he felt confident of his 
ability to continue in it even in the dark. 
The Indians would certainly encamp for the 
night, and this would enable him to come up 
with them, and, if nothing could be done at 
onee for the relief of the captives, he could 


hang about the camp during the night, and 
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follow at a safe distance in the morning, 
ready to do anything in his power to aid his 
friends. It beeame necessary to be very 
cautious in his movements, lest ‘he should 
stumble over the savages in the dark. 

About two hours after nightfall, the hunter 
saw a ruddy glow rising through the trees and 
undergrowth some distance ahead, and, as he 
moved onward, the light grew stronger. This 


was beyond a doubt the glare from the Indian 
camp-fire, and as they might have their scouts 
out, it was necessary to move with great 
caution. Another hour brought him in full . 
view of the enemy, and by crawling noiseless- 
ly upon his hands and knees, he managed to 


approach within fifty yards of their camp-fire. 
The savages had encamped for the night 
beside a small brook which crossed their line 
of mareh at right angles, and, utterly unsus- 
pieious of pursuit, had taken none of their 
usual precautions. They had no scouts or 
sentinels out, but were all gathered around © 
their fire, laughing and talking. Wetzel 
noticed that but four of the savages were 
present, and this made him uneasy, as he 
feared the others—four or five in number— 
(for there certainly had been eight or nine, 
in all, engaged in the destruction and massa-’ 
cre at the eabin of his unhappy friend the 


settler) might be lurking through the woods, 


and might stumble over him at. any moment. 
In such a case, there was very little doubt 
that his temerity would result in either his 
death or capture. The four Indians .were 
sitting in a group, or were huddled together, 


and were in high glee over something. The 


hunter’s blood boiled as he listened to their 
boisterous merriment, and he elutched. his 
rifle with an anger that boded thensno good. 
Opposite the savages he saw the wife of his 
dead friend. The poor woman was sitting 
near the fire, with her little child, a boy 
about four years old, lying across her lap, and 
with her eyes fixed on the flames with an ex- 
pression of hopeless anguish. Lewis Wetzel 
had seen many a sad sight in the course of 
his hunter’s career, and had done so with a 
callousness that made him believe himself 
hardened against all kinds of suffering; but 
the expression of the captive’s face as she sat 


before him, wrung his heart with a sharp 
pain. If he had had any intention of aban- 
doning his attempt to rescue the captives, the 
sight of that poor woman’s face would have 
driven it from him. Come what might, he 
would save them, or perish with them, Dur- 


ing all the while he lay there, the woman 


never moved. The child was asleep in her 
lap, and, with a mother’s tenderness, she 
hushed it and watched over its sleep, even in 
the trying and terrible situation in which she 
was placed. 
‘The time wore on, and Wetzel was becom- 
ing stiff and chilled from his cramped position. 
It had been fully two hours since his arrival, 
and, as yet, there were no signs of the absent 
Indians. Their companions at the camp- 
fire were sitting up very late, and he at first 
supposed they were awaiting the return of 
their friends; but when, at length, he saw 
them rise and cover up the fire preparatory 
to going to sleep, he was convinced that the 
other Indians were not expected to return 
that night—that they had probably gone off 
on some predatory expedition. Satisfied of 
this, he resolved to put into instant execution 
a plan upon which he had determined while 
watching the savages. He cocked his rifle 
noiselessly, and took it in his left hand, while 
with his right he grasped his heavy toma- 
hawk. Three of the Indians were standing 
near the fire, which they had just arranged 
for the night, and the fourth had gone to the 
little stream to get some water. Wetzel rose 
noiselessly to his feet, and, with the stealthi- 
ness of a cat, crept to within twenty feet of 
his foes without attracting their attention. 
Then balancing his body firmly, he hurled 
his tomahawk at the nearest Indian with all 
his force, striking him full on the head. The 
heavy weapon crushed through the skull of 
the savage, and brought him bleeding to the 
ground; for Lewis Wetzel was as expert with 
his tomahawk, as he was with his gun. There 
was a yell of surprise and dismay from the 
other two dndians, and the next moment the 
sharp crack of Wetzel’s rifle brought one of 
them down a corpse. The otiier savage seized 
his rifie, and springing behind a tree, tried to 
find out his assailant; but as Wetzel had 
already availed himself of a similar protec- 
tion, the fellow could discover nothing. The 
fourth Indian, hearing the yells of his com- 
panions and the report of the rifle, started 
back to the fire in alarm; but being without 
his weapan, which he had left where he had 
been sitting, he took also to a tree, no doubt 
thinking it best to risk as little as possible. 
Meanwhile Wetzel, protected by his tree 
from the bullet of his tawny foe, reloaded his 
weapon with that celerity for which he, above 
all others, was famous. This done, he pre- 
pared to take advantage of the first opportu- 


nity for shooting one of the remaining 


Lewis Wetzel’s Scout. 


Indians. The glow of the fire lit up the 
woods sufficiently for him to discover the 
first movement of the savage, who was only a 
few yards from him. The Indian, however, 
was quite as wary as his antagonist, and took 
good care not to expose himself in the slight- 
est degree, and for some time the two men 
stood thus, watching each other, and pre- 
pared to fire at the instant either could 
detect the other in exposing himself. 

The woman, aroused from her reverie by 
the firing and shouts, had started to her feet 
at the first, and had involuntarily caught up 
one of the rifles which the Indians had left 
by the fire. At first Wetzel was apprehen- 
sive that the savage who had secured his 
gun would shoot her, but he -reflected that, 
by doing this, the Indian would throw away 
his shot, and place himself at his mercy, and 
he knew the redskin was too well trained a 
warrior to do this. This satisfied him that 
the woman’s life was safe for the present, and 
he called to her that aid was near, and told 
her to make sure of the Indian he had struck 
with fhe tomahawk by shooting him through 
the head. This the woman did, in a kind of 
mechanical way, which showed that she had 
not yet fully realized her situation. The 
surviving Indians greeted the act with a 
howl of rage, but, as Wetzel supposed, the 
armed savage did not fire. The greatest 
danger of all was that the unarmed Indian 
would rush out from his concealment and 
possess himself of one of the rifles by the fire; 
and, should he do this, the hunter's doom 
would be sure, or, should Wetzel shoot him, 
he would in this way lose his shot, and place 
himself at the mercy of the other Indian. To 
avert this, he called to the woman who was 
standing near the fire, to take one of the rifles 
and shoot the Indian, if he tried to leave his 
tree. He told her who he was, and begged 
her to lose no time. At the mention of his 
name, the woman’s manner changed. She 
knew that Lewis Wetzel rarely failed in his 
undertakings, and her despair vanished. 
She seized the rifle quickly, her border life 
having taught her how to use it. She was 
not a moment too soon; for the unarmed 
Innian, in accordance with the result of a 
conversation which had been going on be- 
tween himself and his companion, sprang 
from behind his tree and dashed towards the 
fire, intending to seize one of the guns. The 
woman, aroused now to her danger, and 
eager to avenge herself upon one of the mur- 
derers of her husband and child, raised the 
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rifle quickly and fired. The savage threw up 


his arms, sprang into the air, and fell upon 
his face, shot through the heart. 

The other Indian remained métionless, 
making no effort to avenge his companion’s 
death. The fire was going down, and it 
would soon be'too dark to see anything, and 
the hunter felt that whatever was done must 
be done. at once. He could not veriture to 
move an inch from his present position, which 
was becoming tiresome, for such a course 
would draw upon him the fire of the Indian. 
The woman had exhibited so much herve 
that he, for a moment, thought of sending 
her with the remaining rifle to go around to 
the back of the tree and drive the savage 
away, or shoot him; but he reflected that 
the Indian, rather than die by the hand of a 
woman, would probably kill her, preferring to 
fall by the hunter’s hand, and not even to 
save his own life would Lewis Wetzel peril 
the safety of another. In a few minutes his 
ingenious brain contrived a plan which he 
determined to put into execution, and he 
bade the woman take her child and with- 
draw to one side. 

This done, he drew the ramrod from his 
gun, and taking off his bear-skin cap, placed 
it on top of the rod, and held it out cautiously 
a little way beyond the tree. His intention 
was to make the Indian believe that, in try- 
ing to get a better look at him, he had 
incautiously exposed himself, and thus draw 
the fellow’s fire. The ruse had the desired 
effect. Wetzel had hardly exposed the cap 
when the savage fired, and a ball struck the 
bear-skin in the centre, cutting a hole clear 
through it. With a yell of triumph the 
Indian sprang from behind the tree, and 
rushed forward to secure the scalp of his 
supposed victim, but the next moment Wet- 
zel fired in his turn, and sent the fellow to 
join his comrades in the happy hunting- 
grounds, 

The hunter and his friends were now out 
of danger, but Wetzel had no idea of remain- 
ing where he was. It was not improbable 
that the Indians who were absent would 
return in the morning, and would pursue 
them, and it was necessary to get as far ahead 
of them as possible. The first thing to be 
done .was to secure the scalps of his victims, 
and this the hunter did at once. Then he 
secured the ammunition of the savages, and 
examining their rifles and finding them of an 
excellent quality, he took two hiinself, and 
giving one to the woman he had reseued, 
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after having carefully loaded ‘hem, he broke 
the fourth over a tree, heying no means of 
carrying it away. Then, carefully covering 
up the*glowing embers so that they would — 
give the smallest possible amount of light, 
and thus give the other ludians, should they 
return during the darkness, some trouble in 
finding the place, he prepared to depart with . 
his friends. They set off rapidly, for, though 
both were very much fatigued by their Jong 
match ef the previous day, the success of the 
attack upon the savages, and the necessity of 
reaching a place of safety as soon as possible, 
gave them fresh vigor. The three rifles 
which the hunter carried made his load quite 
heavy, but as the weapons were very valu- 
able, he determined not to abandon his 
prizes. Besides this, they would be service- 
able to him in case of another attack from 
the Indians. 

They travelled all that night and the next. 
morning, and by noon, when thoroughly worn. 
out, reached the Ohio River, a little above. 
Wheeling. Here they were fortunate enough 
to find a man with a canoe, who was just re-. 
turning to the settlement from a hunting 
expedition. He took them in, his hoat, and 
in a short while they were safe within the 
walls of Fort Henry, where the hunter re- 
lated his story to the wondering and admiring 
pioneers. As marvelhous as were his deeds, 
some were inclined to. doubt the: trith of 
Wetzel’s narration, when he claimed to have 
rescued the ‘woman’ and child against such 
great odds; but the four scalps and the three 
rifles were proofs too'strong-to be controvert- 
ed, and the doubters were convinced. Wet- 
zél said, and said truly, that it was the best 
day’s work he had ever done, and that he 
doubted if ay man on the frontier ‘could 
beat it. He was right; for in all his cam- 
paigns, he never before nor after had the 
fortune to slay six Indiansin one day. 

The woman and child he had rescued 
found friends in the garrison, and it was not 
long before the former became the wife of 
ohe: of the settlers. The poor woman did 
not cherish her first husband’s memory the 
less for her speedy second marriage, but it 
was a necessity that she and her little one 
should have some one to protect and provide 
for them, and it was thus rendered absolutely 
necessary for her to marry again. She never 
forgot Lewis Wetzel, or the service he had 
rendered her, and to this day the hunter's 
mémory is cherished by hone with greater 
reverence than by her descendants: ==, 
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ELSIE’S LOVE. 


BY LOUISE DUPEE. 


Exsre’s tears made a little silvery rain 
there, amid the pansieg in the dim, forest-like 
old garden. They glittered like pearls on the 
purple petals, and slid away into the tangled 
grass until it seemed as if the dew must have 
fallen again at noontide, or the maple tree 
above had kept a few bright rills of the yes- 
terday’s rain in its great, broad leaves, and 
had suddenly shaken them off in a frolic with 
the breeze. But they were bitter tears, for 
all that, and Elsie’s eyes did not look as bright 
through them as the pansies did; great, wide- 
open, childlike, brown eyes they were, with 
yellow lights in them that danced and flick- 
‘ered as blithely as the summer sunshine 
usually; but now they were completely 
quenched in the dreary mist of the first real 
sorrow that had ever clouded them. The 
garden was full of rich, musky odors, and 
wandering lights, and dusky, purple shadows. 
Here and there a fountain sang its soft, 
rippling summer song from some still spot 
where roses grew, and the birds answered 
each other from tree to tree, in the sleepy 
afternoon air. Over Elsie’s head in the 
maple an oriole chanted, full of content in 
the midsummer sweetness, and the wind had 
just breath enough to rustle the ribbon 
grasses, and nod the lilies, and finger the 
curls of Elsie’s golden hair. 

Poor little Elsie! how dark and dreary the 
world looked to her amid all that sunshine, 
and blossom, and fragrance. It was as if a 
blight had fallen over everything, as if winter 
had suddenly entered the rosy dominions of 
summer with its chilling air and desolate 
skies. She was sure that it would never be 
summer for her again. She had lost all that 
was bright and joyful, all that was worth 

‘living for. Why couldn’t she die? She was 
so tired’ of life, and no one would miss her 
very much. Her mother would weep a good 
deal at first, perhaps, and keep saying, regret- 
fully, “Poor little Elsie!” but she would be 
very careful not to spoil her beautiful eyes, 
and would find consolation in the fact that 
mourning was so very becoming to her; and 


' he would come there just the same, and they 


would sing in the parlor at twilight, and sail 
on the river, and wander through the dewy 
Marden to see the moon rise over the silver 


poplars, and the fountains foam and plash 
under the magic spell of the starlight. Then, 
by-and-by, bridal bells would ring, and the 
house would be brimmed with bridal flowers, 
and overflowing with bridal splendor; and 
there would be never a trace of mourning in 
the bridal robes, never a trace of sadness in 
the happy, bridal faces. It would all be as if 
she had never lived, only, in the midst of all 
the joy and brightness, some one might re- 
member to make some little mention of her, 
and Horace, who was fond of her, at least, in 
a paternal sort of way, might scatter a few of 
the white flowers over her grave, but with 
only dew on them for tears. 
“ How foolish it was in me to imagine that 
he loved me even as I loved him! It is as 
mamma says; he looks upon me as a child, 
and would laugh if he guessed at my folly,” 
she said to herself; “ but I never should have 
imagined that he was mamma’s lover. It 
seems so strange; and she loves him and is 
going to marry him. But it was cruel of her 
to talk to me as she did. I shall never forget 
it. She fears that I shall become an object of 
ridicule then, because I blush and behave in 
such a silly manner in his presence. She is 
sure that he notices it, and that it embarrasses 
him. I don’t believe that. I never am con- 
scious of behaving in any extraordinary way | 
when he is by, and I am sure that he never 
seems embarrassed on any occasion. He is 
always the same to me in mamma’s presence. 
She watches his every movement as if she 
were jealous; but when we are alone, he’s so 
different! so kind and tender! I can hardly 
believe that he does not love me when I think 
of it. Then he has said so many things when 
we haye been walking in the garden, though 
mamma always finds us out so soon, and finds 
some pretext to send me into the house, and 
keeps him with her until the small hours, 
with her guitar and the gay little love-songs 
she is always singing; and, I have fancied 
that at such times he seemed loath to part 
with me, and more than once he has said, 
‘Hurry back again, little Elsie! or, ‘We will 
wait for you, Elsie; don’t stay.” But mamma 
alfvays seemed so displeased, if, after accom- 
plishing my errand, I did venture back again, 
that I have never dared to do so of late. I 
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have wondered much at her conduct, and 
why did I never guess that she loved him? 
It was natural that they should wish to be 
alone, two lovers as they were; but he feared 
to wound my feelings, or that I would be 
lonely in the house alone. Dear Cousin 
Horace! how kind he has been to me ever 
since I was such a forlorn little girl when 
papa died. How could I help loving him? 
He has been like a father to me, and yet he 
has never seemed like that. He never seemed 
as old to me as he is, and, if he is so much 
older than I, he is younger than mamma. 
Why isn’t a marriage as unsuitable between 
them as it would be between him and a lady 
much younger ?” 

Elsie blushed then through her tears at 
her own boldness in even thinking of such a 
thing, and began to weep afresh, with her 
cheek against the wet pansies. 

“T will go away from here and forget him,” 
she sobbed. “Mamma says that she is going 
to marry him for my sake as well as for her 
own; even if she did not love she must marry 
him, we are so poor, and he owns the very 
house we live in, and half the country 
besides. But I never will live with them, 
never in the world! I'll wander shelterless 
through the streets sooner!” 

Just then: the low, mellow tones of a flute 
came trembling through the shady old gar- 
den, startling Elsie to her feet. It was 
Horace’s flute, and he was on his way to the 
house. He usually came through the garden, 
and always brought his flute with him; for 
Mrs. Raymond and Elsie both were passion- 
ately fond of music, and especially of that 
wonderful instrument of Horace’s; and no 
one could coax such melody out of its silver 
throat as he did—such airy trills, and sweet, 
throbbing tremolos, such bright, bubbling 
joy, and deep, pathetic sorrow as were in the 
long-drawn strains that echoed from his lips. 

But to-day she was in no mood to hear the 
flute, and would not have seen the player for 
worlds, and gathering up the folds of her 
white dress, she cfept softly behind a great 
maple, tlie nearest hiding-place, for his foot- 
steps were sounding in the path close at 
hand, and waited breathlessly for him to pass. 
But fate and the wind were determined that 
he should find her. Fate sent him down on 
that side of the path, and the wind lifted one 
end of her dainty sash and dangled it over a 
green spray, full in sight. Horace stood still 
and looked at it a moment, and then pro- 
ceeded to investigate. 


“Ah, little Elsie!” he exclaimed, “ who are 
you hiding from? Just preparing to spring 
out and startle me, I suppose; but it was all 
in vain, my dearie. I had a presentiment 
that you were in the garden, and am always 
prepared for the sudden appearance of fairies 
in these shades.” 

Elsie shaded her tear-stained face with her 
hand, and tried to laugh, but the laugh was a 
miserable failure; it was only a sob with a 
little sorrowful music in it, and Horace 
caught sight of a great, round tear on the 
dimpled, baby-like cheek. 

“ Tears, Elsie?” said he, anxiously bending 
over the little, crumpled figure in surprise ; 
for Elsie was never a bit April-eye, but as 
sunny as a June day all the year through. 

“ Tears, indeed!” echoed the merry, musi- 
cal voice of Mrs. Raymond, who had stepped 
out, of some shadow to his side. “ Well, when 
one’s sweetheart is about to sail away one 
must weep, and this is a pretty place to weep 
in. Quite romantic, isn’t it?” 

Horace looked up with his face full of sur- 
prised inquiry. Elsie reddened painfully, but 
was silent, gazing straight into her mother’s 
eyes, with a look half reproach, half indigna- 
tion, and half surprise. 

“ Jack Herbert’s going to Germany to com- 
plete his studies, you know,” she added, by 
way of explanation, “and little Elsie finds it 
too hard to part with him, doubtless. They 
have been sweethearts ever since they were 
babies. Isn’t it so, Elsie?” 

The flush grew deeper, if possible, on Elsie’s 
cheek, but she deigned no reply as she stood 
there pulling confusedly at the blossoming 
rose branches at her side; and as Horace 
watched her, a dark cloud grew over his 
frank, handsome face. 

Mrs. Raymond found the silence embarrass- 
ing, and she commenced to rally Elsie on her 
blushes, and begged her to spare the rose 
bushes, as they should miss the roses next 
year. 


“It is better that Hurace should believe - 


that I am in love with Jack Herbert,” 
thought Elsie. And she still kept a demure 
silence, though her sweet mouth tgembled, 
and her cheeks were pale with indignation at 
her mother’s deceit, that, was always so 
ready and cunning. “How could she say 
that, when she knows as well as I do that I 
never give a thought to Jack Herbert’s 
coming or going ?” 

Mrs. Raymond called Horace’s attention to 
a superb cluster of Japan lilies, that was glit- 
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tering with the fountain spray in a great, 
golden sunbeam, and Elsie took this opportu- 
nity to escape. Her mother looked after 


her with a playful shrug of her dainty 


shoulders. 

“Ah,” said she, “ it makes one feel sadly old 
to see one’s children, babies yesterday, grow- 
ing up to be men and women! I am sorry 
that little Elsie has thrown away her toys so 
soon for love, which, at best, has a thorn 
in it.” 

“Is Elsie engaged to young Herbert?” 
asked Horace, abruptly. 

“O no, not really engaged. Elsie is too 
young, though I was married at her age. But 
the’child is really in love. I’ve suspected it 
this long time. Well, the Herberts are a good 
family and Jack is a fine fellow, though there 
is a little of the petit maitre about him, and 
he is not just the one I should imagine Elsie 
would fancy. But ‘love has nought to do 
with meetness or unmeetness,’ you know.” 

Horace made no reply, but stood fingering 
his flute in an absent way, and Mrs. Raymond 
made haste to change the subject. 

In a few moments she had coaxed him en- 
tirely out of his moodiness, and he was 
listening eagerly to her brilliant talk, seem- 
ingly forgetful of all save herself. And it was 
small wonder, for she was a beautiful woman. 
One who had cheated time of his due, and 
was wrinkleless and rosy at the age of thirty- 


‘ five, looking scarcely older than Elsie, who 


had just entered her seventeenth year. 


: Strangers were not easily induced to believe 


that they were indeed mother and daughter. 
There ‘was not the slightest resemblance 
between them. Mrs. Raymond had Spanish 
blood in her veins; coils of ‘purple-black hair, 
with eyes to match, large, and lustrous, and 
deep, and cheeks like the flushed side of a 
ripe peach, Elsie’s beauty was of a less 
positive character, and brought into contrast 
with her mother, it was like the pure, pale 
gleam of a pearl to the perpetual sparkle and 
splendor of a great, lustrous ruby. 

Elsie hurried towards the house, neither 
hearing nor seeing, like one in a dream, until 
suddenly a sweet-brier branch was pulled 
lightly across her path, bringing her to a 
sudden standstill. She started and looked up, 
and there stood Jack Herbert, laughing at 
her. Elsie frowned and was decidedly un- 
gracious at first; still there was no way to get 


‘rid of him, and she might as well make the 


best of his society for a while, at least. He 
would not go in doors, it was so beautiful out, 
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now that the sky was reddening into sunset, 
Would Elsie walk with him ? 

She nodded her consent, and they wandered 
aimlessly over the lawn, and along the river 
bank which skirted the garden, where the 
wild azalias grew, in their rich, creamy 
clusters, and the primroses were waiting, 
with their yellow bells folded, for the dusk. 
It was already dark in the garden, and one 
could only guess by the sudden puffs of fra- 
grance of the close-shut bells in its dim 
alleys. But the song of river, and fountain, 
and wind grew sweeter as the day grew dim- 
mer, and the silvery tremble of Horace’s 
flute echoed about the water as if there were 
some enchantment in the air that held it. 
Elsie, listening to its melody, forgot where 
she was and who was beside her, and walked 
along in a dreary sort of dream, while Jack 
was uttering his shy compliments, and gazing 
wistfully at her downcast, absorbed face. 
They paused to rest a moment, leaning over 
the garden gate, where a broad, open aisle, 
drifted with sunset splendor, stretched like a 
strip of rose color through the purple, tree- 
shaded dusk. And there, with the glorifying 
light on their still happy faces, came two 
quiet figures, clinging closely together. His 
head was bent downward as if to look in her 
face, that was so tenderly uptttrned to meet 
his gaze, her hand lay caressingly on his 
shoulder. The flute was silent now, but the 
Tow, indistinct murmur of the words that fell 
from their lips came to Elsie’s sensitive ears 
like the very murmur of love, and she shud- 
dered as if the wind and the dew had given 
her a sudden chill. Her companion noticed 
it, and wrapped her shawl about her with 
tender, anxious care. It was always chilly 
by the river at night, he said, and proposed 
walking in the garden, where it was still, and 
warm, and fragrant. But no; Elsie liked the 
river; she wished to see the moon rise over 
it, as it would before long, and the garden 
was damp and close; the fragrance of the wet 
heliotropes sickened her. And suddenly she 
brightened into sometRing brighter than 
even her old, gay, sunshiny self, and beamed 
upon Jack with a gracious sweetness which 
surprised as well as charmed him, though her 
merriment grated a little upon his ears, since 
this was his farewell visit, when they were to 
part, not for days or months, but for. years. 
He crowned her with evening primroses until 
she was like the fairy queen of the night, with 
the scintillant light in her clear, gray eyes, the 
yellow rays in her pale, golden hair, her white 
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dress floating about her like a moonshiny sort 
of mist. Then she tricked herself in all wan- 
ner of ferns, and wet, sparkling grasses, her 
laughing voice ringing into every nook of the 
still garden, or a song bubbling lightly from 
her restless lips, 

“Ah, Elsie,” quavered Jack, with a deep, 
prolonged sigh, “how can you be so merry 
when to-night we are to part—to part for- 
ever, perhaps ?” 

“O no, not forever, I hope,” said Elsie, still 
busied at weaving her fantastic wreaths, “I 
should be sorry if it were to be forever.” 

“But not sorry that it is to be so long?” 
said Jack, reproachfully, his eyes fixed long- 
ingly on the lovely little face. 

“Of course I am,” said she, but without a 
trace of regret in her tone. “1 shall miss you 
very much, Jack,” 
. She blushed a little, there in the soft, semi- 

darkness, though, and Jack, somewhat em- 
boldened by that, seized the little, wet, 
fragrant hands, ferns and all, and whispered 
his love in her ear with boyish eagerness. 

“Do you love me, Elsie? Can you ever 
love me, do you think?” he pleaded again, 
after a long, oppressive silence; for Elsie 
would not speak. 

But still no answer, only that of a whip- 
poorwill, who suddenly commenced his song 
in the poplars. But she suffered her hands 
to remain in his clasp, and her downcast face, 
though very serious, expressed neither anger 
nor displeasure. 

“Do speak, Elsie! I cannot wait any 
longer,” he urged, clasping the little hands 
more tightly. “Tell me if you love me—if 
you will marry me when I come back? Why 
need you keep me in this suspense ?” 

She looked up with a half sigh, without the 
foolish, blushing joy that is natural under 
such circumstances, and said, simply and 
gravely: 

“Yes, Jack, I will marry you.” 

Jack’s raptures at this ready and almost 
unhoped-for answer to his appeal blinded 
him to the joylessness of the fair little face, 
and he never heeded that there was a little 
jar of regret, instead of love’s tremulous 
cadence, in her voice. 

“T had hardly a shadow of hope that you 
loved me, Elsie. Why have you never given 
me a hint of it, when you have known that I 
have been half dying for you all along, you 
shy, deceiving little thing ?” 

“T never knew any such thing, Jack,” said 
Elsie; “and, Jack,” she added, hesitatingly, 
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but still frankly and bravely, “I’m afraid that 
Ido not love you very much—not as you do 
me. You have always been a dear friend, to 
me, you know, and it seems very strange to 
think of you in any other light. But you are 
better than any one I know, and I am sure I 
shall be happier to marry you than to— 
than—” 

She broke off in confusion, a vivid blush on 
either cheek. 

“Than what, Elsie?” said Jack, looking a 
little disappointed, but not entirely cast 
down. “But you love me a little, Elsie? 
You will love me a good deal by-and-by, 
perhaps. I can wait. Only be true to me, 
darling!” 

“Yes, yes,” murmured Elsie, with tears in 
her bright eyes. “You are sure, then, that 
you are satisfied with me, Jack, even if I do 
not love you so dearly now ?” 

Jack was sure that he could never marry 
any one else, but he was a little puzzled by 
her manner, a good deal saddened to feel 
how little she loved him; but he was too 
deeply in love with her to be wretched over 
it. It was enough, after all, that she had 
promised to marry him. It was natural that 
she should be comparatively indifferent to 
him, since she had never thought whether 
she. loved him before or no, never guessed 
that he loved her. He did not reflect on the 
strangeness of her ready acceptance under 
such circumstances; he might have fancied 
that it was her poverty and his wealth that 
made her so unhesitating—other people 
would have said so—but Jack was trusting 
and unsuspicious; he would never have 
harbored an unworthy thought against 
Elsie. 

They had lingered long by the river, and 
the moon was high over the poplars, and 
bright lights were gleaming through the 
woodbined windows of the picturesque old 
house when Jack and Elsie came up the path 
to the door. Elsie ran immediately up stairs 
and left Jack to speak to her mother, to gain 
her consent to their marriage, which Elsie 
knew well enough would be granted very 
cheerfully. So she waited quietly in her own 
room, looking sadly out on the pretty, moon- 
silvered landscape, as if nothing would ever 
look very pretty to her again, until her . 
mother came up with kisses and smiles,and . 
took her down into the parlor where Jack 
was promenading restlessly up and down, 
with his bright, triumphant face rosy in the 
flickering firelight; for Mrs. Raymond always 
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had a fire lighted on summer nights when 
there was the least damp or chill as an 
excuse, for it made the room so inviting and 
cheery, and Horace liked it above all things. 
He was there to-night, looking thoughtfully 
into the bright flame when Elsie appeared, 
demure, and still, and unblushing, stepping 
behind her stately mother. 

.“I have told Jack that he may have you,” 
said Mrs. Raymond, benignly, as she placed 
Elsie’s little, cold, passive hand in his, 
“though you are both very young, and I do 
not approve of such long engagements as a 
general thing.” 

And Jack, who was a perfect boy, gave his 
future mother-in-law an impulsive, playful 
kiss, and held the little hand as if he never 
would let it go. 

Horace behaved as if it were beneath his 
dignity to heed them at all, only saying a few 
brief, cold words of congratulation, in a lofty, 
stilted way, very uvlike himself, Elsie thought. 
She had always been sure of his sympathy in 
everything before; but now he was strangely 
uninterested, never glancing towards her or 
addressing her, save for those cool, congratu- 
latory phrases, when. he had always been so 
lavish of playful words to her, so caressing 
and kind. And when Jack took his leave at 
last, the poor child really clung to him regret- 
fully, feeling that he was the only one who 
cared for her in the world, and that she was 
to be utterly alone. There was never any 
sympathy between her and her mother, and 
Elsie had been kept so secluded that she 
never had a girl friend or companion. Hor- 
ace had been all to her, but he never could 
be anything any more. 

So Jack sailed away to the Old World, 
with a lock of Elsie’s yellow hair in his vest 
pocket, and her image in his heart. And the 
next morning after his departure, Elsie 
begged her mother to let her go away, too. 
She was so tired of remaining always at 
home; her life was so monotonous, she was 
fairly sick for the need of a change, and 
Uncle Ben had asked her so many times to 
come and spend a year with him in his omy 
old farmhouse at Brambleton. 

“But, my dear child,” said Mrs. Raymond, 
“you would die of utter loneliness before the 
* year was over in that stupid place; and what 


- should I do without you?” 


Elsie was not afraid of the loneliness, 
neither had she any fears that her mother 
would suffer missing her presence, and after 
a‘ little languid show of resistance, as Elsie 
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fearing that she was “going into a decline,” 


was sure she would do, Mrs. Raymond gave 
her consent to the proposed visit. 

“Elsie cannot remain at home now Jack is 
gone,” she explained to Horace, who came in 
that evening and sat with his flute in the 


flashing firelight. “She is going to flit away . 


to Uncle Ben, and leave me alone for a whole 
” 

He took the flute from his lips in the midst 
of a bar of Jl Scgrettor, and turned about 
quickly to look into the little white face that 
drooped in an opposite corner. A sweet little 
face, which had never before quite lost the 
smile from its childish dimples, but had sud- 
denly grown pathetic, as if some deep sorrow 
had touched it. 

She felt his gaze and blushed rosy red, and 
Mrs. Raymond looked from one to the other 
with her keen, black eyes, reading full well 


the secret in each of their hearts—the secret . 


they kept so utterly hidden from each other, 
the fates assisting them to do so in their 
mysterious way, and one fate, in particular, 
in the shape of an artful woman. 

“Elsie going away!” ‘he exclaimed, in a 
strange, sharp tone; “ going away for a year!” 

“Yes,” said Mrs. Raymond, “she is deter- 
mined to go to Brambleton to drink new 
milk, pick buttercups, and play with the 
lambs, as she used to do when she was a 
little girl on her summer visits to the farm. 
But I imagine she will wish herself home 
again when the snows fall and storms whistle 
about those dreary hills.” 

“It is dreary everywhere then,” said Hor- 
ace, absently; whereupon he -proceeded to 
pipe a few melancholy strains on his. flute, 
then rose hurriedly and prepared to go, 
though it had been his habit of late to spend 
his evenings at Mrs. Raymond’s fireside. 

“T have an engagement this evening,” he 
explained. “I will come over again in the 
morning.” 

Two days afterwards Elsie was domesti- 
eated in the old farmhouse at Brambleton, 
with rough, cheery Uncle Ben, and homely, 
good-natured Aunt Phebe. But she neither 
picked buttercups nor played with the lambs, 
though she may have sipped a little new milk 
for her supper. She was in no mood for play, 
poor child, and the buttercups had lost the 
glories they displayed when they tempted 
her baby fingers through broken stiles and 
under orchard walls: She was listless, and 
pale, and weary-looking, in spite.of the balm 
in the country breezes, and Aunt Phebe, 
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as the country people say, brought down 
aprons full of dry, bitter herbs from the attic, 
and kept the kitchen in a steam with hot, 
nauseous teas, day after day, which Elsie 
patiently swallowed, first one kind and then 
another, until her little red mouth was in a 
perpetual pucker, but all to no purpose. The 
pretty round face would lengthen, and the 
wild rose cheeks grow paler and paler, in 
spite of everything. 

“It’s likely the climate don’t agree with 
her,” said Uncle Ben, consolingly, “and she’ll 
be better by-and-by when she gets used 
to it.” 

But Aunt Phebe was determined to have it 
that she was consumptive, and Elsie was still 
a martyr to hoarhound and thoroughwort. 


All she seemed to care for was to be out of 


doors and alone. She avoided the merry 
pienies and berry gatherings, where the 
cherry-cheeked country lasses flirted with 
the stalwart young farmers in their smart 
Sunday attire; the sailing parties on the 
pond, and the afternoon sewing-circles, lively 
with tea-drinking and gossip. But when the 
days were the stillest and dimmest, in an old 
wood, full of spicy fragrance, and starry 
bramble blossoms, and bubbling brooks, and 
sweet, low-voiced birds, she whiled the hours 
away, thinking of Horace, and living over 
again the scene that occurred when they 
parted. She no longer despised herself as a 
weak little woman, won unwooed ; for in that 
last moment, when it was all too late, and 
Jack’s ring was glittering upon her finger, 
Horace’s love was revealed to her. She went 
out in the morning to make a farewell visit 
to the garden, and there, ’mid the dew and 
mist, in the first yellow beams of sunshine, 
she met Horace, pacing slowly up and down 
the long, flowery alleys. Only the earliest 
birds were piping in the dusky branches, and 
the morning glories hesitated to open their 
beaming blue eyes in the uncertain light. 
There was no stir as yet about the house, 
and only the darting of wings, the rustle of 
the morning wind fanning away the sleepy 
night fragrance, and the shrill peal of the 
larks and thrushes. 

“What could have sent him over there at 
the dusk of dawn?” Elsie wondered, as she 
stood watching him, unobserved, under a 
dripping larch tree. 

But he spied her out quickly, and crossed 
over to where she stood. 

“So you are going to leave us to-day, little 
Elsie?” he said, half reproachfully, peering 


under the little white cape-bonnet she wore 
at the shy, pale face. 

She could not speak, and someway two or 
three great tears came climbing into her eyes, 
and rolled down her cheek and over her pink 
dress, like so many great pearls. She was 
vexed with herself for being so silly, but she 
could not help it. Then, before-she knew it, 
she was clasped tightly in his arms, as she 
never had been before, and instead of trying 
to release herself, as she would have done if 
she had been in her senses, she only clung to 
him and sobbed on his shoulder. Foolish 
little Eisie! 

“Ah, Elsie,” he said, at last, in his low, in- 
tense tone, “if you only knew what you have 
been to me—what I have dared to hope these 
past months!” 

But there was Jack’s ring glittering and 
flashing before their eyes, and, after. a little 
thrill of joy, Elsie cried out that it was too 
late. 


“ Not too late, my darling,” he urged, hold- 
ing her still in bis close embrace. “ It—” 

But here, startling the lovers as if a shell 
had burst in their ears, came Mrs. Raymond’s 
smooth, clear voice echoing through the 

en. 

“ Elsie, Elsie!” she called. 

And Elsie hastened to obey the summons, 
only turning back to wave a mute farewell to 
Horace, who would fain have detained her 
one moment longer. 

“Elsie,” said her mother, who had trailed 
her white drapery over the wet lawn in quest 
of her, “you'll take cold to stay out here so 
long in all this mist and dampness. What 
have you been doing? I’ve been waiting to - 
see to your trunks, and you took the keys 
with you.” 

Elsie wondered what there was to see to 
about the trunks, for they were packed the 
night before; but she said nothing, and two 
hours later was whirled away in the cars 
towards Brambleton. She did not see Horace 
at the depot, as she had half hoped, half 
feared to do, never had seen or heard from 
him since, though every morning she awoke 
with a sort of presentiment that she should 
receive some word’ from him to-day, or that 
he would come to her and claim her as his 
own. Why was he:so silent if he did not, as 
he said, consider it too late for them to love 
each other? But Horace was the soul of 
honor, she thought. He spoke passionately, 
hastily, then, and now he would not seek her 
because she was bound to another, at the 
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same time being perfectly cénscious that all 
her heart was his. 

And still she wore Jack’s ring, its sparkle a 
continual reproach and regret; still she ‘re- 
eeived and answered Jack’s long, loving 
letters, though she scarcely knew a word 
they contained, even after she had read them 
» over; and wrote her brief, mechanical replies 
in a dazed sort of a way, as one might write 
in a'dream, pleading indisposition as an 
excuse for their imperfections. 

But at last, in a fit of desperation, one 
wailing autumn day, when the woods were 
brown and the sky leaden, she wrote to Jack, 
begging him to release her from her engage- 
ment. It was all wrong, she said, and she 
was very unhappy. A humble, penitent, 
pathetic letter it was, wherein she confessed 
her love for another. She could not explain 
now why she had accepted his proposal so 
readily, but in acting thus she had done him 
a great wrong; for she had been almost as 
sure then that she could never love him as 
she was now. Then slipping the ring, which 
had been to her the most galling of fetters, 
off her finger, she resolved to go home and 
show Horace that she was freé. This done, 
she rejoiced for a time in a new, sweet sense 
of liberty, and saw stretehed out before her 
a summer land of promise, veiled in azure 
mist, with hints of the deepest joy, and a 
certainty of peace and rest. But long before 
the letter had reached its destination, this 
strangely-inconsistent little Elsie would fain 
have taken it all back again, and still have 
worn the ring whose glitter had distressed 

her so. The promised land faded into a track 
of eloud, and gloom, and uncertainty. Why, 
she could not tell. Did she not love Horace? 
and did he not love her? or was it Jack, after 
all, who had stolen away her heart? 

- You will say that she did not love at all, 
and was only a weak, romantic and morbid 
little maiden, who had been overdosed with 
sugar-plums and love stories, and preferred to 
ery for the moon rather than to rejoice simply 
and thankfully in the bright things already 
within her reach. But whatever it was that 
had come over her, she was wretched enough, 
and grew more and more so every day. Her 


fonging for home and Horace had vanished, 


and still she delayed her journey thither, but 
sat liatlessly by the great, blazing wood fire, 
while the short days began to wear veils of 
frest, and the long, chill nights to leave white 
tracks about the door, thinking less of Horace 
now than of Jack and his disappointment, 


and waiting fn dread and still in longing for 
an answer to that letter from over the sea, 
But as the days grew frostier and the skies 
were radiant with their clear winter sparkle, 
a little of the sparkle came back into Elsie’s 
eyes, and before the Christmas bells began to 
ring, a Christmas rose blossomed on her 
cheek, its flush faint and wavering, but still a 
rose, and she was far prettier than ever she 
had been before, though the baby dimples in 
her cheek had all vanished. She wondered 
why she did not hear from Jack. Had he too 
much contempt for her to deign to make one 
word of reply, or had he never received the 
letter? Letters were sometimes lost, espec- 
ially on such long journeys. But no! fate 
would never have been so kind to her as to 
have disposed of this one in that way. Per- 
haps Jack was angry and waiting to let his 
anger cool a little before he wrote, and 
‘perhaps he néver intended to write at all. 
But one night she received a letter from her 
mother, which contained somewhat startling 
and wnexpected news.. It was a summons to 
a wedding which was to take place on New 
Year’s eve, and Mrs. Raymond was to be the 
bride and Horace the groom on that occasion. 

Elsie’s little red mouth wreathed into a 
smile of contempt as she tucked the folded 
paper into the dainty envelop again. 

“So weak,” she murmured to herself, “to 
be taken thus by storm by an artful woman! 
He does not love her; he knows that he does 
not love her, and she knows it, also. He 
only marries her because she would. He had 
neither courage nor strength to defend him- 
self against her attacks, and has surrendered 
at last. Well, I hope they will be happy. 1 
shall never break my heart over such & 
man!” 

And with a great show of careless compos- 
ure, though there was no one near to note it, 
Elsie went about packing her trunks and 
preparing for her journey. She found it 
dreary at home, though the house was filled 
with the gay bustle which always precedes a 
wedding, Horace came in, as usual, in the 
evenings, but he was no longer Horace to 
Elsie. And he was, indeed, unlike his old 
self—unlike the Horace who used to make 


the evenings so gay with his merry jests and 


careless laughter, and the sweet, airy music 
of his flute. He was restless, and moody, and 
solemn, and avoided Elsie even more studi- 
ously than Elsie avoided him. She wondered 
if those old evenings were not dreams; she 


was almost sure that those summer dusks in 
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the scented garden, when they had wandered 
together through the rows of moon-silvered 

were nothing more real. She had 
been dreaming long, and was not yet quite 
awake to reality. 

When they first met, after their long sepa- 
ration, he reddened and seemed confused, but 
not she. She greeted him simply and coolly, 
looking him calmly in the face with her clear 
gray eyes, and with a womanly dignity with 


‘which little Elsie had suddenly found herself 


adorned. And every day the distance seemed 
to grow between them. Whenever he played 
on his flute, which was but seldom, he did not 
play as he used to play, scattering the airy 
notes about like water ripples on enchanted 
air, now sparkling with joy, now wailing with 
sorrow, now deep and tender with passion. 
It was very ordinary music that he made 
now, she thought, and only awakened a sort 
of regret that was neither tender nor sweet. 
Perhaps, after all, she never really cared for 
him. He was much older than she; he was 
quite grave, and sombre, and old-bachelorlike 
in his habits. She was not sure but she 
should prefer a younger hero, even if Horace 
were endowed with all the. perfections and 
graces she had. seen hovering about him 
through the mist of her dream. 

So Elsie went about the house much as she 
did of old, light of foot and with a song on 
her lips, and looking almost as bright, only for 
a dim cloud in her eyes, that were all sun- 
shine, and a little sad look instead of the 
dimples that used to play about her lips. 
Still her smiles looked as if they were very 
near tears, and her laugh sounded as if it 
were not all mirth. " 

No word came from Jack, and it was nearly 
two months since the letter which was such 
a weight on her mind had been mailed, 
though Elsie trembled with expectation at 
the ring of the postman, and waited eagerly 
for his coming every day. Then she began 
to fear that something had happened to Jack; 
that he was ill, perhaps dying, and, O terrible 
thought! he might have died there, in that 
strange land—died believing that she did not 
care for him, without leaving one farewell 
word for her! It made her almost wild to 
think of it, But the winter days were clear 
and bright, and amid their sparkle and glitter, 
breathing their merry, bracing air, it was 
easier to hope than to despair. 

The bridal night came at last, and before 
dressing, Elsie stole out of the heated, 
bustling house to take a little airing in the 


starry dark. It was a perfect night; the earth 
itself seemed decked in marriage robes, with 
its dainty snow foam and seed pearls. The 
wind was full of tinkling bell-notes, and the 
silvery clash of the icicles that hung like 
frosted spears from the boughs of the bare 
old trees, and now and then a gay strain of: 
musie sounded from the house, whose win- 
dows, full of ruddy light, sent out cheery 
gleams into the snow. Elsie went down past 
the deserted garden, that in its white desola- 
tion seemed to be full of the ghosts of old 
summers, to the river, which the winter had 
hushed and hidden under a glittering sheath- 
ing of iee. But even now it mirrored the 
moon and the weird, leafless poplars which 
bent over it, and the star sheer? clung to it 
like silver mist. Elsie thought of the night 
when she had stood there, leaning over the 
stile, with Jack by her side—that summer 
night that seemed ages ago, and yet was only 
a few short months in the past; of the weary 
days that had passed since, and looked for- 
ward, half shrinkingly, to a future which 
offered no radiant prospects, no summer, tio 
sunshine, no love. 

“0, if I could only see him once more!—if 
Jack were only here to-night!” she mar- 
mured, aloud. 

Whereupon’ she was suddenly folded in a 
pair of strong arms, and a merry voice rang 
out in a strangely familiar tone: 

“The fairies have granted your wish! A 
happy New Year, little Elsie!” 

“Jack!” faltered from Elsie’s white lips; 
but she could only cling to him in silence. 

“T startled you, my darling,” he said, ten- 
derly, bending down to kiss the little pale 
cheek. 

“But, Jack, is it you in reality, or am I 
dreaming?” said Elsie, looking shyly up into. 
his face. 

“Do you dream of me? I feared that,you 
had forgotten me, or had vanished away from 
the face of the earth, like the sprite you are. 
Why haven't you written me since October? 
I waited and waited to hear from you, until I 
saw home in prospective, then I thought I 
would not writé you that I was coming. I 
wished to surprise you. I only touched my 
native shores yesterday, but I ecouldn’t wait 
to see you, Elsie, and started to find you the 
first thing, though it was business not love 
which brought me home. They are*having a 
lawsuit over old Uncle Ellis’s property, and 
wish me to assist in it a little.” 


“Well, if you wished to surprise me, your ~ 
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end was accomplished, certainly,” said Elsie, 
who had scarcely recovered her breath as yet. 
“I did write to you, Jack.” And a vivid blush 
burned in her cheek, and her voice was trem- 
ulous. “Didn’t you receive the last letter— 
the one I wrote and mailed in November ?” 
“Never!” said Jack; “and it isn’t the first 
letter I’ve lost during my absence. Aggra- 
They manage the mails with such 


Elsie did not think it aggravating, but her 
heart bounded with the sudden conclusion 
that fate, after all, was in her favor. And 
they walked up to the house together, as 
happy a pair of lovers as any who were 
abroad under the stars that sparkling New 
Year's eve. « 

Elsie’s toilet was necessarily hurried, she 
had tarried out of doors so long, but she did 
not forget to slip Jack’s ring, whose glitter 
had been absent so long, on her forefinger 
before she came down, as radiant as a fresh 
Christmas rose, into the drawing-room. But 
she was not quite at her ease until she had 
confessed everything to Jack, which she did 
as they sat in a little recess apart from the 
brilliant crowd. 

Jack listened to it all in silence, and when 


Wayside Sweetness. 


she had finished, she waited anxiously for him 
to speak. 

“What can you think of me, Jack?” she 
quavered at last, studying his grave face. 

“I think that you are my own little Elsie,” 
he murmured, smiling. 

The jubilant music of the wedding march 
was swelling in their ears, awaking dreams of 
another bridal. 

Jack suddenly turned to Elsie. 


“Let our wedding be just one year from ° 


to-night,” he whispered. “I shall come for 
you then.” 

“So soon!” she faltered. “I thought you 
and mamma arranged, at first, that it should 
not be for years.” 

“But Pm afraid to trust you away from me 
longer, you’re such an uncertain little thing— 
never sure of anything.” 

“Yes, Jack, I’m sure of one thing.” And 
when Jack would know what that thing was, 
she whispered it in his ear, and it seemed 
highly satisfactory. “I never loved Horace,” 
she said; “I loved an.ideal, and then when I 
awoke from that dream, I found that the 
freakish little god was shooting arrows at me 
from your quiver.” 


But a step from the track of the dusty street, 
Silent under its tumult and din, 

Here are the roses freshly a-blow, 
True to the summer, and sweetly akin. 


All aglow in harmonious bands, 

* Never a frown on one pure, pink face, 

Sweet to the very gold of their cores, 
And wasted here in this sultry place. 


Dust will dim, and odors blight, 

And who, of the many passers-by, 
Will see, or mind, a silent flower, 

As the crowded, bustling hours fly? . 


Poor little roses, glowing and glad, [blind ; 

You have only bloomed for the deaf and the 
You will soon be crushed by a whirling wheel, 
Or ground ’neath the foot of a passing hind. 
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You cannot be eaten, or drunken, or worn; 
Nor your value counted in gold at the banks; 

So.where is the tise of your fragrant hearts, 
Of your glowing blush, or your smiling ranks? 


You are but a weed whom no law protects, 
The crowded town has no place for you, 

No place for aught that is half as sweet, 
As sweet, and as helpless, and as true. 


Nor, in all the world, is there any care 
For what is tender, and simple, and true; 
The showiest colors are oftenest worn, 
Though sin is of scarlet, and truth is of blue. 


Only mine is the narrow thought :— 
The roses freshen, and tremble, and smile; 

Roses, true to the work of your lives, 

You are wiser than I am, all this while. 
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GAGNON’S PEAK. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


Our tedious and unprofitable cruise in the 
barque Fortune was finished at last, and we 
were snug at anchor in the bay of Nukahiva. 
Misfortune, she might have been appropriate- 
ly called, so far as that season was concerned ; 
for I had been boxhauling about for six 
months in her, and my “lay” of her catch- 
ings was insufficient to pay my tobacco and 
slop bills. My term of service expired at this 
port, and I had the option of receiving an 
honorable discharge, or of trying my luck 
another half year in her. Little cipherjng 
would be required for paying me off, as the 
balance was all on the wrong side of the 
books, I being considerably in debt to the 
ship. To collect this balance from me would 
be to extract blood from a stone, as I was 
then but a reckless adventurer, here to-day 
and gone to-morrow. I was no stranger to 
the island of Nukahiva, the most frequented 
of the Marquesan group, having, in the course 
of my wanderings in the Pacific, brought up 
here several times. The bay in which we 
were moored, the Port Ann Maria of the 
saucy frigate Essex where she rendezvoused 
and refitted her numerous prizes in the war 
of 1812, was now occupied by a heavy French 
frigate and two corvettes, while fortifications 


were going up on shore, and sentries paced 


their beats at various points round the bay. 
The experiment of convict labor was also 
being tried at this time, though it proved, 
like most others under similar circumstances, 
a failure, 

I was packing up my few traps, preparatory 
to going ashore, the morning after our arrival, 
having not the remotest idea what would be 
my next movement in the way of travel and 
adventure, when a cutter pulled alongside of 
us from the French sloop-of-war. An officer 
came on board, saluted the. captain, and be- 
gan putting questions, but .his knowledge of 
English being quite limited, and the old man’s 
command of French even more so, one of the 
seamen in the boat was called upon to assist 
in explaining matters between them, so as to 
be mutually intelligible. My delight equalled 
my astonishment at recognizing in the inter- 
preter an old shipmate and crony, Ned Butler, 
who had sailed with me in two ships, and 
from whom I had parted company at Payta, 


more than a year before. We had only time 
to give each other a hearty greeting and 
shake of the hand as he jumped in over the 
rail, for he was wanted on the quarter-deck. 
The object of the visit from the man-of-war 
was to inquire whether we had seen any 
vessel pass out during the night. A smart 
little schooner, which had been moored in 
shore of us when we anchored the night be- 
fore, was now missing. She had been used as 
a light transport between the islands.of the 
group, and also to visit the various bays and 
points of landing round Nukahiva, but not 
having been employed for some few days past, 
had been left with only one man on board to 
have the care of her. When wanted for 
service she was manned with a temporary 
crew from the flag-ship. 

A notorious felon named Gagnon was also . 
missing, a man who had been brought out 
from France in one of the transports, but had 
afterwards been permitted to enlist as a 
soldier in the “infanterie de la marine,” as 
the corps was caHed which occupied the 
oceanic settlements, and had been placed the 
night before as a sentinel on a post near the 
shore of the bay and directly abreast of 
the little schooner’s anchorage. With him 
had disappeared two sailors from the Acteon, 
the ship which brought him out, and it was 
probable that these three had boarded the 
light craft in the night, either killed or gagged 
the single shipkeeper, slipped the cable, and 
gone off on some sort of buccaneering or ma- 
rauding cruise. As the night was very dark, 
and she lay at some distance from the man- 
of-war, she had stolen out without having 
alarmed the lookouts. 

Our ancher-watch had seen nothing, and 
failing to get any information, the officer soon 
left us. Butler and I found an opportunity 
to exchange a few words, and appointed to 
meet each other that evening at a little 
restaurant near the landing, kept by an old 
Frenchman. My old shipmate was looking 
uncommonly well, and his really handsome, 
manly figure was well set off by his neat 
French naval rig for tropical weather, trousers 
and jumper being both white, with wide blue 
collar turned over, while his jaunty little hat 
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showing that he belonged to the corvette. 

We were both punctually on hand that 
night to drink auld lang syne in a bottle of 
vin ordinaire at the little half-French, half- 
aboriginal shanty, where old Gaspard was 
licensed to dispense refreshments, liquors in- 
cluded, to soldiers and seamen, but not to 
natives of the soil. 

“Well, Nat,” said Butler, as we were filling 
our glasses at the little table in the corner. 
“How goes it? Good luck in that old 

?” 

“ No luck at all,” I answered, gloomily. “ 
haven’t a shot in the locker.” 

Two five-franc pieces were pulled out of 
Ned’s pocket by way of reply, and one of 
them rang on the table before me. 

“ Half’s fair between chummies,” said he. 

“But I don’t like to take it, unless I borrow 
it, to be repaid.” 

“Nonsense! I should take it from you if 
the case was reversed, for I should suppose 
you meant it, just as Ido. It'll be your turn 
by-and-by. But what have you got in view 
ahead ?” he asked. 

“Nothing,” I replied. “I don’t know 
where I shall turn up next, and feel as if I 
didn’t care much. Perhaps I shall reship 


in the Fortune, for I must be off somewhere - 


in.a few days. But how long have you been 
serving under the tri-color ?” 

“About a year,’ answered Butler. “I en- 
listed for two years. Why don’t you try it, 
Nat? It’s pleasant service, cruising among 
these islands, or lying in a snug bay fora 
month or two ata time. The work is light, 
and the usage is good enough, fresh grub 
nearly all the time, and a run ashore often.” 

“Do you want men ?” I asked. 

“Yes, we want a dozen in L’Afrique now. 
You'll get a month’s advance, and if you let 
me bring you to the ship, Pll get ten francs 
bounty, and that we'll divide—or drink it 
together, which amounts to the same thing.” 

ship?” 

Yen, lot: me mienagp all that,” nid Batler, 
“and Tl warrant you'll be on board the 
L’ Afrique, and in my mess, too, I'll get you 
enlisted for one year, and then our times of 
service will be up together.” 

“All right,” said I. “I may as well be a 
Frenchman for a year as anything else that I 
can see offering now.” 

. “Well, I'll arrange the matter and meet 
you here again to-morrow. I shouldn’t be 
surprised if we were ordered on a wild goose 


chase among the groups after that cutthroat 
that carried off the little Alouette from her 
anchorage last night. That was neatly done, 
though. Gaspard, let’s have another bottle of 
your red swipes,” he added, seeing that my 
glass was nearly empty. 

“ There are only three men in that schooner, 
I understand,” said I. 

“That's all,” my friend answered, “but 
three’ can handle her very well; she’s light 
rigged and sparred, and everything works 
like a charm. Besides, he can get natives 
enough at some of the other islands if he 
wants a heavier crew. She’s got plenty of 
truck aboard for trade, plenty of small arms; 
and mounts one little brass gun amidships—a 
regular snapper. I’ve been two or, three 
short cruises in her myself,.and she’s just 
such a craft as I would like to own if I was 
trading among these chains of islands in the 
Pacific. They say this Gagnon is a first-rate 
seaman too, and an out-and-out navigator, 
Then there was one man left in charge of 
her, and it’s not certain that they have killed 
him. He may have joined them, or at least 
pretended to, to save his life; which would 
make a crew of four.” 

“Do you suppose he has gone to any of the 
islands of this group ?” 

“No, not to remain there, though he may 
touch at some of them. I have heard tell of 
a newly discovered island a few days’ sail to 
the southwest, that, from its description, 
would be a good out-of-the-way place to settle. 
But whether this Gagnon knows anything of 
it, I can’t say. By the way, there may be a 
chart on board the schooner with the new 


- island laid down in pencil. There are nautical 


instruments all complete, and in order, for 
the Alouette was always kept ready for service 
at a moment’s warning.” 

“He may make some trouble before he is 
taken, if he is so disposed.” 

“Yes, or he may destroy the vessel, and 
settle down into a Crusoe life somewhere. 
But it is time for me to be going, for I must 
not overstay my leave, or I shall have it 
stopped. Be on hand to-morrow morning. 
Or come down to the boat with me now, and 
I will mention the matter to the lieutenant 
before we shove off, for we may be ordered to 
sea to-morrow.” 

We saw the officer, who, finding I was dis- 
posed to.ship, invited me to go on board and 
pass the night; and the next morning, I was 
duly enlisted for one year in the naval service 
of his majesty Louis Philippe. The signal 
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was made for us to heave short, and for the 
captain to come on board the flag-ship. Our 
canvas was logsed as he came alongside again 
with his orders, his boat and our anchor came 
up simultaneously, and L’Afrique, taking 
advantage of a light air, was outside the reef 
and steering to the southwest before the sea- 
breeze set in. Gagnon had now some thirty- 
six hours the start of us, and I had wondered 
why pursuit was delayed so long. But we 


game to the conclusion, my shipmate and I, 


that it was not thought best to detach a 
yessel in pursuit until having ascertained 
whether or not he was still lurking about 
some one of the bays of Nukahiva. Reports 
had doubtless been since received from all 
points round the circuit of the island. The 
sloop-of-war seemed now to shape her course 
with confidence, crowding all sail, but whether 
upon any clue or not, was, of course, only 
known to those in command. 

L'Afrique was a most beautiful vessel, 
mounting twenty heavy guns on one deck, 
and evidently a smart sailer, though Butler 
gave his opinion that she would prove no 
match for the schooner in a fair trial of speed, 
unless in very strong winds. The trades con- 
tinued moderate, and carrying sail all night, 
anisland was in sight at daylight in the morn- 
ing. This I knew, as we approached it, to be 
Hliau, having seen it two or three times be- 
fore. Tliough wooded, and producing some 
cocoanuts, it is uninhabited. It was carefully 
examined and a bright lookout kept as the lee 
side of it opened to our view, but no sail was 
seen, nor any signs of life on shore. A boat 
was sent in charge of the second lieutenant, 
to land and search for traces of a recent visit, 
and was successful, even beyond the captain’s 
expectations. She returned within half an 
hour, and I saw the officer hand sometliing 
like a flat bit of wood or bark to the com- 
mander, who glanced at it a moment, and 
the order was given to fill away and crowd on 
the studdingsails still running to the south- 
west. 

I was all abroad after leaving Hiau, as to 
any knowledge of our position, and was ac- 
quainted with no islands in this direction, 
though I had heard rumors of the late dis- 
covery of which my shipmate had spoken at 
old Gaspard’s table. 

“Ned,” said I, that evening, “what do you 
suppose they found at Hiau to guide us? for 
it would seem by our after-manceuvres that 
we are on the track of this Gagnon.” 
“Fouchon, the bowman of the boat, tells 
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me,” returned my chum, “that they found 
fresh tracks up and down the beach which 
had certainly been made within a day or two, 
and also marks of wood having been dragged 
down along the ground, but while they were 
examining these, the lieutenant appeared 
with a bit of wood in his hand, and seemed 
not to care for looking any further, but to 
have found all he wanted; for he gave the 
order to push off in a great hurry. He handed 
this bit of wood to the captain as if it con- 
tained all the report it was necessary to 
make.” 

“What could it be?” I asked. 

“Something written on it by old Leroux, 
the ship-keeper, of course. He was a tried 
and trusty veteran, was old Leroux. Indeed, 
you might know that, or he wouldn’t have 
been detailed in charge of the vessel and 
property. I cannot account for it how they 
managed to surprise him without his raising 
any alarm. But the best of us will be off our 
guard at times, in a case like that, where 
everything appears safe and snug. You see, 
it was unfortunate for this pirate Gagnon, 
that he was so short-handed as to be obliged 
to take the old ship-keeper in, the boat with 
him at Hiau, for of course he didn’t dare to 
leave him on board the schooner alone, and 
he must leave one man, at least, to manage 
her.” - 

“If he had been ed perhaps 
he would have killed Leroux,” I suggested. 

“No doubt of it,” said Butler. “I don’t 
think he would have hesitated to do so. He 
only spared his life, depend upon ~ because 
he needed his help.” 

We continued on the same course for 
seven or eight days, the winds, during a por- 
tion of the time, being very light and baffling, 
when land was again seen, high and distant, 
and, delayed by light airs we were still several 
miles from it when the sun went down though 
it had been visible all day. We fanned in a 
little nearer, and then lay off and on through 
the night that we might make our observa- 
tions by daylight. We found ourselves not 
more than two miles from its base in the 
morning, but the land was bold and precip- 
itous, and the uniform color of the ocean in- 
dicated no soundings within a short distance 
of the rocks. This island bore marks of 
voleanic origin, and had the general appear- 
ance of having been pushed up out of the sea. 
It was brown and sterile, except that here 
and there sloping hills of green were distin- 
guishable, like oases fm the desert. No signs 
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of life yet appeared, and we coasted down the 

land as fast as the light wind would propel 
us. Passing a projecting headland we sud- 
denly came in view of a remarkable peak or 
eminence pierced through at the height of 
‘seven or eight hundred feet above the sea. 
As we passed abreast of it, the officers observ- 
ing it with telescopes, something like a flag 
“was projected from the hole and waved for a 
‘minute, and then suddenly disappeared. We 
-eould make it out with the naked eye, after 
we perceived the slight stir of excitement on 
the quarter-deck, though at that giddy height 
_it appeared like adit of rag, or bird’s wing. 

“ We are on the track,” said Butler to me. 
“That’s some of old Leroux’s work. I hope 
Gagnon wont catch him at it, for he’d think 
nothing of hurling him down from that peak, 
if he knew of that signal.” 

Standing on by this remarkable landmark 
and luffing up to follow the trend of the land, 
we passed not long afterwards another proin- 
inent bluff, hardly less remarkable than the 
other, being much higher, and tapering grad- 
ually upward, a massive tower of naked gray 
rock, forming one of the headlands of an iron- 
bound bay which now opened to our view, in- 
denting the west side of the island. The bay 
itself presented an array of lofty cliffs almost 
inaccessible to man, though it was observable 
that the patches of vegetation were much 
larger ahd more numerous on this side, and 
in a few spots, the cocoanut, banana and 
other trees reared their heads, showing a con- 

- siderable deposit of soil. But no vessel was 
yet to be seen, and here, if anywhere, would 
Gagnon be likely to land. The signal at the 
embrasure in the rocky peak cvould never 
have waved there without human agency. 
But he might have destroyed the vessel, for 
he had, perhaps, made a shorter passage than 
the corvette, and if so, would have had ample 
time to carry ashore all that would be of any 
value to him. 

Onur lead gave us soundings, gradually — 
shoaling as we worked in shore, showing that 
there was anchorage here though none of the 
best, while the confused jumble of sunken 
rocks and boulders all round the shores of 

- the bay appeared to present an insurmount- 

“able obstacle to landing the heavy boats of 
the man-of-war. Luckily we had with us a 

- whale-boat, which might be made available in 
landing a few men at a time. It was known 
that L’Alouette also had one when she was 

_ seized, it having been found useful in her 
cruises about the archipelago. 
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We did not wish to come to anchor with 
the ship without further evidence that those 
whom we sought were here. So we beat y 
into the bay on short tacks, keeping the Jeaq 
going, and the telescopes constantly 
upon the land to scrutinize every new object 
that came in sight as we worked to windward, 
A discovery was at last made that set al 
doubts at rest. At the very head of the bay, 
in the spot that appeared most favorable fora 
landing, au object rose in view with each re- 
ceding wave, which looked more like a timber 
standing erect than a rock. Nearer and 
nearer we approached it at every short board 
we made, till it was ascertained beyond all 
question to be a vessel’s stern post, and now 
the falling tide laid bare the ends of several 
floor timbers just peeping above the surface, 
All were now well assured that the beautiful 
schooner had been destroyed, probably run 
ashore, and then burned, as far as was possible 
to do it where she lay. 

The captain’s course of action was now 
decided upon. Gagnon and his gang were 
here without doubt, and they must be taken 
or killed. When in ten fathoms water, and 
at easy distance for a covering fire upon the 
beach at thé head of the bay, we came to with 
the best bower anchor made all snug, and got 
out the boats. I found myself with Butler 
assigned for duty in the whale-boat, which 
was to be used if found necessary, in landing 
the attacking force from the heavier boats. 
Forty men, including both sailors and marines, 
were told off for boat. service, and fire-arms 
served out to us all. It was no holiday sport 
that we had before us, to attack this despera- 


do in his stronghold, the mountains being 80 | 


difficult of access, and the passes in many 
places so narrow that they might be main- 
tained by a few determined men against an 
army, as long as their ammunition held out. 
We pushed off and rowed for the shore in 
three boats, the ship’s heavy guns being load- 


ed and trained upon the point of landing. — 


The first lieutenant commanded in the barge, 
and the whale-boat, as being lightest and best 
adapted for skirmishing service as well as 
for landing among the rocks, pulled a little in 
advance. We selected a spot for landing 
where a large flat rock was left bare by the 
receding wave at each recoil, and by anchor- 
ing the boats and veering till the stern was 
nearly up to the rock, the whole force could 
be landed much sooner than by depending 
entirely upon the whale-boat. No sign of life 
had yet been seen, and the operation of land- 


ing in this manner consumed some time, for 
care was necessary to keep all the fire-arms. 
and ammunition dry, as well as to avoid in- 
jury to the boats, and there was not room for 
both the large boats to veer in to the landing 
rock at the same time. 

We had landed about half the men, and 
were all huddled together without order or 
formation on the rocks, with the sea washing 
about our legs, when suddenly a sharp re- 
port broke upon the air, and a shot from the 
little brass pivot gun, the Alouette’s “snap- 
per,” as my friend called it, came whistling 
through our straggling ranks, and struck the 
whale-boat, passing through her between 
wind and water. She was anchored with 
only one man in her at the moment, and no 
one was injured, though the frail craft was, of 
course, ruined. “Forward!” was the word, 
and we jumped from rock to rock, to reach 
terra firma, and gain a position where we 
could form, while the other boat was landing 
her men. The enemy were not to be seen 
now, the gun having been concealed behind a 
natural rampart of rock, except at the mo- 
ment it was fired, and immediately masked 
again. We rushed up the jagged slope of the 
rocks, the first lieutenant cheering us on; we 
were within fifty yards of the enemy, when 
again their little gun wheeled into view and 
sent another ball plunging among us, killing 
two marines, its report being partially lost 
amid the thunder of one of the -Afrique’s 
thirty-twos, which was fired almost at the 
same instant, its deafening roar and the 
mountain echoes seeming to shake the whole 
bay. The range was too long, however; the 
ponderous ball passed just over the pirate’s 
heads and struck the cliff beyond, near its 
base, loosening some fragments of rock, but 
harming no one. We were getting warmed 
up for a charge, now, and pushed on to cap- 
ture the gun before it should be fired again, 
leaving our dead shipmates as they had fallen. 
But it was Gagnon’s parting shot which had 
laid them low; the artillery was abandoned 
to us, and as we burst upon the late ambush, 
the three men were seen struggling up a pre- 
cipitous path ahead of us. 

Where, then, was Leroux ? But we had 
no time to think of the matter. Up we toiled 
after them, feeling that some of is must lose 
our lives before we could win the day; for the 
enemy’s strength lay im position, ours in 
numbers. Another of our party was wounded, 
though not seriously, by a musket ball, in the 
ascent; but the man who fired the shot ex- 
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posed himself too long, and we had the satis- 
faction of seeing him fall, shot dead by one of 
our marines. There were only two to contend 
with now, but they dashed on without halt- 
ing, being more familiar with the locality than 
we; and as we reached a flat shelf of rock we 
halted, and drew up for a minute’s rest and 
consultation before proceeding further. 

Nothing could be wilder or more grand than . 
the scenery from this point. The broad shelf 
on which we stood narrowed gradually ahead 
of us to a ridge hardly wide enough to admit 
more than two men abreast. From this ridge 
others branched off .in various directions, 
forming a network of narrow passes, overlook- 
ing deep chasms, while towards the middle of 
the island the descent was more gradual to 
what appeared to be an extinct crater, in the 
sides of which at various points vegetation 
was flourishing under a vertical sun, while 
the summits of the ridges presented to our 
view nothing but faces of bare rock. The 
singular peak with the hole through ‘it was 
now to be seen, viewed, of course, on. its op- 
posite face, and it was towards this that the 
two men seemed to be making their way. 
Onward we pressed again, now reinforced by 
a part of the other boat’s crew. We soon 
came to a spot where the rocky ridge doubled 
upon itself, forming a ravine too wide to be 
jumped over, which Gagnon and his com- 
panion had crossed upgn a bridge of boards 
previously prepared. The shattered pieces of 
the bridge were to be seen far down the cliffs, 
where they had thrown them after having 
passed over. A long circuit was necessary to 
reach the point which they had arrived at by 
stepping on this frail structure. 

In making this detour we were all startled 
by a cry of horror from the officer in advance, 
as he pointed to the object which had extort- 
ed it from him. Not six feet below us,on a 
projection where it had lodged in falling, lay 
the body of poor old Leroux the ship-keeper, 
flat on his back, the breast of his shirt fallen 
wide open, and a little dark hole from which 
the blood still oozed telling that his heart had 
been pierced by a pistol ball. The desire to- 
avenge him urged us on faster than before, 
and the two fugitives had now disappeared 
from our sight, having probably gained their 
last stronghold, where they intended making 
a final stand, and selling their lives dearly. A 
push onward of perhaps half a mile, in close 
order, marching two or sometimes three or 
four abreast, as the width of the ridge would 
admit, and we found ourselves brought to bay 
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No place could have been better fortified by 
nature as a last citadel for a desperate man to 
take his stand in. The high peak with the 
opening pierced in it, rose some two hundred 
yards in advance of us, the irregularities with- 
in the rocky chamber affording protection 
from shot, while it could only be approached 
in front by a narrow and giddy pass, barely 
wide enough for one man, who would be 
obliged to give his whole attention to his 
footing. Another of our party was shot down 
assoon as’ he came within rifle range, and 
there was no resource for the moment but to 
retreat out of fire, which we were ordered 
to do. 

The baffled lieutenant was at his wit’s end. 
He ordered us to keep back at a safe distance 
and to shelter ourselves as far as possible over 
the sides of the cliffs, while he waited impa- 
tiently for the officer who commanded the 
other division to come up, that they might 
consult together. We could accomplish 
nothing where we were; to advance in single 
file on the narrow pass would be madness; to 
starve out the garrison would be a work of 
time, as the place was doubtless well stocked 
with provisions; to retreat in disgrace was 
not to be thought of. The consultation finally 
developed a plan which it was thought might 
enable us to turn the position. It would 
doubtless involve some loss of life, though not 
so much asthe direct attack in front. At 
our end of the ridge some eighty or a hundred 
feet below our position, was a projecting shelf 
which would afford good footing, and from 
this, by a rugged and gradually ascending 
route along the face of the cliff, another land- 
ing spot could be reached beneath the enemy’s 
fortress. Thence the peak rose to a level with 
the ridge, by a slope which was not very steep 
and was full of irregularities which favored the 
ascent. It was thought possible for a part of 


_ our force to climb this jagged escarpment, 


while any one issuing to attack them must 
instantly expose himself to the fire of our 
party on the ridge. The men in the rear were 
sent back to bring up a coil of small rope 
which luckily had been thrown into one of 
the boats before leaving the ship, aud pending 
their return, we disposed ourselves in safe 
positions out of range. 

Meanwhile the enemy, growing impatient 
at our long inaction and suspecting unforeseen 
danger, kept showing themselves partially at 
the mouth of the opening, and at last, the sea- 
man of the Acteon ventured to dart forth 


saddenly, with the evident purpose of looking 
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down into the chasm. His rashness cost him 
his life, for three or four rifles, ready aimed by 
unseen hands, cracked at the instant, and his 
lifeless body tumbled into the abyss below, 
Only one was now left to contend with, but 
he the most desperate of all, and doubtless 
provided with plenty of fire-arms. A shot 
whizzing over us, though it harmed no one, 
informed us that he was still on the alert, and 
prepared to defy us unto death. The coil of 
studdingsail halyards having arrived, one end 
was thrown down to the shelf below, while 
the other was secured to the rocks, and the 
third lieutenant was the first man to descend, 
followed by a dozen seamen, among whom 
were Butler and myself. In a few minutes 
we all stood safely on the projection, and the 
officer took the lead upward along the rugged 
path. The other shelf was also gained with- 
out accident, and the whole party rallied again 
for a charge up the sloping rock. It was found 
that three or four could ascend abreast, the 
face of the slope being wider than we had 
supposed. 

“Hn avant!” said the officer, and upward 
we struggled in close column. The leading 
rank had nearly reached the top when one of 
them fell back, wounded, upon his rear sup- 
porters. A dozen reports were blended in one 
from our end of the narrow pass, and the 
corpse of the master-spirit, Gagnon, crashed 
down among us. The check to our progress 
occasioned by this, proved our safety; for, the 
next instant, a deafening explosion that sus- 
pended our breaths, and appeared to shake 
the island to its base, drowned all other 
sounds, and transfixed every man with terror. 
The smoke cleared away; we clung to the 
cliff, pressed on upward, and stood—on the 
summit of the mountain! The whole tower 
of rock above the embrasure had been lifted 
bodily from its weakest point abreast the 
opening, and liurled outward into the sea, 
while we, directly beneath it, stood un- 
harmed. 

Upon investigating the spot, it was found 
that Gagnon had mined his fortress, and de- 
posited the powder, intending in the last 
resort to blow himself and as many as possible 
of his assailants into eternity together, after 
we should have effected a lodgment at his 
end of the narrow pass. Had he remained 
close until we entered the chamber to attack 
him, the destruction of life would have been 
fearful. But rasbly showing himself for 4 
shot at our party, he had drawn a volley from 
our comrades, and the train had, without 
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doubt, been ignited by the fire of their guns. 
Had the rock split.and scattered itself, some of 
us would have been crushed by the fragments. 
We owed our safety to the circumstance of its 
having fallen over seaward, nearly in one 
immense mass. 

We returned in mournful procession to the 
ship, notwithstanding our victory, if so it 
might be called. We bore the bodies of three 
of our shipmates, and of the faithful Leroux, 
the others being left where they fell among 
the rocks. Before night the Afrique was 
again under canvas on her return to report to 
the admiral. Little was found that was worth 


carrying with us, ex¢ept the schooner’s whale- 


boat, which was discovered concealed among 
the rocks, and brought off to replace our own, 


riddled by the first shot fired. The brass gun — 


was also embarked, and we were all glad 
that our work was finished, and that the rock- 
bound shores would soon fade from our view. 

Butler and I served out our time in the 
French service, and though our paths in life 
have been separated since, our old friendship 
is strong as ever; and we never meet, but we 
at once revert to this thrilling episode in the 
days of our young manhood, the attack-upon 
the desperado in his mountain fastness, which 
is still spoken of amdhg the French in the 
Pacific as Le Pic a Gagnon. 


TO GRIEF. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


Nay, come-not near me; let me scathless pass; 
Look not upon me with thy baleful eye; 
Sheath not thy arrows in my heart, alas! 
Lest of the bitter, gaping wound I die. 
Soft{ let me pass unheeded on my way— , : 
Forgot, unknown, or overlooked—I pray.. 


Lay not thy blighting finger on my joy; 
Chill not my hopes by thy untimely frost; 
Nor let the influence of thy breath destroy ’ 
The frailest blossom in my pathway tossed. . 
Be pitiful, O Grief! be wondrous kind! 
Nor plant thy thorns to rankle in my mind. 


I would not have thee for my daily guest, 

Nor nightly visitant. Breathe not among 
‘Fhe tried affections of this peaceful breast, 

Nor be this heart with untold anguish wrung, 
Stay! stay thy footsteps, thou destroyer, stay! 
Nor in my fair dominion dare to stray. 


I like thee not, thou gaunt, ‘sad-visaged thing, 
Who meddlest with the soul’s serenest joys, 
And in the bosom sittest like a king 
' Whose eruel mandate earthly hope destroys. 
’ Pass on! pass on! nor darken life’s fair day 
With clouds of sorrow wrapped in shadows ore. 


I shudder-as I see thee from afar— 
Thou foe to happiness, to joy and peace; 
I shun ‘the places where thy dwellings are, 
And pray from sorrow and from pain surcease. 
' Hide me! O hide me from this tyrant strong, 
Nor let him enter in to do me wrong. 
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Be pitiful, O Grief! Rough are thy ways, 
* And scarce their course can mortal footsteps tread. 
I shrink and cower ’neath thy fearful gaze— 
Pour not thy heavy burden on my head. 
Nay, come not near me! Go thy destined way, 


And let me thither pass in peace, I pray. 


Thus in its weakness prays the tearful soul: 
Let this cup from me pass; I dare not drink; 


From aught of misery or human dole 

The trembling nerve would sensitively shrink— 
But from such dark Gethsemanes arise 
The ever-blooming fields of Paradise. 


"T'S but throngh Grief’s dark channel that we gain 
The peaceful haven of unending rest; 
’Tis but through pangs of bitterness and pain 
The life is born that renders living blest— 
The seething blast of sorrow and despair 


But purifies the soul's encircling air. 


Once in a while a mistake is not a bad 
thing to make; as in the case that follows. 

One Of the many men who came and went 
as patients in ward six of our hospital at 
Washington, was Bernard Heine, a handsome, 
stalwart German, fresh, blonde, brave and 
merry. He was there three months in all; 
and being a social fellow, and a favorite of 
mine, told me all his history, in general terms, 
at first, but gradually growing more confiden- 
tial as he knew me better and became more 
assured of my sympathy. I knew what a 
wild, adventurous youth *he had been in the 
dear fatherland, by what hair-brained scrapes 
he had angered his friends, how at nineteen 
years of age he had run away and come to 
this country, how his parents had died during 
the two years in which he heard nothing . 
from home, and they nothing from him, and 
how sore his heatt was when he thought of 
them, and knew what grief he must haye 
caused them. I knew about the Van Dorms 
with whom he had boarded two years before 
he entered the army, and how the young 
people were like brothers and sisters to him, 
and the old people like father and mother, 
and how Lisa Van Dorm wrote to him every 
week. And here I guessed somewhat more 
than I knew. I guessed from the slight em- 
barrassment, the mingled coldness and kind- 
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ness with which he spoke of her, the 
unsatisfactory way in which he accounted 
for his having entered the army, the faint 
shade of annoyance which sometimes crossed 
his face when he read her letters, and his 
slowness in answering them—that Miss Liza 
was fonder of .him than. he of her, and that, 
maybe, he had entered the army to get rid of 
her. I had known cases where nice young 
men bad been cordially received and fondly 
cherished in families where there were mar- 
riageable daughters, and where, in spite of 


-themselves, the force of circumstances had 


obliged them to assume ties which they took 
reluctantly. 

' I like to see men do-their own wooing, and 
always respect a man who flies from a wooing 
woman. So my guesses made me like this 
young soldier all the better. He had m 
his will before entering the army, he told me, 
and left everything he had, among the rest a 
life-insurance of five thousand dollars, to the 
Van Dorms. He exaggerated his causes of 
gratitude to them. He had no one else in the 


world who eared for him; and besides their 4 


general friendliness, they had nursed him 
through a severe sickness, and refused to take 
any extra pay for it. 

“ They are the only ones in the world who 
would mourn if I should happen to get @ 
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bullet through me,” he said, with a touch of 
bitterness in his voice which showed that 
there was something yet untold in his story. 

Later, one evening when I was sitting by 
him to soothe and quiet him after the tor 
menting pain of having his wounded foot 
dressed, I got the rest of the story. He was 
feeling unusually depressed that night, and 
seemed to wish for a confidant. It was then 
that I first heard Helen Ayre’s name. She 
was a little yellow-haired school-mistress who 
also had boarded at Mrs. Van Dorm’s, had, 
indeed, known them longer than he had. I 
could see how he had loved her from the tone 
of unwilling, yearning, angry tenderness with 
which he spoke her name. I could see more 
than that—what he, like a fool, as men always 
are in such circumstances, could not see, the 
angry jealousy of the Van Dorms, their insin- 
uations, the seeds of disyension and distrust 
which they slyly sowed; how, while yet he 
had not dared to speak of love to the girl, 
they had made him believe that she had 
boasted of her powerover him, how he had 
been made to think her a coquette, and mer- 
cenary, careful not to give him too much 
encouragement till she should know how 
much money he had. When he spoke of her 
capricions treatment, and growing coldness 
towards him, I could see that they were but 
the reflection of his own distrust of her, and 
the effect of their mischief-making. I hinted 
this to him, but he would not hear to it. O, 
the Van Dorms were the salt of the earth, 
and his best friends, and they were incapable 
of deceit. 

“But maybe, they wanted you for Miss 
Liza,” I ventured. 

He dropped his eyes. 

“If they did,” he said, “they would not use 
dishonest means to bring it about. TI ought 
to consider that a new proof of thelt friend- 
ship for and confidence in me, even though I 
should be unwilling to gratify their wishes.” 

I liked his reserve and his trast. They were 
honorable. 

“At last she left the house and went some- 
where else to board,” he sald. “I think they 
had been a little cool with her for treating me 
80, and she didn’t want to stay. Besides, I 
suppose she hated the sight of me. When she 
went out the door the last time, I came from 
the parlor to bid her good-by, and she turned 
her head away.” 

“Did you ever have any talk, or attempt 
any explanation with her?” I asked. 

“No. We never had anything on the — 


subject, either understanding or misunder- 
standing.” 

“ Master Heine,” I said, emphatically, “ it is 
my private opinion that you have been made 
a dupe of.” ‘ 

He smiled faintly as he shook his head: 

7 O, if you knew them, you wouldn't say 
80. 

“ Have you ever heard from her sitice you 
came here?” I asked. 

“Not a word.” 

I was silent a moment, wondering if the 
poor little yellow-haired school-mistress might 
not have been breaking her heart slowly 
during the last year, and if she could know 
just where I was at that moment, if she 
would not consider me the most enviable 
woman in all the world. 

“TI wonder none of the Van Dorms come 
out to see you,” I said, presently. 

“QO, they wanted to come,” was his quick 
reply; “but Mrs. Van Dorm has been sick, 
and there was no one else who could leave. 
Liga had to take care of her mother. The 
boys and their father are driven with business, 
Besides, I wrote them that I was only slightly 
hurt; and you know I am going to have a 
furlough in a few weeks.” 

Our conversation was interrupted here, for 
more sick and wounded were brought in, and 
I had to attend to them. The ward already 
seemed nearly full; but many were convales- 
cent, and those we banished to the convales- 
cents’ room, and crowded all the beds we 
could get into the ward. The next morning 
the man in the bed next to Heine’s died. As 
the custom was, as soon as he was dead the 
card containing his name, age, place of birth, 
regiment, company, rank and disease, was 
taken down from the wall at the head of his 
bed, and carried to the office to be recorded, 
and reported. The weather was cool, and his 
funeral was pat off till the next afternoon. 

The next day just after funeral tine, as I 
sat in the ward taking a few minutes of rest 
after giving the three o’clock medicines, I 
glanced towards the door and saw two spectres 
there. To be sure they were men, stout and 
tarined, but their faces were, in spite of tan, 
of a sickly white, and their eyes were open 
and fixed glaringly. They both were staring 


at Heine who sat up in his bed reading the | 
Washington Star. newspaper. 
I approached them, though half afrald. If 


they were madmen, it would be well to have 
them stopped on the threshold; if they were 
clairvoyants who beheld some vision of horror 
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to us unseen, I felt safer to be near their 
piercing eyes. 

“You wish to see any one?” I asked polite- 
ly, much as in a dream we compliment a wolf 
or panther who we expect will devour us tlie 
next moment. 

One of the men never stirred nor seemed to 
hear me; but the other, without turning his 
eyes from their terrified gaze, pointed mutely, 
and with a shaking hand, to the man who sat 
so calmly reading his newspaper. 

“ That is Bernard Heine,” I said. “ Did you 
wish to see him ?” 

The man shuddered. 

“He is dead!” he said. “We have just 
been to his funeral.” 

*O no! it is a mistake,” I replied, soothing- 
ly, beginning to see what was the matter, 
though not knowing how the mistake hal 
occurred. “He is getting along nicely. There 
is not the least likelihood of his dying at 
present.” 

“ But,” the man persisted, still staring, “ his 
death was reported, with his age, place of 
birth, his regiment and company, all correct. 
He was in our company, and we have been 
together during the whole year. We heard 


it, and saw it in this morning's paper, and we 
came down from Camp Distribution to his 
funeral.” 

By this time the other man had got his 
jaws together, and looked at me. 

“ Did you get near enough to the chaplain 
at the funeral to hear the names read?” I 
asked. 

“No, we were late, and the names had been 
read,” was the reply. “ But we saw the paper 
with all the particulars in it.” 

I could but smile at his persistence. 

“Well, you can go and ask him if he is 


dead,” I said, turning away to attend to my 


business. 
They crossed the ward warily, with their 
eyes still intently fixed on the object of their 


incredulous fear, and when they were half. 


way across, Heine looked up and saw them. 
A bright smile broke over his face, and 
he held out both hands. 

“How are you, Herman? And you, Matt, 
I’m glad to see you.” 

At the sound of kis ringing voice, and the 
sight of his cheery face, their last doubt van- 
ished, and they sprang forward to grasp his 
hand, and one-hung about his neck, and 
kissed him, and barst into tears, while the 
other stood silent, but with brimming eyes 
and a quivering lip. It made my own eyes fill. 
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At firet Heine listened to their story with 
wondering incredulity, then suddenly turned 
about and reached the card above his be, 
He glanced over it, then looked at me. 

“Have you succecded in convincing your 
friends that you are not deed ?” I asked, going 
to him. 

He gave me the card. 

“That explains,” he said. “You know our 
beds were pushed along night before last, and 
we forgot to move the cards. I suppose in 
the hurry, when Thomas died, the wari- 
master took down the card over his bed and 
sent it to the office without looking at it.” 

Heine seemed moved, not so much at the 
thought of death associated with him, he had 
become too familiar with it for that, but at 
sight of his friends’ unexpected devotion. 

I left them, and they sat long with him, not 
going till the very last minute that left them 
time to get back to camp before their pass 
should be overstayed. i 

I found that Heine’s name had not been 
read out at the funeral, the chaplain, who 
was acquainted with him and had seen him 
that day, perceiving that there must be some 
nistake. 


“ Well, Heine,” I said, * you see you were 
wrong in one thing; there are others besides 
the Van Dorms who would mourn you 
dead.” 

He looked up with glistening eyes. 

“ Yes, God bless the poor fellows! I didn’t 
dream they cared so much about me.” 

“Learn one thing by this,” I said signifi- 
cantly. “It is not the deepest or truest 
affection that professes the must.” 

He dropped his eyes, and for a moment was 
silent. Then he said: - 


“They will all hear of my death. Ned 


Trask who told these fellows, tuld them he 
had written to Mr. Van Dorm and sent the 
paper.” 

“Such an unlucky mistake!” I said, and 
went, in a little fever of annoyance, to scold 
the ward-master and send the right card to 
the office. 

Later in the afternoon Heine beckoned me 
to him. There ‘was a little unusual color in 
his face, and light in his eyes; and though he 
smiled, it was not a merry smile. 

“I’ve been thinking that I will wait a 
while before writing,” he said. “Perhaps I 
ought not, but I would like to see how they 
all take’ it.” 

I agreed with him. Perhaps it was wrong, 
but I also would like to see how they all 
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would take it. So we practised a “ masterly 
inactivity,” and waited. 

_ Two days after, as quickly as the mail could 
bring a letter, came an epistle directed to the 


lady-nurse of ward 6 New Jerusalem Hospital. 


I opened it and read at the bottom of the 
second page, “Gertrude C. Van Dorm.” It 
was a precious epistle, written, as she assured 
me, by a woman at death’s door, though the 
writing was uncommonly firm, and the 
language surprisingly fluent fur a person in 
that condition. She also assured me that the 
deceased was unto her like a son, and, indeed, 
that had he lived, he would have been a son, 
being engaged to her eldest daughter. I read 
it all, then went and sat by Hejne, feeling 
angry enough with him for this engagement, 
and fully willing to tease him by telling him 
the whole truth. 

“ Heine,” I said} holding the letter before, 


me, “Mrs. Van Dorm is anxious that your 


watch, and any papers and money you may 
have died possessed of, should be sent to her 
forthwith.” P 

He colored, and looked intently at me, but 
said nothing. 

“She says that she has done a -great deal 
for you,” I went on, “ and that you are under 
great obligations to her.” 

“T told you what they have done,” he said, 
a little’hastily. “For the rest, I have always 
paid my board, and I never counted the many 
presents I have made them. I tried to pay 
tenfold all the expense they have been at for 
me, and I guess I have succeeded.” 

“She is very far gone,” I said, showing him 
the letter. “See how feeble the writing is? 
It is impossible for them to come on after 
your body. She supposes it will be decently 
buried here.” 


Heine grew still redder in the face, and a 


look of pain and mortification clouded his 
usually frank expression. 

“She says that you were engaged to her 
daughter,” I said, finally. 


A spark of fire shot from his wide-opened 


eyes, 

“Tt is a lie!” he cried. 

I gave him the letter and he read it, his 
hands shaking and his eyes flashing while he 
read, and at the last word he fiercely tore the 
sheet from end to end, then turned and hid 
his face in his pillow. I think the poor fellow 
shed tears at the bitterness of this awakening. 

‘1 bent over him for a whispered word: 

“Remember the comrades who loved you 

60 much better than you thought. Perhaps 


they are not the only ones.” Then I left him 
to get over his trouble as best he might. 

Once in a while as I went about, I glanced 
at him sitting pale and grave, pretending to 
read. ‘When I found time I was about going 
to ask him what I should do about answering 
the letter, when one of the nurses came to 
me saying that a lady was in my room waiting 
to see me. I went out immediately. 

Going into my shaded room, I saw a small, 
black-robed figure sitting in my arm-chair, 
and as she put her veil further back, caught 
sight of a thin, white face that turned towards 
me. She said not a word, and did not rise, 
but only sat there, as if half-fainting, and 
looked at me. Alas! in that sorrowful place 
I had grown familiar with such sights. 

On looking more closely I saw that this 
little lady was a young girl, but so pale and 
hollow-eyed that at first glance I might have 
taken her for twice her age. 

“My dear,” I said, taking her hand, “ you 
have come here to look for some friend. Do 
you know whether he is living or not ?” 

She panted out a breath or two, and her 
pale lips fashioned the word “dead !” 

I turned to the table and poured her a glass 


of wine. She took it obediently, and leaned 


her, head against the back of the chair, but 
with her wildly-searching eyes still fixed 
on me. 

“Will you tell me his name?” I said, 
presently. 

She strove to speak, but seemed unable to 
utter the name. Then she put her hand in 
the bosom of her dress, and taking therefrom 
a card-photograph, held it towards me, but 
without relinquishing it. I looked and saw a 
fine likeness of Bernard Heine in civilian’s 
dress, evidently taken two or three years 


before. 


_ The sight electrified me. I glanced up at 
the white forehead, and there were the pale 
yellow locks drawn back from it, and there 
was the violet blue of the eyes in which Heine 
had never seen such anguish, so that only the 
color was left true of his description. 


“You dear little creature!” I exclaimed, 
taking her in my arms, and tenderly removing 
her bonnet and shaw! that I might hold her 
more closely. “So you love Bernard well 
enough to ccme here for him.” 

“Can I get him?” she whispered, faintly, 
too much exhausted to weep. “I have come 
for him. Icame as soon as I heard, and I 
have not slept nor eaten since.” 

“Yes, you can get him!” I said, hardly 
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Knowing how te temper the news I had. for 
her. “You can have him forever. Do you 
know, dear, there was a mistake made ?” 

She lifted her head from my shoulder, and 
clasped my hand in her shaking palms, her 
startled eyes on my face. 

“ Be happy!” I shid, joyfully. “He lives!” 

The sweet head nodded aside,- and she 
slipped down fainting. 

It wasn’t long before she revived, but it 
was long before I could quiet ber, and pur- 
_ suade her not only that Heine lived, but that 
it was best she should not rush to him that 
aminute. At length I bethought me of the 
little curtained window in my room looking 
into the ward, and drawing the curtain partly 
away, gave her a peep at him as he sat there 
‘reading. Trembling all over, she stood, and, 
without removing her eyes, drank in the 
sight, as one perishing of thirst drinks in 
water. The tears began to flow fant, and the 
sobs to come. 

“TI loved him so all the time,’ she said; 
“and once I thought he loved me. But it 
seems not, or else they made mischief between 
us. I would never have sought him living, 
never! but when I thought him dead, my 
pride was in the dust. I would have crawled 
here on my knees if I could have got here in 
no other way. How pale and sober he looks! 
Is he very ill?” . 

“No; his foot has been bad, but it is getting 
on so well that hecen walk about alittle with 
a crutch.” 

“I have suffered so during the last year,” 
she sobbed, but wiping her streaming eyes 
thatshe might not lose sight of him. “It 
has worn me to a shadow. And I couldn’t 
tell anybody. They thought that I was in 


consumption, and I let them think it; but it 


was only heart-ache, and that is worse, You 
may think it strange, dear lady, that I talk so 
to you,” stretching out a white little hand to 
me, but unable to remove her eyes from him, 
“but this shock has broken my reserve, and I 
must speak once or die!’ 

“ Dear child, confide in me,” I said; “and 
trust also the future. Now I must go back to 
the ward. Will you stay here alone? or do 
you wish to go in now to see him?” 

“O no!” she cried, in alarm, the blood 
pouring into her face. “What would he 


think? I only wanted to go in when I didn’t 


know what I was abont.. I wouldn’t have 
him know, not for worlds, that I am here!” 

“ What! you will go back without speaking 
to him, or letting him know ?” I asked. 
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“Surely!” she said. “It is enough for me 
that he lives. Dead, I might have claimed 
him; but living, I am nothing to him.” 

“You are much to him,” I could not help 
saying. “He has told me of you, and I think 
he prefers you to any other. Besides, you 
should pity as well as love him. He thinks 
that he has scarcely a friend in the work, 
That is what he looks so pale and sober about 
now.” 

“But don’t tell him I am here!” she 
pleaded, as I went out the door; and turning 
to promise, I saw the light of a new hope 
blooming in his face. 

I could think of nothing else, and made 
every excuse to go often to speak to Heine 
that she might see him more and ook up. 
But she nor I could see no smile on his face 
though he had seldom more reason to smile. 
Little did he know whoSe loving eyes were 
watching him. 

I went back to my room presently, and the 
more I saw of this young stranger, the more 
I admired her, and the less I wondered at 
him for loving her. She was so sweet and 
dainty, and such a strong true. heart beat in 
her breagt, I did not like her less that she 
persisted she must go back the next morning, 
and refused me permission to tell him of her 
has no intention pheying 


— stayed with me that night, and was 
expecting to start in the morning at ten 
o’elock. At nine o’clock, my morning labors 
done, I went and sat by Heine’s bed, mindful 
of the eyes that unseen watched us. 

“Heine,” I said, “wouldu’t. you like to 
know how Helen Ayre took the news of your 
death?” 

He was sitting pale and gloomy, all his old 
cheerfulness goye. At my question he half 
turned away his head. 

“No!” he answered, bitterly. 

h.” 

“O, very well, then! I wont tell you. But 
I thought you might care to know,” I suid, 
carelessly. 

“What do you mean?” he exclaimed, 


“TI have had 


‘urmting bis eager face to me again. 


“0, it’s no matter,” I said, making a pre- 
tence of going away. “If you don’t feel any 
interest—” 

‘ A powerful hand grasped my wrist and 
held me. Heine must have been strongly 
moved to do that. He did not even apologize 
when I resumed my seat, somewhat discon- 


_ certed at such an exhibition before a score or 
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so of men who couldn’t know what the 
matter was. 

“Has she written?” he asked, trembling 
with impatience. 

“No; but I happen to know her. She had 
business in Washington, and called to see 
me.” 

“Dan these women! What torments they 
are!” he exclainsed, flercely. “Why don’t 
you tell me?” 

I forgave him on the spot, for he couldn't 
help 

“The poor little soul was very much 
grieved, though you don’t deserve it,” I said. 
“But I comforted her. You were a wretch to 
desert such a creature, and a fool to let the 
Van Dorms dupe you so.” 

“ Where is she ?” he panted out. 

“0, she is going North this morning,” I 
said, carelessly. “Her visit is over. She 
has friends here (so she had, Heine and I), 
and she is now going to leave them.” 

“Where did you see her?” he demanded, 
as if | were nobody at all, and he my master. 
“You haven’t been out of the hospital since I 
died; and she must have been here. Who is 


I couldn’t help laughing; but sobered myself 
the next moment. For Heine, with his 
face on fire, and his breath coming like that 
of a spent runner, was stretching his arm to 
reach his crutch that lay under the bed, and 
Preparing to get up. 

“Now, Heine—” 

He minded me no more than he would a 
feather. Staggering rapidly to his one foot, 
he rested.on the unaccustomed crutch, and 
began crossing the floor with seven-leagued 
strides. 


I could only follow him, hoping that he 
might have some delicacy about entering my 
room aminvited. Not a bit. Before I reached 


- it, he flung the door open and leaped over the 


threshold. And there stood the dear litfle 
frightened, mortified creature in one corner of 
the room, vainly trying to hide her face. 

“ My dear little girl!” he cried out; “is it 
you? and do you care whether I am dead or 
alive ?” 

She dropped the hands from before her face, 
and looked at him standing there, maimed, 
radiant, with eager arms outstrétehed. There 
was no room for pride in her generous heart. 
She came shyly forward a step or two, till 
within reach of ‘his arm that caught and 
clasped her. I meekly withdrew and closed 
the door after me, carrying a vision of that 
yellow head resting against Heine’s blue 
jacket. A yellow head looks very well against 
a blue jacket. 

It was nearly a week before I found myself 
at leisure to. reply to Mrs. Gertrude C. Van 
Dorm’s letter. My reply was as follows: 


“My MADAM :—I regret not being able 
to send you Mr. Heine’s watch, money and 
papers. He refuses to give them up, insisting 
that he has use for them himself. He sends 
his regards, however, and begs that you will 
have no uneasiness concerning his welfare, as 
his wife, Mrs. Helen Heine, formerly Miss 
Helen Ayre, is here and in constant attend- 
ance on him. I have the honor to be, etc.” 


What I wrote was simply trae. They were 
married. Heine, terrified lest he should lose 
her again, entreated, and I was on his side. 
He was six feet tall, and I was five feet six; 
he was a lieutenant in the artillery and I lady- 
nurse, regnant in the ward; what could a 
poor little yellow-haired school-mistress do 
against us? 

“Why, they had me*married in spite of my 

,” the minx would say, if you should ask 
her now. 

But the only way in which she showed her 
teeth on the occasion, was in the happiest - 
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TO 


T’ve read your touching ditty, 
In my August “ Ballou,” 
And all my heart’s great pity 
Is deeply stirred for you. 


Guard well your bonnie treasures, 
Be faithful—ne’er forget,— 

An avalanche of pleasures 
Shall overtake you yet. 


You're in no sad dilemma, 
Bliss will be yours in time; 

(I wish one’s name were Emma, 
So nicely does it rhyme.) 


I'll help you make appraisal, 
T'll tell you what to do, 

‘So that those eyes of hazel, 
And those of heavenly blue, 


“TIDE.” 


Shall smile on you forever, 
Along life’s winding way, 

And death itself shall never 
Chase all the charm away. 


For know, O Tide, dear fellow! 
(I’m telling what is true), 

Towards the sunset yellow 
There is a home for you; 


Where there are peace and plenty, 
Away from earthly harm, 

And wives, some ten or twenty, 
Hang on a single arm. 


So take with you your beauties; 
Why lingering do you stand? 

*Tis but the road to duty— a 
Your flight to Mormon land.—Morr, 


IN A NUTSHELL. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


Nannie and I had just settled ourselves 
for a quiet chat over school days and school 
friends, when she was summoned down to 
the parlor to greet a guest whom Mr. Carroll 
had brought home from the village hotel. I 
had arrived at the Maples only that day, and 
we had not seen each other before for nearly 
a@ year, and we were vexed enough at the 
interruption. 

“That dear old grandpa of mine has such 
a strange idea of hospitality!” said Nannie. 
“He considers it his duty. to invite every 
stranger who sets foot in Maplewood to take 
up his abode in this house. It is fortunate 
for us, Mrs, Gilson thinks, that Maplewood is 
such a little, forlorn, out-of-the-way place, 
that only now and then a stray pilgrim finds 
*his way to it—artists and invalids seeking 
quiet and pure air; not very interesting 
people generally. But I caught a glimpse of 
this one as he got out of the carriage, and he 
looked as if he were of a different stamp. 
Richard Brooke is a nice name, isn’t it? and 


he looked quite young, not much more than. 


thirty, I should say. Perhaps he may prove 
agreeable. I hope so, for I was afraid you'd 
find it dull with nobody here but Jack 
Haliburton.” And Nannie shook out the 
airy folds of her muslin dress, fastened a bit 


of cherry-colored ribbon in her hair, and ran 
down stairs. 

“Nobody but Jack Haliburton!” And 
with such a curl of her lip, too. 

That was the way in which Nannie had 
always spoken of him to me, as if Jack Hali- 
burton were the most contemptible person in 
the world; and I was surprised to find him a 
tall, handsome young man, with an intellect- 
ual face, and remarkably agreeable manners. 
I could only account for Nan’s indifference to 
him by the evident fact that the poor fellow 
had kept himself so long at her feet that she 
had fallen into the habit of looking down 
upon him. He was Mr. Carroll’s ward, and 
the old gentleman evidently would have been 
pleased to have him for a grandson. Perhaps 
because he was the owner of a fine old estate 
adjoining the Maples, and if Nannie were to 
marry him, Mr. Carroll would still have his 
darling near him, while now he was continu- 
ally tormented with a fear that some stranger 
should carry her away out of his sight. I 
couldn’t wonder at his love for her, nor at 
Mr. Jack Haliburton’s; for she was bewitch- 
ingly pretty and sweet, yet terribly teasing 
and coquettish withal: 


“A rosebud set with little willful thorns.” 
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“She would be sweetness itself to this stranger, 
I knew, delighted with an opportunity to 
tease Jack Haliburton. 

When I went down stairs she was chatting 
as familiarly with him as if they had been old 
friends, while Mr. Jack sat in a corner, with 
a very gloomy face, taking no part in the 
conversation. At,the tea-table I had ample 
opportunity to scan Mr. Richard Brooke's 
face, for he sat directly opposite me, and was 
too much oecupied with Nannie to notice my 
persistent staring. Why I stared at him I 
could not tell; there was something fascinat- 
ing, yet at the same time repelling, in his face ; 
it was dark and sallow, yet the finely-cut 
features and the dark, expressive eyes made 
it handsome; and his manner was so stately 
and gracious that you could more easily fancy 
him a court gentleman of the olden time, 
stepped down from one of the antique, tar- 
nished frames that hung in the hall, than a 
young man of modern days. Mr. Carroll.was 
evidently very much pleased with his gyest, 
yet at the same time a little annoyed by his 
evident admiration of Nannie; and Jack 
Haliburton grew more and more gnoody and 
unsocial, so that, left to be entertained by 
him—for Mr. Carroll had betaken himself 
and his cigar to the piazza immediately after 
supper—I began to grow a little dull, and was 
glial when a diversion was created by the 
entrance of Mrs. Gilson the housekeeper, 
who came to tell Nannie that the gipseys 
had come again, and this time the old for- 
- tune-teller was among them. 

“O, how delightful!” eried Nannie, spring- 
ing up. “The gipseys that I told you of, 
Beth—real, old-fashioned gipseys, such as 
you read of, and their dress is so strange and 
picturesque! They are encamped about a 
mile from here, and come here almost every 
day to beg. The old fortune-telle? who is 
with them is really quite famous, but I have 
never been able to see her. She is very obsti- 
nate and haughty, they say, and will tell 
fortunes only when she chooses. But now 
she is here, and you must all come and coax 
her to show you the mysteries of the future.” 

Mr. Brooke declared his utter unbelief in 
the gipsey’s powers, but required very little 
urging to follow where Nannie led, and I had 
@ great deal of curiosity in the matter, though 
Very little faith. Jack Haliburton sauntered 
along behind us to the kitchen, with a face 
expressive of the most perfect contempt. 

The fortune-teller was an old, gray-haired 
woman, with a face seamed with ‘wrinkles, 


yet with a good deal of the brightness of 
youth still left in her little, keen, black eyes. 
She had on a sort of wrapper of crimson 
flannel, something the worse for wear and a 
too slight acquaintance with the wash-tub, 
and a‘ profusion of jewelry—a necklace of 
gold beads around her yellow, shrivelled 
neck, earrings In her ears, and her bony 
fingers laden with rings. 

The sight of some money readily induced 
her to reveal our destinies. Nannie insisted 
upon my being the first to know my fate, 
and, earnestly scanning my palm, the gipsey 
related what she saw had happened to me 
in my past life; principally ridiculous false- 
hoods, but with now and then a truth that 
was positively startling. My future was ob- 
scured; she could see nothing of it, she said, 
and in that statement I put more faith than 
in anything else she said. Over Nannie’s 
outstretched palm she put on a wiser and 
more mysterious expression of countenance 
than over mine. 

“There’s trouble hangin’ over you, sore 
trouble,” she said, solemnly, “and the only 
thing that can save you from it is hid in 
a nutshell—hid in a nutshell, where I’m 
afraid you'll never find it. I can tell you no 
more than that; your life will be happy or 
full of trouble.aecording to whether you find 
the nutshell or no.” 

Mr. Brooke laughed aloud, and the gipsey 
shot an angry glance at him from her black 
eyes, which I fancied had a strange, far- 
seeing look in them. Then she got up and 
shook her finger at him threateningly : 

“There’s many a one mocks at me, my 
fine sir, but no good ever comes to ’em!” she 
said. And then she tottered out of the 
house, and no persuasions could induce her 
to return. 

Nannie made very merry over her fortune, 
yet treasuring it up in her superstitious little 
soul as possible truth, I knew. She sent to 
the one grocery store which Maplewood 
boasted, bought out the owner’s entire stock 
of nuts, and kept us all busy cracking them 
for the remainder of the evening. But in 
vain; nothing but its natural contents was 
to be found in any one of the shells, and 
when the last one was cracked, Nannie 
declared that she would trouble herself no 
more about the gipsey’s nonsensical predic- 
tion—would never think of it again if she 
could help it. 

So, to change the subject, when we had 
retired to our own room for the night, I 
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began to praise Jack Haliburton to Nan, and 
to wonder at her indifference to him. 

“Why don’t you care for him, Nan?” I 
said. 


“I don’t know,” she answered, musingly ; 
“perhaps because I have known him all my 
life. He seems like a brother to me. And I 
don’t want to care for him, or for anybody. 
I never mean to marry. I knowl shall be 
‘happier to stay here with grandpa all my life. 
Aunt Margaret’s fate is a warning to me.” 

I knew who “Aunt Margaret” was. In 
our school days Nannie had told me her 
story, and it was too sad to be forgotten. 
She was Nannie’s mother’s only sister, the 
youngest of the family, and the pet and pride. 
When she was only sixteen she had fallen in 
love with and married, without the consent 
_of her parents, a young man whom she had 
met while on a visit to New York. He took 
her to London with him, and there, after a 
few months, he left her alone and penniless, 
and she had never heard of him since. Those 
four months had been enough to show her 
the true character of the man whom she had 
married; she had fancied him everything 
that was good and noble; he had proved 
himself to be utterly heartless and unprin- 
cipled. 

The poor child’s heart was broken at this, and 
she had no strength to cope with the poverty 
and distress that closed around her. When, 
after months of weary search, her father 
found her, it was in the filthiest part of the 
city, in one of those tenement houses where 
the poorest of the poor are huddled together, 
and she was lying delirious with fever, too ill 
to know him, and with no care save the 
kindly offices of those about her, who were 
almost as destitute as she. It was months 
before she recovered her health, and then 
her mind was hopelessly.gone. Insanity was 
hereditary in her family, and care and sorrow 
had brought it, so early, upon her. 

“And she was so beautiful!” Nannie always 
added, with a sigh; “ but now, though she is 
only twenty-seven, her hair is as white as 
snow. Poor grandpa! it was that that killed 
him, he thought so much of her; he would 
never let her be carried to an asylum while 
he lived. But she is at S—— asylum now. 
I go to see her very often. She doesn’t know 
me, but I like to go. She is the only relative 
I have on mamma's side, you know. And 
her fate is a warning to me; every time I 
‘see her I resolve, over again, never to marry, 
or, if I do,” she added, hesitatingly, “to be 


sure that I marry some one who will be good 
to me.” 

“Then why not marry Jack Haliburton? 
You know he would ‘be good to you)” | 
said, trying to discover whether she had not, 
after all, a little shadow of liking for him; 
partly because I had a real sympathy for the 
young man, and partly, perhaps, because | 
had the natural feminine delight in mateb- 
making. 

“ Marry him! Now, Beth, don't you begin 
to talk tome in that way. I am fairly tired 
of the sound of Jack’s name, from having 
grandpa continually sounding it in my ears, 
Jack is very well, but I couldn’t marry him. 
As I said before, he’s like a brother to me.” 

So I said no more then, but mentally re- 
solved to do all in my power to further Mr. 
Jack’s suit; for I was worried by a vague fear 
that, in spite of Nannie’s resolutions, this 
elegant Mr. Brooke, whose face I liked less 
the more I saw it, might steal away her 
heart before she thought of it. 


That fear grew to be something more than ' 


vague as days and weeks went by and Mr. 
Brooke stil lingered, his devotion to Nannie 
growing every day more marked, and his 
manner more easy and assured, like that of 
an aecepted lover. Nannie was gayer than I 
had ever seen her, and Jack Haliburton 
correspondingly gloomy. How was it all to 
end? I wondered. Would Nannie mary 
Mr. Brooke? would her grandfather ever 
consent to it? I had my answer very soon. 

One sultry August evening Jack Halibur- 
ton and I were sitting in the parlor, when we 
heard, suddenly, steps on the piazza that 
ran by the window, and then voices—Mr. 
Brooke’s and Nannie’s. They supposed we 
had gone out, and were talking freely, with- 
out a suspicion of listeners, 

“TI am afraid he will never consent,” Nan- 
nie was saying, in « despairing tone. 

“ My darling, if he does not, will you let 
that separate us? Has he any right to make 
us Loth miserable for life—to take you from 
me when your heart is mine?” Mr. Brooke's 
voice replied. 

Then they walked on, and we heard no 
more. 

Jack Haliburton’s face grew white to the 
lips. He rose and walked rapidly across the 
«room once er twice, then came and stood 
before my chair. 

“Miss Elizabeth, you are her friend, you 
have influence over her; can’t you prevent 
her marfying that man ?” 
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He spoke so vehemently, that I looked up 
at him in surprise. He evidently mistook 
the meaning of my glance, for he flushed a 
little, and said: 

“Do me the justice to that I am 
actuated by no selfish motive in this. I have 
no hope for myself—I gave that up long ago; 
but her happiness is very dear to me, and I 
know she could never be happy with him. 
He is an unprincipled adventurer; of that I 
have but very littie doubt; but I have no 
proofs of it, and Mr. Carrull is very unsuspi- 
cious—thinks whoever has the bearing of a 
gentleman must of necessity be one, and he 
ean deny Nannie nothing. He will give his 
consent to this marriage. Of course I can 
say nothing. Will you do all you can to 
prevent it?” 

I promised, but what could I do? All my 
arguments and persuasions availed nothing, 
except to draw from Nannie a promise that 
she would never marry Mr. Brooke without 
her grandfather's consent. But Jack's proph- 
ecy was true. Mr. Carroll did give his con- 
sent to the marriage; he could not withstand 
Nannie’s tears and pleadings, though I saw 
that it was a terrible disappointment to him. 
The only condition he made was that they 
should spend a part of every year at the 
Maples, to that Mr. Brooke readily con- 
sented. It was arranged that they should be 
married in November. Mr. Brooke would 
not listen to the mention of any longer delay 
than that, and to Nannie his wish was law. 
It was a strange sort of fascination that he 
seemed to exert over her. It made me think 
of a poor, foolish, helpless little bird fluttering 
into the jaws of a serpent; for my distrust in 
the man had grown stronger every day, 
though I could not explain the feeling even 
to myself. The fortune which Nannie pos- 
sessed in her own right was enough to tempt 
“an unprincipled adventurer,” as Jack Hali- 
burton had called him, and that I believed 
him to be. But I had no reason to give for 
my belief, and I could say nothing, 

October came, and with it a trio of fashion- 
able dressmakers from town, and the rooms 
grew gay as flower-beds with heaps of bridal 
finery. Jack Haliburton wandered disconso- 
lately through them, apparently unconscious 
of the bustle of preparation going on around 
him, and never glancing at the piles of sheeny 
silk and snowy gauze and lace that lay in his 
way. I wondered why he stayed so long—all 
this continual talk of and preparation for the 
wedding, I thought, must be painful to him; 


but he gave no signs of leaving, until one 
morning two weeks before the wedding was 
to take place. Then he gave a careless order 
to one of the servants to have his trunk 
carried to the depot in time for the morning 
train. Only Nannie and I were in the room 
at the time. Nannie sprang up and caught 
his arm as he was leaving the room. 

“Jack, you are not going away now? I 
want you to stay to my wedding. I shall be 
perfectly wretched if. you don’t! Wont you 
stay ?” 

“T can’t see how my presence or absence 
can affect you, Nannie,” he said, coldly; but 
his voice was husky, and his face paler than 
its wont. 

“But it will affect me. I want you to stay. 


Grandpa will feel so badly to have you go off 


in this way, and he will blame me for it. 
Please stay, Jack, wont you?” 

Poor fellow! he could have fought, single- 
handed, against an army more easily than he 
could resist that foolish child’s pleading. So 
the train went without him, and he wandered 
about the house, still moody and restless. 

“How could you be so cruel, Nan? Why 
didn’t you let him go?” I said to her. 

“TI think it would be more cruel to let him ~ 
‘go wandering off forlorn.’ I want him to 
get rid of the foolish fancy he has got into his 
head, and be a good friend to me, as he used. 
He looks so gloomy and sad, and he will 
hardly speak to me.” ’ 

So, to win Jack from his gloom and coax 
him into being friendly with her, Nannie tore 
herself away from her finery that afternoon 
and proposed a drive to Redwood, a town 
fifteen miles distant, which had been her 
mother’s home before her marriage. 

“T want to see the old place once more 
before I go away,” Nannie said; and easily 
prevailed upon Jack to accompany us. Mr. 
Brooke had gone away three weeks before, 
and was to return only a few days before the 
wedding. 

It was a low, rambling old house, half 
covered with woodbine and ivy before which 
we stopped, pleasant and picturesque in spite 
of its uncared-for, untenanted air. 

“Nobody but old Martha has lived here 
since grandpa died, and the place looks deso- 
late enough,” Nannie said. “But I want to 
go through the house. Will you come, 
Beth ?” 

I had a fancy for old, deserted houses, and 
was eager to see the inside of this one, so I 
followed Naunie at once. An old, gray-haired 
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serving woman opened the door, and cried 
out with joy at sight of Nannie: 

“I was afraid I should na see you again, 
dearie,” she said, “for I heard you were 
thinkin’ to gang awa’, A braw weddin’ 
there'll be, I suppose! Au’ you're the first 
one 0’ this family to be married since Miss 
Margaret was married, eleven years ago come 
Christinas. Ah, but that was a sorry day!” 

“We want to go over the house, Martha, 
but you needn't go with us; just give me the 
keys, and we can find the way,” said Nannie. 

We went through one after another of the 
close, darkened rooms, opening a shutter now 
and then to let the sunshine stream in over 
the faded tapestry, and the wind rustle the 
dusty, moth-eaten curtains. Then we stopped 
a long time in the hall, before what Nannie 
told me was the picture of her Aunt Mar- 
garet, taken only a short time before her 
marriage; a lovely, girlish face, bright with 
youth and happiness. I was so much inter- 
ested in that, that I cared to see nothing else 
until Nannie proposed that we should go up 
into her Aunt Margaret's room, where she 
had stayed for seven years after she became 
insane—until her father’s death. 

The room was just as she had left it, with 
hanging shelves of books on the walls, a 
toilet-table, and an escritoire with a drawer 
in the bottom full of treasures, which Nannie 
took out with reverent hands and examined. 

There were bundles of old letters, tied 
around with faded ribbon, a little bouquet of 
dry, withered flowers, a ring, and brooch, and 
other trinkets, and a little ivory miniature, in 
a crimson velvet case. Nannie looked at the 
picture with only an expression of natural 
curiosity at first, then with a flush of surprise 
stealing over her face. 

“The face is so strangely familiar! Beth, 
you don’t think—it can’t be possible that it 
is—Richard? Can Aunt Margaret have 
known him?” 

I looked at the picture. It was the face of 
a much younger man than Mr. Brooke was 
now, but unquestionably his face. One 
moment's glance satisfied me of this. 

“Strange that he never told me he knew 
her,” said Nannie, “though perhaps he 
didn’t; she may have come into possession of 
the picture by some chance; or we may pos- 


sibly be mistaken ‘about its being his portrait, . 


though it is certainly very like him. I shan’t 
forget to ask him about it.” 

Nannie laid it carefully back, and began to 
explore further into the mysteries of the 
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drawer. From beneath a pile of old letters 
she drew forth a little ebony box, curiously 
carved—in the form of a nutshell! Instantly 
the old gipsey’s prophecy, that had faded 
almost entirely fom my memory, came back 
to it. 

“Nannie, Nannie,” I cried, while she tried 
vainly to move the spring that fastened it, 
“your fate is in there! Don’t you remember 
what the gipsey told you?” 

“Nonsense, Beth! How can you keep that 
absurdity in your mind so long?” said Nan- 
nie; but I saw that her fingers trembled, and 
her face had grown pale. 

A moment more of effort and the lid flew 
up, and there was nothing in the box but a 
scrap of paper. Nannie unfolded it, and I 
looked over her shoulder and read—the 
certificate of a marriage between Richard 
Brooke Stanfield and Margaret Darrell! 
Nannie dropped it from her hands and 
looked up at me appealingly, her face grown 
deadly white. 

“It is nothing, Nannie. They are not very 
uncommon names,” I said. “You have no 
reason to think it was Mr. Brooke;” for I 
knew by her face that she did think so. 

“ Beth, I know!” she said, in such a hollow, 
far-off sounding voice that I could scarcely 
believe it hers. “I saw the wriffg in one of 
those letters, and it was his. The moment I 
saw that picture I knew, I felt all the truth,” 

At that moment Jack appeared in the 
doorway. He had been down stairs talking 
with old Martha, but had grown weary of our 
long delay and came to seek us. 

Nannie rose bravely, trying to smile; but 
she had overrated her strength. She tottered 
and would have fallen but for my support, 
and the poor, little, pallid lips that were try- 
ing to smile framed a cry instead: 

“O Jack, Jack, take me home!” 

Jack looked at me for an explanation, and 
I showed him the picture and the certificate. 
One glance was enough to maké him com- 
prehend the whole, but he said nothing, only 
put them both in his pocket, then took Nan- 
nie up in his arms as if she had been a babe, 
and carried her down stairs to the carriage. 
All the way home she lay quietly, with her 
head on my shoulder, speaking no. word. 
Jack carried her up stairs, and then went 
down to the library, where Mr. Carroll was 
taking his afternoon siesta. How he impart- 
ed the, news of our discovery I never knew, . 
but the evening train bore Mr. Carroll on his 
way to New York. 
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* in petticoats; but that made no difference to 


The result of his interview with Mr. 
Brooke, or Mr. Stanfield—which he acknow- 
ledged his name to be—I learned from Jack 
Haliburton, for to no other member of the 
household would the incensed old gentleman 
mention his name. In the face of such proofs 
Mr. Richard Brooke Stanfield could deny 
nothing. But he affirmed that, until a few 
weeks after his engagement to Nannie, he 
had believed his wife to be dead. He had 
discovered at the same time her relationship 
to Nannie, of which he had no suspicion 
before. His marriage had taken place in 
New York, and he had never seen any of his 


_ wife’s relatives. At Mr. Carroll's earnest 


advice he betook himself at once to England, 
which was his native country. 

Poor little Nannie was like a rose beaten 
down by a storm. She went about the house, 
pale, and quiet, and grave, like the shadow of 
her old merry self, with a cloud of sorrow on 
her face that I feared would never be lifted 
from it. 

But “hearts are caught at the rebound,” 


Was it because of that, that before a twelve-— 


month passed Nannie found a use for her 
bridal silks and laces, and Jack Haliburton 
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found the hope he had “ given up long ago” 
come to fruition? Or was it, as Nannie 
affirms, that her heart had been led astray 
for a time, only to return, with more sure 
faith and ‘devotion, to its rightful lord? 
However that may be, there is no happier 
wife to be found than Mrs. Jack Haliburton, 
and she is very thankful to the providence 
that led her to examine the .treasures hid in 
that old house, thereby saving her from life- 
long misery. , 

The little ebony nutshell is among her most 
sacred treasures, She looks at it with a sort 
of superstitious awe, remembering that old 
fortune-teller’s prophecy. But whenever we 
speak of that, as we very often do, Jack says: 

“What nonsense! How can you be so 
superstitious? It was a strange coincidence, 
to be sure, but nothing but a coincidence. 
Your common sense must tell you that it was 
perfectly impossible that that ridiculous old 
woman should know anything of your 
future!” 

Nannie and I are too wise to make any 
reply to this superb masculine disdain and ° 
sound logic. We only look at each other and 
are silent. 
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At fifteen I was a great, overgrown, duck- 
footed varmint, overflowing with dull conceit, 
and a stupid idea of nothing in particular ex- 
cepting to stand upon the cogtrary side of 
everything I dared to. ‘Of course I ignored 
the idea of summér schools and schoolmarms; 
and small boys with satchels, and little girls 
in pinafores, were my aversion, because I 
had contested the ground pretty effectually 
with masters before now, and didn’t care to 
begin back and mix up with the small fry. 
But an unlucky sprain of the wrist, that pre- 
vented me from “ raking after” and appearing 
generally useful, and a peremptory command 
from the head governor of our “home” instl- 
tution not to be “idling my time,” sent me 
back one fine day in summer to the little 
brown schoolhouse, and likewise to the future 
dictation of a sixteen-year old schoolmarm, | 

Miss Lucy Buxton, at sixteen, was what 
might safely be denominated a smart one. 
She was handsome, too, a regular “ Verius” 


me in the opening of the campaign, for, like 
most. overgrown boobies, I determined to re- 
gard the little woman in the light of an enemy 
and despot. She was kind, to begin with, 
though she frowned now and then, and called 
me by name when she surprised me in the 
act of throwing paper wads at smaller boys, 
and when at last I was drummed up to reeite, 
with all my imperfections on my head, in- 
stead of pronouncing me an incorrigible 
olockhead, as she had 4 right to do, she took 
hold very patiently and tried to assist me over 
the stumbling-blocks. But this only showed 
me my inferiority, and rendered me more dis- 
posed to rebel than ever. So the first day 
passed, and I cudgelled my brains all night in © 
plotting mischief for the morrow. The next 
day I was first at school, and betwixt filling 
up the inkstands with water, distributing 
crooked pins points up in the. scholars’ seats, 
and manufacturing a straw effigy of the 
schoolmarm to show my contempt, my time 
was pretty well occupied till school hours, 
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A little before nine, A.M., the scholars came 
in, the larger and bolder ones shouting and 
dancing round the straw image as though 
they enjoyed the fun, and above all the sur- 
prise in store for the schoolmarm, while the 
younger and more timid looked scared and 
amazed at such willful temerity. At last 
Miss Lucy Buxton arrived, and the children 
scattered helter-skelter for their seats, dump- 
ed down, and then came up like India rubber 
balls, with “Oh’s!” and “ah’s!” and various 
exclamations of electrical surprise—perhaps 
pain, though I didn’t feel it, being too obtuse 
to sympathize in the afflictions of others. But 
they bore their martyrdom, with the exception 
of some of the smaller ones, who whimpered 
a little, right manfully, staring at me in a body 
as the inquisitor. 

“What does this mean?” cried Miss Bux- 
ton; looking from one to another, while a flush 
of anger and perplexity swept over her features. 

“Pleath, mum,” broke im a little miss who 
had no doubt felt the sharp point of the joke, 
“thombody has stuck pins in my seat.” 


schoolmarm appeared to be wholly 


conscious of this pointed declaration, for she 
had caught sight of the straw image stationed 
behind the desk, and stood regarding it like 


one petrified. At length her astonishment - 


subsided, and a look that boded no good to 
the delinquent flamed out of her eyes, With 
a sweep of the hand she dashed aside the im- 
age, and turning, with an imperious gesture, 
declared in quivering tones that he who did 
this should rue it. . 

A series of questions and cross-questions 
ensued, resulting in the discovery of the de- 
linquent party, and I was forthwith desired to 
step into the floor. This I declined to do— 
condescending, however, to laugh defiantly in 
her face: This I thought it safe to do, for I 
was taller and heavier than she, and didn’t 
believe she would have the courage to attack 
me. But I reckoned without my host. 

Once more she stamped her little foot im- 
periously, and commanded me to come out. 
I was confident from that moment she was 
“fight” to the backbone, and though I dog- 
gedly refused to obey orders, my respect for 
her went up accordingly. For one fnstant 
» Only she stood surveying me, her eyes glitter- 
ing and her lips working into muscular 
spasms, and the next, with a leap like a 
young tiger-cat, she fastened on my head and 
shoulders, pounding my thick skull almost to 
a jelly, before I began fully to wake up to the. 
reality of my defeat. 
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At this juncture she caught hold of my. 
sprained arm, with the determination no 
doubt of dragging me into the floor, whether 
I would or no. But that was more than 
human nature could bear. It was like prob- 
ing an old sore, and I knuckled on to my 
knees and roared out murder right lustily. [ 
had no further idea of “fight.” The pain she 
had stirred up was too exquisite. Crooked 
pins were nothing in comparison. In a word, 
I was completely cowed, if ever a booby 
was. 

But the schoolmarm was sensible of her 
cruel hastiness almost as soon as I, and seat- 
ing herself in a chair, she fell to crying, and 
we both cried in concert. At last she came 
and sat down beside me, saying she was sorry, 
but she never once thought of my poor arm, 
and she would much rather have hurt her 
own arm than mine, especially as mine was 
lame; and I hadn’t a doubt of her sincerity, 

There is an old saying, “The more you 
whip a dog, the better he'll like you,” bat one 
sound thrashing at the hand of Lucy Buxton 
made me as much in love with her as any 
poor dog ever was; and that secret—for it 
always was a secret—effected as complete a 
revolution in my general character and aspi- 
rations, as was ever effected by simple a 
process in the constitution of an y. 

The great lubberly boy never told the little 
schoolmarm that he loved her; but he did, 
with such a pure, disinterested love as never 
comes but once in a lifetime, and always in 
boyhood. No, she never knew how I wor- 
sliipped the ground she trod on, and how I 
aspired to become president of the United 
States for her Sake, and the possessor of fabu- 
lous wealth and coaches-and-four, for that you 
know was a boy’s dream, and I saw her so 
much more of a woman than I a man, that [ 
hadn’t the courage to tell her, But I re- 
solved to bide my time, and spur onward and 
upward, and sometime she shduld know all 
about it, how intensely I had loved her since 
the day she had flogged me into submission, 
and then pitied me for having done it. The 
boy-~dream spurred me into college; but one 
unlucky day, the blackest in all the calendar, 
the news came to me that she had married a 
rich Berkshire county widower with seven 
children. 

The golden bow] was shattered; but I have 
since loved and been soberly married, though 
there was a difference between the two loves 
that I never was quite able to define. They 


vere both deliclous, but one was heavenly. 
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Tre brief twilight of late autumn sent its 
last sun-rays in at the window, deepening the 
crimson of the warm-hued curtains, bringing 
bright golden gleams into the hair of Julie 
Winston, and flushing the ugually pale cheek 
of Madame de Vaux. A stronger contrast 
than these two could scarcely be imagined, 
although both the elder and younger lady 
certainly possessed uncommon beauty, and 
yet with a faint suspicion of a likeness, which 
suggested the possibility of relationship. 

Madame de Vaux was a thorough French 
woman; dark-haired, dark-eyed, creamy- 
cheeked, mobile-featured, with a face of 
infinite vivacity and variety, elegant, fasci- 
nating, not too scrupulous of means, so the 
end proved satisfactory. | 

Julie Winston, her young cousin, sat on a 
cushion at her feet, while madame reclined 
upon the sofa. It was a positive trial to keep 
one’s eyes off Julie Winston, she was so ex- 
quisitely pretty. Wherever she went, people 
looked after her to the very verge of rudeness. 
Every movement was a study, every flitting 
expression more charming than that. of the 
moment preceding. A girl of contradictory 
elements, sweet, willful, gay and sad by turns, 
at times a very child in naive simplicity, and 
again startling you by a momentary look or 
tone, seemingly more suited to a finished 
coquette or woman of the world than to a 
girl of seventeen. Even in her personal 
appearance these contradictions were appar- 
ent. Just now she was looking down, seem- 
ingly studying the pattern of the carpet, while 
Madame de Vaux was speaking. From the 
golden hair, the fair, flushed face, one would 
naturally Judge the eyes: hidden beneath 
those long, brown lashes to be blue or light | 
hazel; but when she raised them, as she did 
an instant after, one would see that not 
madame’s own were darker. 

“Ah, ma petite, it is ignorance of others, 
depend upon it, that he has such a charm for 
you. He, indeed!” And madame shrugged 
her French shoulders, and gave a short laugh 
hot flattering to the gentleman under discus-_ 
sion—or dissection, perhaps, would be the 
fitter word. “Hé, indeed! His age is more 
than twite your own; he ts not handsome, 
and, ciel! the tales I could tell you of his. 


-Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 
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life’? And madame raised her eyes to 
heaven, a la Saint Cecilia. “What, then?” 
she continued, with rapid vehemence; “we 
have here a man who is neither young, hand- 
some nor good, and yet he rules mademoiselle 
with a rod of iron. She is in perfect subjec- 
tion to his wishes—and why ?” 

“Why?” said the young girl; “because he 
is grand, because he is alone, unapproachable, 
because he dwarfs all others. Not handsome! 
He is beauty itself!” 

Madame bent upon the fair, excited face a 
look of unutterable scorn. 

“See how she makes a magnificent idol*of 
common clay! O, the wisdom of seventeen! © 
Pray, whom have you seen, child, to compare 
him with? A few village rustics! I grant 
you one thing; he has brain; but where is 
the heart? You would starve! Or, perhaps, 
the little one is not so simple as she seems. 
She would willingly fold her wings within a 
golden cage,” with a most unpleasant empha- 
sis upon the adjective. i 

Julie drew herself up with charming dignity. 

“It is evident, Cousin Nathalie, that we 
could never sympathize on this subject.” 

And, with a determination that precluded 
all attempt at opposition, the conversation 
was directed into another-channel, and soon 
became so uninteresting that the opponents, 
though presenting an outward truce, in 
thought returned to the disputed question. 

What were the feelings of her young rela- 
tive towards Osmond Ray? That was a 
point Madame de Vaux would have liked 
very much to settle. Had she possessed at 
this moment one of those convenient 
Aladdin’s lamps or magic rings, it is very 
certain that her first use of it would have 
been to look into the heart of Julie Winston, 
to bring about a change of identities, in fact, 
for a brief space of time; which, in all proba- 
bility, would have left her as unsatisfied as 
before, for Julie herself could not have told 
them. 
Later the same evening, when Julie had 
gone up stairs to devote herself to her half- - 
sick, half-hypochondriac mother, Osmond 
Ray came in. 

“Whatever that man wants he will te- 


certain to get,” a physiognomist had once © 
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said of him; and, indeed, it did not require 
an extraordinary amount of skill fn face- 
reading to predict as much. Qne could 

ceive the immense strength of his will in 
every feature; the square chin, the resolute, 
magnetic blue eyes, the straight, massive 
nose, and the: firm, set month. There was 
will in the very curve of his heavy blonde 
mustache. Recalling this man’s face, feature 
by feature, it is hard to say. why-it was not 


handsome, for each one was faultless, . Look- 


ing at him, it was easy to see that he was not 
so, whatever may have been the cause. 
There was an evident antagonism between 


the new-comer and Madame de Vaux, all the — 


stronger that it was concealed under a slight 


show of courtesy, not thoroughly open and . 


honest; -A -strange species of hatred, that 


seemed like the dead ashes of some other 


fooling, long. since burned out. 


“Where is Julie? asked Osmond Ray at 


length. 

“She is out; at one of her young friends,” 
answered, madame, with characteristic ina- 
bility to tell the truth, although no possible 


good could be served by the evasion. But — 
equivocation Madame de Vaux had carried | 


to a fine art, and she loved it for its own 
sake. 


The conversational wheels did not run very 
smoothly, at least upon the part of Mr. Ray. 
Still, being an habitue of the house, he seemed 
in no, particular hurry to depart, leaning back 


rather lazily in the depths of one of the luxu- - 


rious arm-chairs.. As for madame, every few 
moments she would raise her eyes, and, in a 
quick, furtive, French way, glance at her 


visitor, as if seeking to read something in his» 


face. As well, however, she might have 


sought to decipher meaning in an iron mask - 


as in the countenance. of the man who sat 

there, conscious yet careless of her scrutiny. 
“I am going to take Julie away with me, 

Mr. Ray,” announced Madame de Vaux, 


finally, after a few moments’ silence, with an - 


odd intonation of the voice, containing some- 


thing that might be construed as the first: 


war-note of battle. _ . 
In whieh light her companion evidently 


viewed it. .The indolence of his attitude | 
vanished instantly. He looked at her with : 


hard eyes, then said, siowly, with the ougges- 
tion of a sneer: 


“I thought you had come for that.” 


“ Yes, it is a shame that so beautiful a little | 


flower should shed. its perfume for nothing, 
where there is no one to appreciate it,” | 
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“I not posseasing that ability” le said, 
coolly. 

Which remark Madame de Vaux passed 
over. Parhaps she did not hear it, her eyes 


being fixed at that moment on a picture that 


hung opposite her sofa. 
* Who would have fancied she would grow 


into such wonderful beauty,” she continued, 


“when one remembers the little sunburnt 
child, with tangled hair, of ten years ago ?” 

“Yet she was a remarkably pretty child, 
even'then,” observed Mr. Ray, as if not too 


. well pleased , vith this depreciation of Julie’s 


infantine charms; “ very pretty, very sweet, 
the only child in whom I ever perceived any 
special attractiveness.” 


“Granite throughout!” ejaculated mad- 
ame, casting up her eyes with a shrug. “Did 


such another nature ever exist ?” 


“Probably not,” replied Mr. Ray, with a. 


slight laugh. 
“Not to be fond of children! The only 


innocent things Madame de 


Vaux. ' 

Like one tired out with affectation, Mr. 
Ray did not trouble himself to reply to this 
remark. A few moments more of. silence 
ensued, during whieh madame amused her- 
self by playing with the fringes of her light 
shawl, a little shadow, possibly genuine, on 
her face, as if her thoughts were far away 
from the present. | 

“You are very fond of the girl?” she re- 
sumed, presently, with the old expression on 
her features. 

“* Fond ' is hardly the word.” 

The curtain of a window near by suddenly 
demanded madame’s attention, in restoring 
which to its proper position her face was 
necessarily averted from the cool gaze oppo- 
site. ‘What the curtain saw was not a 
pleasant sight. When she spoke again, it 
was with the mask of courtesy thrown off. 

“Osmond Ray, I am going to take your 
prey from you. You shall not freeze her 
heart out with your cold, cruel eyes. I will 
save her from you. Sit there and sneer as 
you will; you shall see.” 

“In what way will you effect this marvel ?” 
he asked, with an incredulous smile. 

“I will tell you,” she replied; “I will not 
strike in the dark. By teaching her to love 


another the marvel will be: 


“And ‘that other?” 
“Is one who is‘irresistible.” 
“Good!” laughed Osmond Ray. “I wish 


’ you all success, and, furthermore, will promise 
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no interference in your schemes throughout 
the winter.” 

« You do not lack for confidence,” remarked 
madame, irritated by her adversary’s gener- 
osity; “or else you are unmoved at the 

of losing her, which I regard as 
certain.” Then, with one of her sudden 
changes, she leaned towards him, and said, in 
alow voice, “Tell me, why do you want the 
child? Why not resign her to one younger, 


more suited to her? She is an innocent 
angel, too good for you; why doom ber to 
the sure unhappiness that you would’ rring 
her? Your nature, tastes, ideas, are at 
variance; give her a destiny of her own 


choosing. Why clip her wings before she 
has ever tried them? Left to herself, she 


would choose another lover, and she is not— 
is not—like—what your youth. preferred,” 
the last words in a faltering voice, and almost 
inaudible. 


At this the man’s face darkened, the cool 
sneer altogether gone. 

“She is the true ideal, what I sought else- 
where, the loss of which well nigh ruined my 
life; and it is to save it from utter wreck that 
1 want that child, because she és an innocent 
angel, because she is pure, and good, and 
true.” 

To an interested observer, it would have 
been curious to note the gradual change of 
the speaker’s stern face. At first, hard as if 
indeed carved from that granite to which 
Madame de Vanx had likened it, by degrees 
it softened and lightened, until, as by a mira- 
cle, one saw the-man Heaven had intended 
him; the idealized faee, with the grand, high 
soul shining through, the man that vanished, 
Heaven knows where, some twenty years ago, 
when some fatal mistake had changed and 
hardened Osmond Ray jnto what in after 
times men saw him. 

On the other hand, while a corresponding 
change was observable in the countenance of 
the lady, the process was exactly the reverse. 
It was as if the dark and evil spirit left his 
soul for hers; and at the last she broke out 
with hissing intensity: 

“You shall not have her—if I die, I could 
almost say! Freed! from yout influence, she 
will soon learn to love another, the husband 
Ihave chosen for her, suited to her in youth 

- and beauty,.a husband most fitting!” 

The ideal, possible nature had vanished 
from Ray’s face. Whatever there was of evil 
in this man’s character Madame de Vaux 
seemed to have power to call forth. Again 
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the bitter sneer curled his lip, as he said: 
“Who is this paragon, my successful rival ?”: 

“Everything that is charming; everything 
that is French; his lineage is ancient and 
spotless, and he himself the last and best of 
all his line. LI will bring your Julie back with 
his engagement-ring upon her finger.” 

“And I will take it off,” said Osmond Ray, 
the unalterable will. 


“Do your utmost!” hissed Madame de 
Vaux. “Once she has learned—as learn she 
will—to love St. Hilaire, your influence is 
gone, and I defy you to restore it!” 

Madame was forgetting the bienseances in 
her excitement, but this pretty exhibition of 


feminine amiability produced little effect on 
the hard nature of Osmond Ray, who smiled 


left his late hostess to recover ‘her ruffled 
equanimity in solitude. 


But once outside the house, ths: 
to one of the windows, where a light’ was 
burning, and where, across the close-drawn 
curtain, flitted a light shadow, Perhaps 
madame’s assurance had failed to deceive . 
him. He lingered a little, looked up, walked 
on, turned back, looked up again and stood 
still. And standing there, with Joving, long- 
ing eyes fixed on the unconscious shadow, we 
will leave him, while the cold autumn even- 
ing settles more closely around, shutting in, 
in one mass of darkness, the rayless sky, the 
brown, leafless branches, and the silent gazer, 
' Everything was so new, so strange to our 
little Julie that winter! Her first season 
was like a fairy tale, all gold, and -dazzle, 
and wonder. Madame de Vaux’s beautiful 
protege was caressed, courted and flattered. 
The former's unquestioned position as a 
leader of fashion, which her wealth, -her 
beauty, her birth, breeding and exquisite 
taste procured her, would have made the 
debut of her young relative a success had she 
been a very average speeimen of young-lady- 
hood. As it was, her appearanee society 
created the greatest sensation, and lesser 
lights were fain to hide: their diminished 
heads before the splendor of this young 
beauty of seventeen. 

Tt won fot rival Who hail 
their subjects with most regal rule, to resign © 
crown and sceptre to this new aspiraut, this 
“child from the nursery,” this “little; um 
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formed country girl,” but it had to be done, 
and the consequence was that Mademoiselle 
Julie had, at the very outset of her career, a 
eurrent of. ill-will setting in against her, 
strong enough to satisfy her bitterest enemy. 
_ It was unpleasant enough, at first, for her 
who had been brought up from her birth in 
an atmosphere of love; whose natural im- 
pulses were those of sweet and kindly feeling 
towards all her fellow-creatures; who would 
willingly have relinquished the admiration 
which created so much bitterness, and in af- 
tracting which only Nature could be blamed 
for creating her so beautiful, 
“so fair, 
She takes the breath of men away 
‘Who gaze upon her unaware.” , 

For a while, the polite coldness, the delicate- 
ly veiled slights, the hardly concealed hatred 
in eyes scarcely as bright and on lips not 
quite as beautiful as hers, caused her no 
slight degree of unhappiness, but one grows 
accustomed to everything, in. time, and the 
occasional home-sickness which questioned if 
the pleasure were worth the pain, and longed 
only for rest and quiet, and strong, tender 
love, perhaps, grew of rarer occurrence, until 


_ she could smile almost as carelessly as Madame 


de Vaux herself, at envious glances and 
jealous whispers. 

It was a matter of. course, said her 
chaperone, a triumph in itself, this unfriend- 
liness on the part of other ladies, a gage of 
the admiration with which gentlemen re- 
garded her. Be it remarked, en passant, that 
madame herself had not the most astounding 
popularity among her own sex. 

Meantime the elder lady watched her 
charge most closely. Nothing escaped her 
vigilant notice, All admirers passed in re- 
view before her keen scrutiny. The names of 
some were struck off the list as ineligible, 
others approved and retained. 

At first all the flattery was very intoxicating 
to Julie, that is, to the volatile, excitable 
French part of her nature. Something 
deeper, steadier, truer, it never touched. 
That yearning in the dark eyes was not 
satisfied by such as this. 

“Tt is all beautiful, but very empty, Cousin 
Nathalie,” she said, one evening, “and to- 
night's ball will be like all the others, I am 
not going.” 

Not going! Madame held up her hands in 


‘holy horror at the idea. The affair of to- 


night was one which would surpass in 
brilliancy even its brilliant predecessors. 
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tolerated a second. Besides, madame had 
‘her own private reasons for desiring Julie to 


Staying away was not a thought to be 


attend this particular ball. 

So an animated discussion ended fn Julie’s 
complying with her cousin’s wishes; and this 
ball, which was to have been like all the rest, 
was the beginning of a new life, a species of 
enchantment, which from that night forward 
enfolded Julie Winston in its spell. 

For St. Hilaire was there. Simple sentence, 
yet fraught with meaning so intense. Where- 
in lay the secret of this young man’s fascina- 
tion it is impossible to say. He was handsome, 
but men as handsome had proffered their 


- homage at Julie’s shrine, and she, ungrateful, 


had turned carelessly away. But her days of 
indifference were over. I wil! not say that 
she had surrendered her heart on this first 
meeting, but she felt a curious little thrill at 
acasual mention of his name, at a chance 


- recollection of his look or tone; for the first 


time in her life this self-possessed child felt a 
certain delicious timidity. She wondered to 
find herself interested in the minutest par- 
ticulars concerning him; eager to know all of 
his life in which she had no part. He was 
her novel which she was reading with an 
intensity of interest which allowed neither 
chapter, page nor word to escape her. 

And this was the effect which he produced 
on most women; a subtle attraction, hard to 
define, drew them to him, and made them 
almost as wax in his hands. Well might 
Madame de Vaux call him “irresistible” and 
“charming.” Her cousin found him both. 

From her earliest childhood, with that 
passion which belonged to her nature, Julie 
had loved music. And music and St. Hilaire 
were one. His musical renown was world- 
wide ; every year added fresher laurels to those 
scattered around him, and he was still very 
young in the glorious promise of a fams 
which should one day blossom into splendid 
fullness. 

And he, artist-souled, thrilling to beauty as 
a wind-harp to the invisible fingers that play 
upon it, yiélded to this girl’s loveliness his 
fervid Southern soul. Himself full of life, 
qitick to see, strong to feel, her perfect vitality 
attracted him by its freshness. Their natures 
were more akin than those around them, 
stronger, finer, rarer. It was as if their souls 
recognized and claimed kingship with each 
other at once. 

And wily Madame de Vaux sat and iangh- 
ed behind her fan, as a gts - waltzers carried 
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with them the universal gaze. It was the 
very inspiration of exquisite motion, but some 
over-sad eyes followed it, for all that. The 
ball was.a very brilliant one, a great success, 
buat some fair heads were laid wearily down 
that night, and some tear-stained cheeks 
were pressed to telltale pillows. But let us 
not moralize. All bright things have their 
reverse side, on which it is well not to linger. 

Julie Winston was very happy. The party 

had been like the others, in perfume, flowers, 

jewels, lights, in form the same. The only 
difference was that it held a soul, a meaning 
which the others lacked. The Grecian 

sculptor’s statue looked much the same, I 

fancy, after life came to it. * 

And Julie herself see to change, to 
grow more beautiful. Her loveliness gained 
that one touch of completeness that made it 
a perfect harmony. There was, about this 
young musician, it seemed to her, the very 
something her life had hitherto lacked, some- 
thing as essential as sunshine to flowers. 

It did not take a very long acquaintance to 
place Julie and her new friend on intimate 
terms, music being ostensibly the bond that 
united them. It was hard to tell where 
Julie’s love for the music ended, and whether 
it did not to some degree include the musician 
also. After all, he was Julie’s very ideal, so 
far as she had had one, and these sweet, pas- 
sionate strains were only a partof him. And 
then it may be that just a very little she was 
dazzled by the fame his genius had already 
won. That that young laurelled head should 
be bowed before her, was flattery most 
dangerously delicious. 

But the feelings are flowers of speedy 
blossoming. One night the tiny-folded, un- 
suspected bud, the next morning: an opened, 
fragrant rose of Love, too often set with 
thorns that turn to curses the blessing of its 
beauty. 

Julie Winston woke one day to the know- 
ledge of her heart. It came to her thus: 
The day had been stormy and dreary, no 
thread of sunshine woven in its dusky woof. 
In such weather, the city loses its advantage 
over the country. The view from the window 
where Julie sat was not exhilarating; dismal, 
wet pavements, muddy street, high-roofed 
houses stained and discolored with the rain, 

& phalanx of umbrellas with discontented- 
looking people under them. Tiresome as 
Jwie's novel was, this prospect was infinitely 
more 80, Madame de Vaux had a silent mood 
upon her, and was doing violent battle with 
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the megrims, having called to her assistance 
that most efficient weapon, fancy-work. 
Finally, worn out with ennui, Julia made a 
desperate attempt to rouse madame from this 
uncommunicative state, with the remark: 
“Cousin Nathalie, I hear very much of Miss 
Blanche Ellery. Who is she?” ‘ 
Madame gave one or two stitches to the 
cat’s paw on the black velvet, before she 


“The young lady whom rumor has fixed 
upon as the probable Madame St. Hilaire.” 

I think at that moment some bitter memory 
must have been rankling in her mind, to 
make her deal that calm, cruel stab. But her 
young relative bore it bravely. A momentary 
pallor, that was all. Then in a little while 
she opened the piano and began to sing.) 

‘Without noticing, she had taken up a piece 

of music, and mechanically struck the first 
notes of the pgelude. It was the little French 
song commencing “ Quand elle est loin,” to 
which St. Hilaire had composed an accom- 
paniment sweet and tender as itself. She 
had often sung it before, a soft, rich tenor 
- mingling with the golden notes of her soprano, 
while.dark eyes, whose Southern fire herown 
dared not meet, burned to crimson the roses 
of her cheek, and made her heart throb‘out 
its quickened pulsations to the rhythm of the 
melody. 

“ Quand elle est loin.” With the words the 
faint perfume of his hair surrounded her, the 
magnetic spell of his presence enveloped her. 
Now she blushed at thought of how she had 
interpreted the tender meaning of his voice: 


“Ah, tout mon coeur 
Quand elle est loin,” + 


“When she is far/’—and she was— 
Blanche Ellery! 

O, how cruel, how cruel the whole world 
was! Why had no one told her of this, no 
one warned her? And St. Hilaire himself, 
cruel-sweet, had brought her suffering in- 
tenser than any her childish life had ever 
known before. 

But, before madame, this little French 
girl's pride came to her aid, and sustained her 
through the trying song. She did not falter 
and break down, and go to her room In tears, 
but sang with due expression, and a 
with unfaltering touch. ’ 

That evening madame’s fit of megrims de- 
veloped into a terrible headache, an enemy 
which occasionally mastered her, so, refusing 
Julie’s proffered assistance, she left that 
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young lady to herself, to wear through the 
weary evening as best she might. 

Still the rain came pouring down; still the 
wind beat pitilessly at the panes. It was a 
wild night, and in the conflict of elements 
Julie felt a strange sense of loneliness, a 
yearning she strove in vain to repress, for a 


“familiar presence. The longing grew upon 


her to hear his voice, to touch his hand. In 
her excited state of feeling it almost seemed 
as if she must go to him through raging wind 
and pouring rain. Nothing would dispel him 
from her thoughts; music seemed himself, 
and close by lay the guitar awaiting the 
master-hand that should make the mute 
chords vibrate with the subtle melody of the 
South, with its “dark purple. moonlighted 
midnight,” its fullness of love and languor. 
Against this strange fascination poor Julie 
strove in vain to rebel. Her heart turned 
traitor and cried out for Bim. Like the 
guitar it awaited its master, under whose 


_potent touch its strings should tremble into 


the heavenly harmony of new-born Love. 

It had not long to wait. A well-known 
step made it leap with a throb almost of pain. 
Then came a moment of suspense, and the 
next St. Hilaire entered. 

Julie, who knew him so well, saw that he 
was in some unusual. mood to-night. * His 
soft curled hair was damp with rain and 
blown. about by the wind, and in his eyes 
there burned a strange fire that even the 
heavy, sleepy lashes could not veil. 

- Not one word of greeting did Julie give the 

‘new-comer, at least in words, but she raised 
to his her eyes, at the same time shy and 
fearless, as he took her hand and looked down 
into her face. 

“You called me,” he said, “and I have 

. 


“ J—I called you?” she stammered. 

He bent down his head, till the damp curls 
touched her own, and looked into her eyes 
with an expression she never forgot, while he 
answered in a strange, breathless- tone: 

“Could I hear the voice of your heart 
calling to me through the storm, and resist 
it? That heart lies too close to mine to be 
stirred with longing and I not feel it. SoI 
am here.” 

_ Julie made no resistance as St. Hilaire 
raised her hand to his lips, pressing kiss after 
kiss upon it as he drew her to him. 

Never had she looked so innocently lovely ; 
her golden hair down-streaming, her fair 
cheek flushed rose-red, her sweet lips apart in 


a sort of half-expectancy. She felt no longer 
any doubt of his love. No shadow of jealousy 
came between them. They might have been 
alone in all the world, the wild, sobbing 
storm without seeming to isolate them from 
all humanity. 

“A marriage made in heaven.” One could 
readily yield credence to that saying, behold. 
ing these two, so suited in youth and beauty, 
so unlike, yet with that inexplicable likeness 
between them. 

Julie!” 

“Constant!” And only the long kisses told 
the rest. 

That night Julie went to sleep, losing in 
slumber, as is rare in this existence, a waking 
life more ‘happy. Dreams could equal her 
Elysium only by repeating it, and this they 
did not do. Ori the contrary, tWo resolute 
blue eyes seemed to look her very soul 
through, and a will that never yet had been 
thwarted held her in its relentless grasp. It 
was like the cage-door closing on the bird 
fluttering out into liberty. 

Of course scheming Madame de Vaux was 
delighted with the success of her plot. Most 
affectionately did she kiss her young cousin. 
Most expressively did she glance at a new 
ring which encircled the white finger. A 
hundred times a day she addressed her as 
“mon ange,” “chere enfant,” and other en- 
dearing epithets. Blanche Ellery, she con- 

fessed, was an exaggeration of her fancy. 
Theré had been such a report, but no one 
listened to it. And madame never had the 
megrims now. For years she had not been so 
happy, not since there came upon her the 
conviction of an obstacle in her way. She 
was almost the Nathalie of twenty years ago, 
gay, charming, beautiful; whose gayety had 
brought despair to men, whose charming had 
been that of the serpent, whose beauty half 
maddened her victims. 
- Such had she been at eighteen, when she 
met with her retribution, when the one man 
came to love her for whose sake she would 
have revolutionized her nature, have sold her- 
-self to the powers of evil, if need were, to 
keep his love. But the inevitable awakening 
came, when he saw her as she was, a coquette 
_ who made toys of men's hearts, broke them 
and threw them by, who knew neither pity, 

nor kindness, nor trath. And to such 4 

woman had Osmond Ray given his love, be- 
_witched by dark eyes, duped by the occasional 

tremor of a sweét voice, by a color his coming 
_ or going could bring into a creamy cheek. 
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. He, whose ideal was beyond most women 
pure and womanly, had offered the love of 
his proud nature to a mere coquette, beyond 
most coquettes unscrupulous. It ended as 
she felt it would, felt, even in the days of her 
happiness, in the cold scorn, the bitter con- 
tempt of which she knew him capable, and 
in her turn she found herself tossed aside, 
like a faded flower. 

From that time she became more heartless, 
more unsparing in her cruel coquetry, and 
even her marriage with M. de Vaux—a 
wealthy old Frenchman, who withdrew the 
infliction of his presence from her after a few 
years—by no means put a stop to this, her 
chief amusement. More consummate an 
actress than ever, she did not despair of once 
more winning Osmond Ray to her allegiance, 
when, unfortunately for her peace of mind, 
she discovered a most formidable rival grow- 
ing up, in the person of a little relative, Julie 
Winston, a child of eleven, already possessing 
extreme beauty, and giving promise of more. 
To this child Osmond Ray had become 
strongly attached, directing all her studies, 
watching over her with what might have 
seemed a father’s tender care, had Mr. Ray 
been other than the man he was. 

After that shock his youth received, 
Osmond Ray had become a man of the world, 
callous, cynical, unfeeling; with no faith in 
anything, man’s goodness or woman’s purity ; 
such an one, in fact, as it would have broken 
his mother’s heart to see. But already this 
fair-haired child was changing him. Madame 
eduld see that, and resolved upon a course of 
action. Little Julie should never be his wife ; 
and as time went by, and the child ripened to 
womanhood, her loving relative had taken 
possession of her, as we have seen, and intro- 
duced her to the gayety of a city season. 
_And now the grass in city gardens was 
green, the leafless boughs covered, the flowers 
blooming in the parks, the fountains playing, 
and venturesome young birds essaying their 
first flight. So Julie Winston turned her face 
homeward. Poor little Julie! she felt as if a 
hundred years at least had passed since she 
left her peaceful country home. She had 
eaten of the fruit of good and of evil, in these 
months; but feeling the presence of a ring 
upon her finger, she blushed and sighed for 
happiness. 

Nothing was changed at home; her mother 
was as loving and exacting as ever; Osmond 
Ray as inscrutable, as kind, as careful of her 
as before, overlooking the little constraint 


Julie felt towards him at first, and assuming 
his old place almost directly, But the en- 
gagement ring was on her finger! Once he 
dropped her hand as if it hurt him, and 
Julie colored. 

“Your diamond cut my finger,” he said; 
and indeed the sharp stone had changed to a 
ruby with his blood, which sight turned Julie 
faint and white. 

St. Hilaire, meanwhile, was in Europe. 
Brilliant accounts of his success in foreign 
capitals Julie saw from time to time; letters, 
tao, she had, calling her life of his life, tender 
and passionate and filled with kisses. He was 
to return in a year—and then! 

One day Julie was struck by a change in 
Ray’s appearance, a lack of color and a half 
weariness, 

“How pale you are!” she said, in some 
alarm, at which he only smiled and confessed 
to a slight headache and feeling of weariness. 

The next day he was ill with a fever, the 
next in a dangerous state; and for some 
agonizing days his life hung by a thread. It 


. was terrible to the young girl who had never 


dreamed of the possibility of his death. How 
could death cut him off in his proud man- 
hood? Was the ghostly King of Terrors 
stronger than he, who.had seemed to this 


child the inearnation of strength? She shud- | 


dered through the sleepless nights, and the 
morning found her wan and pale. 

But with the anxious days the crisis had 
passed, and Osmond Ray was not to die. 

Julie went to him conscious of a strange 
awe of one who had been so near the last 
great mystery. She found him but a shadow 
of himself, his fair hair cut close to his head, 
his large eyes the larger for the illness which 
had worn upon him. 

“Don’t be afraid of me, little oné,” he said, 
with his old smile. “My beauty is not 
materially improved, I know, but I am much 
better, and very glad to see you. Come nearer 
and let me look at you.” 

Julie came up to the great chair where he 
sat, and gave him her hand; the sight of him 
80 helpless brought the tears into her eyes. 
He held her hand very closely, and looked | 
into her face. 

“You have lost your color, Julie.” 

Up it came, the next moment, in a hot 
flood. Torturing nights of dread had taught 
her what this man was to her. You may 
call my heroine fickle and changeable, but 
she could not shut her eyes to the fact 
that, however subject she had been to the 
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fascination ‘of St. Hilaire, that love was to 
this “as moonlight unto sunlight.” 

So, as I have said, the color came back to 
her cheek tenfold. Osmond Ray noticed it, 
and held the hand more closely, searching her 
face with pitiless eyes, a strong thrill of 
pleasure possessing him that he had this 
power over her. His eyes still on her face, he 
placed his finger om the ring. Slowly, very 
slowly, he began to draw it off. Julie started 
back at first, then offered no further remon- 
strance. He was lord of her life, she thought, 
let him do as he pleased. He took it off ang 
deliberately set his foot upon it. Julie, very 
pale again, said nothing. He motioned her to 
sit down by him. 

“You understand what it signifies?” he 
said. ; 

“Yes,” she murmured, blushing. 

And after that they sat very quiet, and 
Julie knew the old link was snapped, and a 
new life begun for her, knew, and yielded 
willingly to Fate. 


- “T have taken it off,” said Osmond Ray to 
Madame de Vaux, later. 

“You have spoiled the child’s happiness 
forever,” retorted madame. 

“That remains to be seen,” he said, coolly. 


A few weeks after, Julie chanced to take . 


up a paper which she opened mechanically, 
when the following announcement met 
her eye: 

“ Married at Paris, on the 13th inst., Con- 
stant Rene St. Hilaire to Miss Blanche 
Ellery, daughter of, etc., ete.” 

The principal feeling Julie was conscious of, 
was wonder that she cared so little for what, 
a few months before, would have caused her 
agony so keen; wonder, and a sense of relief. 

“So he too was inconstant, or, like me, 
deceived,” she thought. 

Madame de Vaux is, to all appearance, the 
heartless, admired French coquette she has 
ever been, but, in her heart of hearts, she 
knows that in the game of life she na played 
and lost irrevocably. 


STEALING STRAWBERRIES. 


BY MES. H. G. ROWE. 


«You're on the excursion, to- 
morrow, Flo, of course ?” ‘ 


don’t know. I hadn’t thought of it.” 


“Hadn’t thought of it!” And Miss Whit- 
man’s black eyes flashed a look of surprise, 
not unmixed with impatience, at the in- 
different face of the fair girl beside her. 

“ Why, it’s to be the excursion of the season. 


‘The Brownes, and Hattons, and June Proudie, 


and Thiss¢il Downe and his sisters—every- 
body, in fact, that is anybody is going. Of 
course you’re going.” 


There was the sly shadow of a smile lurk- 


ing in the dimpled corners of the young girl’s 
but che only anid, in the same tone of 
saucy indifference : 

“ Let them go, if they like. I can’t see that 
I.am under any obligation to aecompany 
‘them. I perfectly detest those Brownes; and 
as for June and that young Downe that she 
is 80 taken up with, they haven’t a thimble- 
full of brains between them. It’s a horrible 


bore. to be obliged to listen to their silly 


nothings.” , 
Whatever she might have felt, Miss Whit- 
man betrayed neither astonishment nor 


anger at on companion’s contemptuous re- 
marks. It was justlike Florence Hollis, this 
wholesale denunciation of the “set” that had 
always petted and caressed her, “just because. 
her father was one of the wealthiest men ih 
the city.” And there was a shade of bitter- 


. ness in the thought, as she mentally contrast- 


ed her own showy but comfortless home, 
wherein pride walked hand in hand with 
poverty, and stomachs were stinted to provide 
the gay attire that fashionable folly demanded, 
with the luxurious ease and freedom from 
bright and enviable. 

urged, with well-affected tenderness. “ You 
know I shouldn’t enjoy myself at all without 
you; and I feel sure that you'll ‘have a nice 
time if you'll only try it, for it’s a lovely spot 
down there to Beech Point. I visited it years 
ago, with papa, when I was only a little girl, 
but I recollect I was perfectly delighted with 
it. And they are to have ‘a dinner in the 
grove, and a sail“home by moonlight; with 
music from the band, and—” 

“That will do!” laughed the other, ‘good- 
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naturedly. “JT don’t need any other induce- 
ment than the knowledge that my society 
will conduce to your pleasure; and if Jack 
will go, to take care of us, I will— Here, 
Jack,” as the door opened and that gentle- 
man leisurely sauntered into the room. 
“There's an excursion to Beach Point, to- 
morrow. Will you go with us—Lou and 1?” 

“With pleasure. Anything to pass away 
the time until we are ready to start off for 
the summer vacation. You, ladies,” and the 
young man bowed with an air of gay deference 

to his sister’s fashionable friend, “ who have 


’ wore in the world to do but to sit in easy- 


chairs, and fan yourselves, and look beautiful, 
can form no conception of the horrors of a 
close, heated law-office, where we, poor devils, + 
pass through a regular Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abednego experience eight hours out of 
every twenty-four.” 

This sally, of course, provoked an equally 
gay retort, and as Florence sat silently watch- 
ing the two, a vague feeling of distrust crept 
into her heart—distrust of one whom, in her 
girlish thoughtlessness, she had, hitherto, 
been content to regard simply as the friend 
that she professed to be, without troubling 
herself to inquire into the hidden motives and 
springs of that friendship. 

Could it be, as more than one officious ac 
quaintance had already intimated, thay Louise 
Whitman was really incapable of a pure and 
disinterested affection for any one, and that 
she attached herself to her merely as a satel- 
ite, determined to shine, eveu if it were from 
the reflected light of another’s wealth and 
station ? 

It was not a pleasant fancy, and yet Flor- 
ence could not shake it off; and even amid 
the pleasant excitement and bustle of the 
morrow’s excursion it would not be completely 
exorcised. 

The sail, the grove, the sylvan dinner were 
all delightful, but when the latter had been 
duly enjoyed and discussed, there came an 
interval of leisure that Louise proposed to 
spend in an exploration of the grove. 

“Let’s go out to the western side,” she 
whispered, in a confidential aside to her 
friend. “There’s a beautiful place near there 
—one of the finest farms in the State, I’ve 
heard it said; and I should really like to get 
& peep at it.” 

“ Who is the owner?” 

Florenee spoke with the most profound in- 
difference. A farm was, to her, simply a plot 

of ground covered with potatoes and corn; 


useful, no’ doubt, but: decidedly unromantie 
and commonplace. 

“Mr. Wylie—a very wealthy, middle-aged: 
gentleman, and a widower, with only one 
child, I believe.” 

“Ah, a most desirable acquaintance, for 
marriageable young ladies.” 

Evidently, Louise failed to detect the sar- 
casm of her friend’s words, for she replied, 
with unaffected eagerness: 

“ You may well say so, for he is rich enough 
to afford his wife a house in town during the 
winter; and this would be a lovely retreat 
during the hot months of sammer.” 

“But the owner, himself!” \ suggested 
Florence, mischievously, and stooping as she 
spoke, to pluck a spray of the ground ivy, 
where polished green leaves and scarlet 
berries had caught her eye. 

“He might prove a disagreeable encum- 
brance, you know.” 

“ O, he is a nice, gentlemanly man, a trifle 
past forty when I saw him, which was on the 
occasion of my visit here that I told you about. 
I remember that he twined my curls about 
his fingers, and kissed me, saying to papa that 
I bade fair to become a very beautiful 
woman.” And the fair speaker tossed her 
head complacently at the recollection of this 
tribute to her childish beauty. 

“It’s a pity that you couldn’t find some way 
of renewing your acquaintance with the gal- 
lant old gentleman—you might manufacture 
quite a romance out of it,” laughed Florence. 
“Only fancy yourself Mrs. Wylie, of Beech 
Farm! You might invite all of your friends 
—myself included, of course—out here to 
spend their summers, and feast them on 
strawberries and cream, with plenty of— O, 
how beautiful!” And forgetful of all her 
foolish banter, Florence stood silent, but with 
wide open admiring eyes, gazing out upon 
the scene that lay before them. A sudden 
turn in the wood-path that they had followed 
through the grove, had revealed to them the 
broad domain at a single glance, with neither, 
forest nor hill to obstruct the view. Far away, 
towards the west, stretched the fertile acres 
—wide meadow lands lying at their very feet, 
where waved in its full perfection the heavily 
headed grass crops, dotted with golden butter- 
cups and the more fragrant blossoms of the 
purple clover; while further away, gleamed 
white beneath the midsummer sun the snowy 
fields of buckwheat and the pale green patches 
of rye; and further still, in the distance, stood 
the hillside, crowned with the glossy green 
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streamers and silken tassels of the Indian 
corn—the bannered host that summer sends, 
to guard the autumn’s golden treasures. 

‘ Born and bred in the city, Florence Hollis 
had never before, in her whole life, looked 
upon a scene of such rare and surpassing 
beauty. It is true that, in her yearly visits to’ 
the seaside or to friends in distant cities, she 
liad often passed through many so called 
“fine agricultural districts,” but beyond a 
passing glimpse from a car window, of hay 
and potato fields, flanked by big barns and’ 
comparatively diminutive dwelling-lrouses, she 
had never, heretofore, had the slightest con- 
ception of the glorious possibilities that 
Nature holds within her bosom for the hand. 
of patient, intelligent labor. . 

¢ “It isa glorious sight!” she repeated, so 
enthusiastically that her companion, who had 
been engaged in a mental calculation of the 
probable value of the estate, smiled, half-con- 
temptuously at what she evidently considered 
an entirely useless and uncalled-for display of 
sentimentalism. “I had no idea that a farm 
could be such a beautiful place. If I 
Were only an artist I'd paint it, just as it 
looks now, with the bright summer sunshine 
on it; and then, when the dreary, wintry 
days came, my picture should be a constant 
yusnindor of the summer daye in store for me.” 

Miss Whitman laughed. 
- “T would rather,” she said, “have the 
place itself, than ever so fine a picture of it. 
But what are you trying to get?” for Florence, 
having thrown her gloves and parasol upon 
the grass beside her, was now down upon her 
knees, with one arm thrust through the fence, 
evidently trying with all her might to reach 
some object that, quite as pertinaciously, 
eluded her grasp. 

«. “Only a bunch of strawberries,” she replied, 
withdrawing her arm as she spoke, and laugh- 
ing—a little, vexed laugh. “Don’t you see it 
over there, close to that cluster of tall flowers ? 
There ate one, two, three—seven beautiful 
-berries in it. I do so long to touch them, for 
I never picked a wild strawberry in my life; 
and I'm determined to have these.” And 
snatching up the discarded parasol she thrust 
it through the opening between the fence 
rails, endeavoring, with the ivory hook at the 
end of the handle, to draw the coveted prize 
within reach: of her eager fingers. 

But she had not counted upon the tenacity 
of strawberry roots and stems, and in spite of 
all her efforts, the red lipped” clusters refused 
to yield themselves to her grasp. . 


“Ah well! If the mountain wont come to 
Mahomet, Mahomet must go to the moun- 
tain.” And before her companion could guess 
her intentions, the merry girl had scaled the 
high rail fence, and in’ a moment more, she 
held up to view the bright scarlet berries 
with a laugh of triumph: 

“O, you shy little rogues!” she exclaimed, 
apostrophizing the blushing prize, and nod- 
ding her curly head at them, as if they had 
been a group of naughty urchins at school, 
“Why didn’t you come when I called yon, 
and save me the risk of breaking my neck in 
coming after you? You deserve to be de- - 
voured without mercy!” And suiting the 
action to the word, the red lips closed over 


‘ #the topmost of the scarce redder berries, when 


Louise called out impatiently: 

. “What are you doing over there in that 
grass, Flo? Those mowers at the other end 
of the field will be sure to see you. Do come 
eut, quick!” And the speaker cast a sus- 
picious glance at a group: of haymakers who 
were vigorously swinging their scythes, at 
some distance, but within sight of that part of 
the meadow. 

“And what if they do?” laughed Florence, 
wnconcernedly. “I don’t believe they'll be- 
grudge me a few field strawberries.” And 
laughing defiance at her more cautious friend, 
she strojled still further into the field, peering 
eagerly beneath the tall grass to catch a 
glimpse, if possible, of more of the tempting 
fruit whose charms had lured her within the 
forbidden precincts. 

' “See here!” she called out, triumphantly, 
and holding up, to catch her friend’s eye, a 
handful of the rosy clusters that made that 
lady’s mouth water. “They’re just as plenty 
as the buttercups here by this stone. Come 
and pick some for youtself.” And unable 
longer to resist the temptation, Miss Whit- 
iman accepted the invitation, and caref. lly 
gathering up the train of her delicate organdie 
dress over one arm, proceeded, with many a 
cautious glance in the direction of the hay- 
makers, to follow her friend’s example, mak- 
ing with her one ungloved hand a most 
merciless raid upon the tempting, defenceless 
berries. 

“It wasn’t the strawberries that I supposed 
Mr. Wylie would care for,” she remarked, in an 
explanatory tone, as the two seated themselves 
upon a stone beneath the shade of a solitary 
maple to “ cool off,” after their unusual exer- 
cise in the blazing sunshine. “But I have 
heard it said that farmers were very particular 
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before mowing, and I thought—” 

.“ Bow! wow! wow!” and both girls sprang 
to their feet with a cry of alarm, at sight of 
the huge mastiff that came bounding towards 
them, his eyes glaring and his great red 
tongue hanging from his mouth, whether 
from heat or rage neither of the frightened 
girls paused to ascertain, as, with shrieks of 
uncontrolled terror, they fled in, as it seemed 
to them, the direction of the grove. But, in 
this pursuit of the berries, neither of them 
had realized the distance that had been 
traversed by them, and failing to catch sight 
of their only landmark the fence, Miss Whit- 
man, in her bewilderment, turned aside, 
stumbled, and, catching the long train of her 
dress upon a projecting fragment of a half- 
buried stump, came to the ground, with a 
force and suddenness that called forth a suc- 
cession of shrieks and groans from the terri- 
fied girl herself, while they arrested Florence 
in her flight, and prompted her, in spite of her 
own terror, to come instantly to her friend’s 
assistance. 

“Are you much hurt, Lou?” she gasped, as 
with a hurried glance at the fast approaching 
dog, she tried to assist her to rise. “Do try 
and stand up if you possibly can, for that hor- 
rible brute is close upon us.” And as the 
words escaped her lips a louder bay from the 
“brute” himself proved his nearness to them, 
and brought Louise to her feet, just as a clear, 
manly voice called out, imperiously : 

“Down, sir! down!” Anda young man, evi- 
dently one of the haymakers, came hurriedly 
towards them, a look of concern upon his 
handsome sunburned face, as he said, cour- 
teously: 

“Don’t be frightened, ladies. The dog is not 
at all dangerous in spite of his voice. He 
hasn’t really courage enough to attack a cat, 
but he likes to make believe fierce. Don’t you, 
old fellow?” addressing the dog, that, now 
perfectly quiet, stood rubbing his huge head 
caressingly against his master’s hand. “I’m 


very sorry that he should have frightened you | 


80,” he added, with a glance at Florence’s 
flushed face, and the no less flushed but far 
angrier one of her companion. “I supposed 
when I saw him start off that he was after a 
squirrel or field-mouse, for I had not observed 
you until your voices atfracted my attention.” 

Florence blushed slightly beneath the clear 
gray eyes bent so earnestly upon her, as she 
said, hurriedly, “There’s no harm done, I 
assure you, and—” 


here Louise interrupted her by 


- angry exclamation, as she held up the stained 


and torn remnant of her unfortunate train. 

“No harm done? Look at my dress! It's 
completely ruined, and all on account of, that 
great.ugly brute of a dog.” And in her indig- 
nation she shook the fragments threateningly 
at the dog himself, who, seeming to consider 
the act as a chailenge, snapped briskly at 
them, from beneath his master’s detaining 
hand. 

“Tam sorry for the injury to your dress,” 
returned the young man, with quiet courtesy, 
“but as no one is at all blamable in the 
matter, and Lee was only acting out his 
doggish nature, I cannot see—” 

“Whom does the dog belong to?” 

Florence colored painfully at her friend’s 
insolent tone and manner, but the young 
farmer seemed perfectly unmoved, as he 
answered readily: 

“ Myself.” 

“Then I shall go directly to Mr. Wylieyand 
complain of you for keeping such a brute upon 
his premises; and you may be sure that you 
will either have to dispose of the dog or quit © 
his employ yourself.” 

“Do you know Mr. Wylie?” 

The tone was cool and covrteous, but 
Florence caught a mirthful twinkle in his eye 
as he turned his face towards the two. 

“Of course I do;” and the lady drew her- 
self up haughtily, as she spoke. “I have knewn 
him for years, so you needn’t count upon my 
lack of influence with him,” she added,scorn- 
fally; “for it will be strong enough to drewn 
or hang that detestable beast, if nothing 
more.” And she cast a wrathful look at poor 
Lee, who only winked one eye lazily at her in 
return, as much as to say: 

“Go ahead, ma’am! go ahead! — 
hinder you.” 

Here Florence, overwhelmed with 
and mortification, and uncertain in regard to 
the surest mode of quelling this unlooked-for 
tempest on the part of her friend, and, at the 
same time, of expressing her own gratitude to 
the young man for his timely rescue, as she 
still regarded it, in spite of the alleged harm- 
lessness of their four-footed assailant, began, 
rather awkwardly, to express her commiser- 
ation for her companion’s misfortune, when, 
to her inexpressible relief, ig glancing across 
the field, she caught sight of Jack himself, 
approaching from the direction of the grove, 
and evidently in search of them. 

“O Jack!” she cried,running to meet him ; 
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and then, in a’hurried half whisper she added, 


by way of explanation, “ We climbed over into . 


the field to pick some strawberries, and a 
great dog ran at us, and we ran, and Lou 
tumbled down. and tore her dress, so that 
when the dog’s master came to our help, in- 
stead of thanking him she was hateful, and 
declared that she'd go to his employer and 
complain of him for keeping such a trouble- 
some animal.” And here Florence paused, 
more for the lack of breath than for lack of 
something to say, while Jack, who had listen- 
ed to her communications with his usual easy 
indifference, now suddenly started forward, 
his usually indolent face lighted up with a 
glad smile, and his hand extended in eager 
recognition. 

“ Hector!” 

“ Jack!” 

And the two shook hands with a heartiness 
that fully proved the sincerity. of their joy at 
meeting. 

“I never dreamed that this was your place, 
Wylie,” exclaimed Jack, after returning the 


_ other's cordial salutation. “I knew that it 
was somewhere in these parts, but I didn’t - 


know exactly where, or I should have been 
here long before this. Halloo, Flo!” as he 


caught a glimpse of his sister’s puzzled face, 
“I came near forgetting youin my surprise. 


Wrlie, this is my sister Florence, that you’ve | 


heard me speak of before; and Miss Whit- 
man, & friend of ours—and, ladies, this is my 


old classmate and chum at college, Hector 
Wylie.” 

Florence acknowledged this off-hand intro- 
duction simply by a bow, for she dared hot 
trust herself to speak. The sight of Lou 


Whitman's bewildered face, wherein blank 


amazement contended with angry mortifica- 
tion, was so irresistibly ludicrous that it was 
only by keeping silent that she refrained from 
laughing outright. 

Poor Lou! For once her customary sharp- 
sightedness had deceived her, and, experienced 
angler that she was, she had mistaken for a 


useless minnow what was now proved to have | 


been a trout of most tempting richness and 
delicacy. It was certainly very disheartening, 
but Louise Whitman was altogether too 
shrewd and self-controlled to allow herself to 


be discouraged by this first unlucky step, and 


after carefully sequring the torn skirt, that 


might have proved an unpleasant reminder, 
beneath the belt of her dress, she stepped 


her handsome face, and a cordially extended 
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hand, as she said, langhingly, and with a 
charming air of naivete: ‘ 

“ You will excuse my very awkward blun- 
der, Mr. Wylie, as, until this moment, I was 
entirely unaware that the owner of this 
whom I have long known asa dear and valued 
friend of my father’s, had ason. And I think,” 
she added, with a merry nod at Jack, “that 
even Mr. Hollis, habitually cool as he is him- 
self, would.be generous enough to excuse a 
woman’s vexation on that terribly aggravating 
subject—a torn gown.” 

Both gentlemen laughed, as in duty bound, 
at this view of the case, while Mr. Wylie gal- 
lantly disclaimed any thought of blame, in 
regard to his fair guest’s little ebullition of 
temper. 

“ Your mistake was a perfectly natural one,” 
he replied, glancing with careless significance 
at his uncovered shirt sleeves and blue cotton 
overalis. “There is no distinction between 
master and man inthe hayfield, unless, indeed, 
we except the fact that the former is ex- 
pected to lead off with the widest swath as 
an example to his men. But come,” he added, 
cordially, and with a nod to the merry group 
before him, “ you must go home to tea with 
me and try some of Aunt Hetty’s strawberry 
short-cake, which will be, I flatter myself, a 
new and unimagined delicacy to your city 
bred tastes.” 

Jack needed no second invitation, and the 


two girls, after a little polite hesitation, 
concluded to accept the young farmer’s 
hospitality. 

“So you’ve really settled down to farming ?” 
queried Jack, as they walked leisurely across 
the newly-mown field, fragrant with the 
breath of the fallen grass and clover. “You 


used to talk enough abont the simple pleas- 
ures and delights of rural life, in your college 
days, I know, but I fancied you'd find that all 
moonshine when you really came to lok 
upon it in a matter-of-fact light.. What good 
will all your Greek and Latin do you if you’re 
to tie yourself down to farming all the rest of 
your days?” 

Jack spoke with some warmth, but his 
frien@ only smiled good-humoredly, as he re- 
calm, enmesed whe, 
knows his own mind: 

“T see that you share the popular notion, 


that an agriculturist meeds nothing but bone — 
and muscle to fit him: for his life work, and 


_ that brains are entirely superfiuous. Now I 
gracefully forward, with a frank smile upon . 


don’t admit any such thing, and I see no oc- 


casion to regret that a part of my life was — 
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spent in the acquisition of knowledge that if 
not of real practical use in my business, has, 
at least, had the effect of enlarging and invig- 
orating my mind, and so fitting me for reason- 
ing and judging more correctly upon matters 
of greater moment. If I recollect rightly, 
there was a time that you were perfectly fasci- 
nated with the study of chemistry, and spent. 
half your time in Professor Bleam’s 


“And do you regret it now, even, although 
as a lawyer you will be little likely to find 
the knowledge thus acquired of use in your 
profession ?” 


Jack laughed. 
“I acknowledge the corn!” he said, with 


more heartiness than refinement, perhaps. 
“But, after all, this seems to me rather a 
slow way of living.” 

“You naturally look upon it in a different 
light from one who has been born and bred a 
true son of the soil. Nature is, to me, the 
closest as well as the fairest of friends—one 
who never deceives, never turns the cold 
shoulder to him who receives her bounty 


with an appreciative eye and grateful heart; 


while to you, whose life has been spent in 
the busy haunts of men, this unknown queen 


of my affection is but a hard-featured prude. — 


to Ghost who tmow her test that 
most.” 
“You always looked at things in the 


practical light,” laughed Jack; while Miss 
Whitman remarked, in a tone of gentle 


“You ‘do injustice to our metropolitan 
tastes, Mr. Wylie. I, for one, can truly say 
that the yery contrast between the dusty 


streets and brick walls of the city and the 
fresh beauty of the country makes the latter 
doubly charming to me.” 

Mr. Wylie looked a pleased acknowledg- 
- ment of this apparently sincere outburst of 
enthusiasm, while Florence, half-contemptu- 
' ous, half-amused, looked on and listened in 
silence, her thoughts, meanwhile, being not 
at all complimentary to their host’s discern- 
ment and taste. 

“What fools these men are!” she mused, 
rather scornfully. “Can’t this Mr. Wylie see 
that Lou is merely acting a part om purpose 
to make herself agreeable to him? Bah! He 
descrves to fall into her toils, if he is so simple 


as that. For my part,” and she gave her 


head a little spiteful toss, all unconscious 
that it set the golden brown curls a dancing 


in the sunshine like’ so. many half-mad elves, 
“T wouldn’t flatter him as she does for the 
world. It’s so indelicate and bold, when it’s 
so plain what her object is. J wont praise 
anything, if I like it ever so well, after all 
that she has said.” 

And fired by this resolution, the indignant 
little lady obstinately refused to add her mite 
to the constant stream of praise that her 
friend poured forth upon everything, from 
the motherly old cows chewing their cids in 
the shade of the elms that bordered the lane, 
to the brood of speckled chickens that Aunt 
Hetty had insisted upon domesticating 
beneath the clematis at the foot of the 
garden, where, as she said, she could “ always 
have them under her eye.” 

“Great, sleepy, stupid-looking brutes!’ 
Florence pronounced the former, while she 
pretended to stand in mortal fear of poor 
Partlett’s sharp claws and wicked-looking 
beak. 

“Land sakes! she wont hurt you, miss,” © 
laughed Aunt Hetty, who was, at the mo- 
ment of their arrival, engaged in feeding her 
feathered favorites. “Hens is harmless 


critters, if you don’t disturb—” 


But at that moment Miss Whitman, who, 
anxious to prove her admiration for rural 
pets had stooped down to secure one of the 
chicks, sprang back with a cry, just in time 
to escape a peck from biddy’s beak. 


“How flerce she is!” exclaimed the lady, 
with a furtive glance at the angry bird, as 


she rearranged her crumpled dress. “I 
thought hews were always gentle and quiet.” 

“So they are, as a general thing,” remarked 
Aunt Hetty, composedly; “but, as I was a 


sayin’, they don’t like to have their chickens 
distarbed. But now, if you'll come in, I'll 


see that supper’s on the table in less’n no 
time.” And the good-natured housekeeper 
bustled into the house, leaving her employer 
and his guests to follow at their leisure. 

The interior of the dwelling, handsomely 
furnished, and, thanks to Aunt Hetty’s 
untiring care and skill, scrupulously neat, 
bore, in its choice pictures and delicate orna- 
ments, witness to its owner's cultivated taste 
and love for the beautiful in art as well as in 
nature. 

Jack, who prided himself upon his artistic 
tastes, and Miss Whitman, who was anxious, 
just now, to prove herself a connoissenr in 


such matters, soon drew their host into a 
conversation on the various articles of virtu 


that the room contained. 
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“That is one of Brown’s Italian land- 
scapes,” he remarked, pointing to a large 
painting at the opposite side of the room. 
“ How do you like it?” 

“A fine thing! a very fine thing!” was 
Jack’s sententious reply; while Miss Whit- 
man exclaimed, enthusiastically : 

“It is exquisite—perfect! and,” she added, 
in a flatteringly-lowered tone, “does great 
credit to your own taste and judgment.” 

“And you, Miss Hollis, what is your opin- 
ion of my favorite picture?” 

“Tt is very beautiful, but—” Florence 
hesitated, in visible embarrassment, as she 
met the calm, waiting glance of the ques- 
tioner, and realized that she might be con- 
sidered discourteous in the criticism that she 
had been about to make. 

“But what?” 

' ‘The tone and smile were so pleasant, so 
free from the jealous impatience so often 
displayed by amateurs in the art, that she 
was encouraged to finish her remark, in spite 
of her brother's annoyed face and Miss 
Whitman’s affected astonishment. 

“Why, I was thinking that the shadows of 
that clump of trees, on the left side of the 
picture, were not exactly natural.” 

“How can you say so?” interrupted Miss 
Whitman, ‘evidently too indignant at such 
injustice to keep silence. “What could be 
more perfect than the shadowy lines, so per- 
fectly defined on the green turf? I don't see 
what fault you can find with them, I’m sure.” 
_ “But did you notice,” and she pointed to 
the picture to draw their attention to it, 
“that this clump of trees is growing at the 


dase of a steep, high rock, that overtops, and 


would, naturally, over-shadow them ?” 

Miss Whitman looked bewildered, Jack 
unconvinced, while the owner himself 
stepped backward a pace or so, and, after 
gazing long and critically upon it, exclaimed, 
with hearty emphasis: 

, “You're right, Miss Hollis; the high rock * 
would have prevented the trees from casting 
a shadow, although, in this case, he added, 
laughing, “the artist has improved upon 
nature; for the beauty and ‘naturalness’ of 
that shadow has attracted more attention 
from admiring friends than any other point 
in the picture.” 

“I'm almost sorry that I detected the 
flaw,” replied Florence, half regretfully. “It 
isn’t pleasant to find our little illusions de- 
stroyed, especially when there Was no real 


in them.” 
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' “Not pleasant, perhaps, but profitable,” 
was the quiet rejoinder; “and I look upon 
the hand that points out the defect to me as 
that ofa friend. He is a coward who shrinks 
from the truth, however unpalatable.” 
Florence shook her head in silence. This 
code was too stern for her woman’s philoso- 
phy, involving too much of voluntary unhap- 
piness, she thought; and, half vexed with the 
manly self-dependence that could stand firm 
upon its own foundation, secure, even though 
all earthly props should prove frail and 
faulty, she murmured, in an aside that could 
not fail to reach the ear for which it was 


. intended: 


“A willingness to discern faults may be 
manly, but I don’t think it makes one partlc- 
ularly agreeable.” 

The words were scarcely out of her mouth 
before she regretted them; but there was no 
time to sfily so, as the summons to supper 
just then interrupted the conversation for a 
few moments, until they were seated, when, 
undeterred by -Aunt Hetty’s matter-of-fact 
responses, the indefatigable Louise still Kept 
up a running fire of questions, comments 
and’ wishes, all in the highest degree 
complimentary. 

“What delicious butter!” she exclaimed, 
with a sidelong glance at a golden pat that 
adorned the table. “And what a pleasant 
task it must be to mould it into form, and 
stamp it so prettily. I fancy I should really 
like to try my hand at it.” 

“ Praps you would—hot mornin’s, specially 
when the butter sticks to your fingers life so 
touch soft mud. It’s a good deal pleasanter 
to talk about than ’tis to do.” And Aunt 


, Hetty glanced, rather contemptuously, at the 


white, jewelled.fingers of the would-be dairy- 
woman. 

Miss Whitman colored a little beneath the 
shrewd gaze of the old housekeeper, who, 
though scrupulously attentive to* her wants - 
as a guest, was evidently doubtful in regard 
to her lavish demonstrations of interest and 
admiration. But that this made not the 
slightest difference to her was proved by the 
gracious invitation, that, before the very face 
of the suspicious matron herself, she extended 
to her host at parting: 

‘ “You must be sure to drop in and see us 
on your very first visit to the city. Papa will 
be perfectly delighted to make the acquaint- 
ance of the son of his old friend, although it 
will be a sad blow to him,” and she turned 


away her head to hide a “supposable” tear, 
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to know that that friend himself is no 


more. 

“Certainly, he’ll come,” interrupted Jack, 
taking it upon himself to reply, “He’s to 
make us a visit in the fall, and I'll see that he 
don’t forget your invitation.” 

Miss Whitman bit her lip covertly, but 
there was not the least trace of vexation 
upon her handsome face as she turned it 
towards her host: 

“J shall never forget to-day’s pleasure,” she 
said, impressivély; “for I certainly never 
spent a happier one.” ;, 

And again Florence, watching the gratified 
smile upon the young man’s face, felt sorely 
tempted to give speech to the thought that 
crossed her mind, as she recalled his own 
words spoken but an hour before, 

« “It’s easy enough to talk about ‘friendly 
hands’ and ‘manly courage, but I should 
like to see any one try to disenchant him in 
regard to Lou Whitman’s perfections already. 
He’s completely deceived by her flatteries 
into thinking her a first-class angel. Lord, 
what fools these men are, to be sure!” she 
soliloquized. 

And having arrived at this comfortable 
conclusion, she returned the parting: saluta- 
tion of the offending gentleman with frigid 
civility, snubbed Louise, who was inquiring, 
_with well-affected anxiety, into the cause of 
her sudden and unusual silence, and pettishly 
affirmed, in answer to Jack’s fears that they 
might be late for the boat, that she “ would 
rather walk home than spend the night in 
that horrid place!” 

And the months, one after another, came 
and went, bringing at last, in its turn, the 
frosty-visaged November, whose advent was 
to be the signal for Hector Wylie’s promised 
visit to his city friends. Miss Whitman grew 
every day fonder of the society of her “ dearest 
‘friend Flo Hollis ;” in fact, not a day passed 
without a call from her on one pretext or 
another. 

Of course, after the arrival of the expected 
guest, it would have seemed affectedly 
prudish to discontinue her visits, and, 
accordingly, the family and their visitor 
seldom met for an hour’s social intercourse 
that she was not, by some curious chance, 
sure to be present, at which times, her trans- 
parent manoeuvres and dainty affectations 
were sur® to call out all the perversity of 
Florence’s nature, and tempt her into the 
utterance of many a chilly sentiment and 

harsh truism, which, in her hours of solitude, 


she looked back upon with bitter, unavailing 
regret and mortification. 

And yet, somehow, in spite of his young 
hostess’s secret predictions, the object of all 
these attentions on the part of his fascinating 
friend seemed strangely insensible to them. 
Always courteous and self-possessed, he was 
as far removed from the conceited dandy as 
from the bashful, easily-duped country boy. 
He listened with polite attention to Miss 
Whitman’s oft-repeated rhapsodies upon the 
delights of country life, and the great superi- 
ority of nature over art, receiving, with 
imperturbable gravity, the assurance that she 
was “sick of the heartless frivolities of fash- 
ionable life, and longed to find some quiet, 
peaceful nook, wherc her heart might com- 
mune with nature and be still.” 

And yet, with all her jealous watchfulness, 
Florence failed to detect the least trace of 
gratified vanity, much less of awakening ten- 
derness, in his ever kindly but passionless 
words and tones. 

It was a curious study for the hitherto 
thoughtless, unreflecting girl, this country- 
bred youth, uninitiated, as she believed, into 
the subtile mysteries of female art, steering 
clear of all the nets and snares that were so 
skillfully set for his unwary heart. It was . 
evident. that he was far shrewder than she 
had at first imagined, and, almost involunta- 
rily, she grew to respect and admire the 
simple yet manly integrity, that, even while 
awake to the manceuverings of his fair friend, 
was too chivalrous to take the least advan- 
tage, by look or tone, of her unconcealed 
preference. 

« byvery inch a gentleman!” And having 
arrived at thig final conclusion, Florence 
began unconsciously, at first, to “look upon 
the hours spent in his society as golden links 
in the daily, chain, that even Louise Whit- 
man’s tedious inarities and Jack's mistimed 
witticisms could not dim. 

How it came about she could not have 
told, but, somehow, it seemed perfectly natu- 
ral that he should talk to her of the fair- 
faced, sweet-voiced woman, whose dying lips 
had left their seal upon his boyish brow; of 
the large-hearted, ever-loving father, who 
now slumbered so peacefully by her side in 
the quiet graveyard; and of his own dreams 
of future usefulness in the path he had 
chosen. 

“ My sphere may not be as extended,” he 


_said, thoughtfully, during one of these confi- 


dences, “as that of many another, but I haye 
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lived long enough to learn that there is 
plenty to be done in every department of 
honest labor; and, as the owner and manager 
of a large estate, I may do as much in en- 
couraging and guiding the willing but 
untaught hands of my farm laborers, as the 
merchant with his corps of clerks, or the 
doctor and lawyer with their patients and 
clients. It is the truest benevolence that 
puts people in a way to help themselves, 
however it may be underrated by the 


thoughtlessly impulsive and morbidly tender | 


ones of earth.” 

But the chemical lectures that had been, 
in part, the lure that drew the young farmer 
to the city were now ended, and in spite of 
his friend’s urgent entreaties that he would 
prolong his visit, he began the preparations 
for his return, alleging, as an excuse for his 
noncompliance, the various duties that re- 
quired his presence at home. 

It was a cheerful, sunshiny morning, 
although the rain-whitened branches of the 
leafless acacias beneath the windows of 
Florence Hollis’s sitting-room portended, as 
she thought, half sadly, the near approach of 
winter’s ice and snow, while, at the same 
time, they made the glowing fire in the grate 
seem doubly pleasant and grateful by the 
contrast. It was the last day of Hector 
Wylie’s stay, and as Florence sat in her low 
sewing-chair, stitching away upon a pair of 
wristbands for Jack, who was somewhat: 
fastidious in such matters, her sunny face 
was overshadowed, and once a tear actually 
fell upon the glossy surface of the linen, 
which called forth a characteristic excjama- 
tion from the little seamstress : 

“What a fool you are, Rorence Hollis, to 
ery for nothing!” And the busy needle flew 
still faster, while its mistress mentally scolded 
herself for what she denominated her “ silly, 
vain imaginings.” “I wonder,” and in spite 
of her annoyance, she laughed outright at 
the thought, “if Lou, not expecting morning 
callers, will have her hair braided up into 
those comical little tails, that make such 
beautiful waves when they are brushed out 
for afternoon and evening wear? She always 
wears it so at home forenoons, and it takes 
an hour at least to unbraid and arrange it in 

‘proper style. I’m afraid our friend Hector, 
patient as he is, will get tired of waiting for 
her to beautify.” 

Just then, as if in answer to her thonghts, 
familiar steps sounded in the hall, and Jack 

and his friend eatered, the former laughing 
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heartily, as he threw himself into an unoccu- 
pied chair which stood in front of the glowing 
fire. 

“O Wylie, that’s the best joke of the 
season !” he exclaimed, with a fresh burst of 
merriment. “Wouldn't you like to dine off 
that fowl though?” And here both laughed 
‘so immoderately that Florence’s womanly 
curiosity was thoroughly aroused. 

“What is it, Jack?” she asked, laughing 
herself at sight of his comical face. 

“ Well, I suppose I shall fave to tell you, 
for it’s altogether too good to keep.” Here 
he stopped to indulge in a private chuckle, 
on his own account, before he continued: 
“You see Wylie wanted to make a parting 
call on Lou Whitman before he went home 
(they’ve been so very attentive, you know), 
and he invited me to go with him. It looked* 
kind of forlorn and chilly in the parlors, as if 
nobody was expected at this time of the day; 
‘but the slip-shod Irish girl said that her 
mistress was at home, and that she would 
call her. 

“We heard her go stamping up stairs, and 
in a few moments more down she came, and, 
popping her frowsy head inside the parlor 
door, informed us, with a charming air of 


. frankness, that her mistress ‘wad jist be 


afther coomin’ down to us in a jiffy, as soon 
as she’d put on her clane gownd, an’ brushed 
oot her tails 

“ Of course we could do no less than to walt 
patiently the conclusion of this most remark- 


‘able toilet performance; but when the lady 


at length appeared, the ‘tails’ brushed out 
and arranged in the glossiest of bandeaux 
about her smiling face, with a wonderfully 
nice looking gingham morning-dress, pro- 
tected by a suspiciously spotless white 
ruffled apron, what was our astonishment to 
hear that she was sorry to have kept us so 
long waiting, but ‘mamma had such a miser- 
‘ably inexperienced cook, that she had been 


obliged to dress the fowls for dinner herself, 


which was the cause of her detention.’” 

“But what,” interrupted Florence, too 
mitich astonished to enter, for the moment, 
into the full comicality of the affair, “did she 
mean by saying that she dressed the fowls? 
She has always prided herself upon her igno- 
rance of such matters, You remember how 
surprised she was that I should attend to the 
pickling and preserving when we had a good 
cook ?” 

Jack glanced at his friend with such a 
quizzical look, that the other slightly colored 
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beneath it, although he pretended to be 
absorbed in the contemplation of the inlaid 
cover of Florence’s work-box, that stood upon 
the table at his elbow. 

“Q, that’s in preparation for the rural 
paradise that she has been looking forward 
to for the last few weeks!” Aud Jack 
laughed sarcastically. “She always adapts 
her bait to her fish; as, for instance, when 
she had old Doctor Blaine in tow, don’t you 
remember how she visitéd the hospitals, and 
studied anatomy, dissecting a broiled chicken 
to prove that—” 

“For shame, Jack! What nonsense!” 

“True as the gospel! And when she set 
her cap at General Biggs, didn’t she wear it 
adorned with the red, white and blue, while 
all of her dresses were striped, aud her jew- 

elry stars?” 

“ Jack Hollis, you ought to be ashamed of 
yourself!” interrupted Florence, indignantly ; 
for, although unable to deny the imputations, 
her womanly pride was fired at this attack 
upon one of her owh sex. “It is no worse 
for Lou Whitman to/try her best to be agree- 
able to her gentlemen acquaintances, than it 
is for you to persist in wearing none but 
purple neckties, just because Lizzie Gair said 
once that purple was her favorite color.” 

“ Nonsense !” 

But the deepening color upon the young 
man’s cheek proved that the shot had struck 
home, and after a rather awkward attempt to 
change the conversation, he gave it up, and 
glancing at his watch, declared that it was 
“high time that he was down town;” and, 
suiting the action to the word, walked briskly 
alway, leaving the two to a tete-a-tete that 
neither could have avoided even if they had 
wished it. 


For some moments after his departure 
neither spoke, then, noting the cloud that 
still overshadowed his companion's face, the 


young man said, ina quietly approbative tone: 


“Your defence of your friend, Miss Flor- 
ence, was kind and generous. lt ill becomes 
& woman to glory in the follies and weak- 
nesses of one of ber own sex.” And then 
suddenly changing the subject, without wait- 
ing for her reply, he remarked, in a slightly 
agitated tone, “ Your visit to me last summer 
was—” 

“To steal strawbefries,” interrupted Flor- 
ence, roguishly, all the merry malice of her 
nature awakened by the young man’s evident 
embarrassment, “I confessed to that at the 
time.” 

“I remember it distinctly.” And a smile 
played about his mouth at the recollection. 
He had evidently caught some of her own 
fun-loving spirit, although his tone was low 
and full of tender siguificance as he said, 
earnestly, “But there was something else 
stolen, for which you alone can account. 
Can you guess what it was?” 

There was no reply, but as the golden head 
drooped still lower, the crimson cheek and 
quivering lip needed no interpreter to the 
watchful eye of affection. 

That evening there was a private interview 
between Mr. Hollis the elder and his guest, 
the result of which may be guessed from 
Jack’s whispered salutation at parting the 
following morning: 

“Good for you, old fellow! Filo is a good 
sister, and I don’t doubt she'll wake a capital 
Ww ” 

As for Miss. Whitman, although she deigns 
to spend several weeks at Beech Point every 
summer, she always speaks of Mrs. Wylie as 
“Poor Flo Hollis, who threw herself away 
upon a mere nobody, a simple countryman, 
who hasn’t a thought above potatoes and 
pigs, and who never knows whether his wife’s* 
dress is cambric or muslin. FPich? O yes, 
very wealthy ; but what are .mches without a 
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congenial soul ?” 
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A MATE TO PUTNAM’S WOLF. 


In the first settlement of the town of Plain- 
field, Sullivan county, N. H., Joseph Kimball 
figured as a pioneer and soldier in conquering 
the forest and soil. He possessed a “sound 
mind in a sound body,” and was like Putnam, 
great in an honest heart and steady courage. 
He was a “lamb in the chamber, and a lion 
in the conflict.” He cleared away the dense 
forest: with his strong arm. He cultivated his 
lands ina manner.in advance of the time in 
which he lived, combining the oceupations of 
lawgiver, farmer and hupter; and his er 
cotnter with the old wolf isan event which 
we would record alongside that interesting 
page of history which tells of Putnam and the 
wolf. 

An old wolf had been known to make fre- 
quent visits and sojourns in Plainfield, ever 
since the first settler came into the town. 
The wolf was known by the large tracks he 
made; and he, in connection with smaller 
villains, had destroyed sheep and lambs to a 
great number for those times, and Kimball 
and other hunters had resolved to destroy the 
wolf, cost what it would. The hunters with 
their hounds had followed the wolf into Ver- 
mont, towards the mountains, but on account 
of the deep snow there, they were obliged to 
return. But the wdlf got back as soon af the 
hunters, and that night killed a young cow, the 
favorite of the Kimball family, on which they 


were depending for their winter's supply of. 


sweet milk. This was a severe loss, and the 
first sight of the murdered aniwal to our hero 
* was anything but pleasant. As the cow had 
been killed near morning, and the wolves had 
left without their meal of flesh and blood, he 
concluded to try again his steel traps. They 
were cautiously and ingeniously set, and he 
waited the result. The next morning on 
visiting that part of the farm, he discovered 
that the veritable wolf was in the trap, and 
was held by only two toes. The hunter was 
now at his wits end, needing not only courage 
but wisdom to secure the animal. The wolf 
could have pulled away and left his toes in 
the trap, and then easily escaped to the woods. 
rifle was left at the house, and he. dare 
not go home, lest the wolf. should escape 


during his absence. If he made an attack. 


with a club he would at the first blow, perhaps 
slightly wounded, pull away and be off. Kim- 


ball believed that man had dominion over the 
beasts of the field and the birds of the air, and 
concluded to try his art in that direction. He 
ame up to the wolf slowly, looking him 
steadily in the face. The wolf’s gaze was 
averted, and he gradually dropped his ears, 


shat his eyes, and laid down close to the 


ground. Kimball approached the wolf, and 
put the rope which he held in his hand 
around the wolf’s head, and adjusted it about 


.the neck in a way not to be got off. He then 


passed the other end of the rope under the 


limb of a tree lying just by, making him 


secure. He then stepped upon the springs of 


“the trap, bore them down, and drew the foot 


above the knee. The rope was now untied 
from the tree, and the wolf was set under 
quick march for home. The family were in 
waiting for the father to come to his morning 
meal, when he neared his habitation, leading 
this fierce denizen of the forest. 

The news of the victory spread far around 
the country, and old and young came to see 


the live wolf. Some dealt blows with their 


whips—he was set upon by a troop of dogs; 
but our hunter, rather than see the cruelty, 
despatched him with his rifle. Every one came 
up to him then without fear, and with his 
well worn tusks, the elongated soles of his 
feet, his grizzly appearance, they gave it as 
their opinion that this was the old offender, 
and no other than the mate to the wolf which 
Israel Putnam shot in his den. With Kim- 
ball, to determine was to accomplish, believing 
that with man almost all things were possible. 

His daring spirit was inherited by his 
children.. The next morning after the wolf 
was taken, his daughter, of the tender age of 
sixtéen, was sent to a neighbor’s of an errand 
at sundown, and passing over a bridge through 
the forest, she met in the path a huge black 
bear, who seemed but little disposed to leave 
the read. But our heroine walked on towards 
the bear, motioning him with her hand and a 
clear to be away. The bear run upa 
maple near by; she went up to the tree, 
placed her mantilla about it, attaching it to 
the rough bark, and left her bonnet also to 
keep old Bruin up. She then ran after her 
father. He soon came—and at the first fire 
the bear fell through the branches er 
wounded. 
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OLD HUGH’S LOOK-OFF : 
—OoR,— 
MAURY STONE’S PRIDE, 


BY AMETHYST WAYNE. 


. Purtrne on my jacket as I ran, I followed 
Joe Stephens’s tiger leaps. I could see the 
gleam of the fire on the water, and my heart 
died within me. O my beautiful yacht! It 
was like seeing a living thing burning up. 
Joe had set men to work before he came to 
rouse me, but the moment I got to the spot 
I knew it was of no good. The fire was all 
forward, and, desperately throwing off the 
horror which had crept over me, paralyzing 
my movements, I waded out to her, and 
leaped aboard. I had the cabin key in my 
pocket, and though the smoke and flame 
poured over me, brought that way by the 
wind, I dashed in and seized upon Amy 
Bell’s portrait. That, at least, should not be 
burned. The chronometer, too, was hanging 
here. I thrust it under my arm, and, half- 
stifled with the smoke, rushed out again. I 
heard Joe Stephens’s warning voice, and I 
saw for myself that the flames were catching 
everywhere on the varnished decks, and 
streaming up with incredible rapidity. 

But I fought my way through, leaped into 
the water, and staggered dshore. Once there, 
I sat down and cried as heartily as ever a 
boy did. 

Joe stood by, choking down his: . ca and 


sympathy. Suddenly he rushed up to me 
and began tearing at my jacket. . 

“You’re on fire yourself, Maury! A spark 
must have lodged in this woollen cloth. Tear 
it off before it spreads to. the cotton 
underneath.” 

TI helped him tear off the burning particles, 
and, as I did so, my fingers came in contact 
with something stiff and crackling; but I did 
not stop to think about it, and as we put out 
the fire, I sat down again to my sorrowful 
watch of my vanishing treasure. 

“Maury,” said Joe Stephens, coming up to 
me, “did you do anything this afternoon 
about a fire?” 

“No indeed!” answered I. 

“And there were no matches lying around ?” 

“Not a single match. I have never even 
taken one from that box in the cabin.” » 

Joe muttered angrily. 

* “How do you think it happened, Joe?” 
asked I, sobbing between every word; for all 
I could think of was my darling yacht, decked 
all out as she was in wreaths and bunting, 
burning up before my eyes. 

' “Well, here’s a litter of shavings’ on the 
shore, as if somebody not used to hiding 
traeks of his villany had dropped them out of 
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his arms. She’s been set on fire, I believe.” 

“0, the villain! I know now!” exclaimed 
I. And I told Joe how Reg Motley had 
watched us land, and shook his fist at me. 

“Hush, Maury! It wont do to say such 
things, whatever you think. But we’ll look 
into this, you may be sure of that. Come 
home. There’s your mother looking after you.” 

But, despite mother’s persuasions, I could 
not tear myself from the spot until the last 
charred and blazing fragment sank hissing 
and smouldering into the water. Then, too 
exhausted to make any further outward 
complaint, I stole through the crowd which 
had gathered on the shore, attracted by the 
light and voices, and went home, throwing 
myself headlong upon my bed. 

“O mother, my beautiful boat is gone! O, 
this is such a sad ending to our day of 
pleasure!” repeated I, drearily. 

My mother was tender with me. She 
understood how sharp a grief it was. She 
sat by my bedside, and smoothed my hair 


tenderly, and did not talk at all at first; but — 


by-and-by she said she had no doubt the time 
would come when I should have quite as good 
a boat. She said that such trials, in a little 
while, would show a beneficial effect, and 
begged I would not grieve too bitterly. 

And by-and-by I went to sleep; and I 
woke with the sun shining brightly in my 
face. I sprang up lightly, beginning to 
whistle, when it all burst upon me again, and 
I sat down on the bed with a bitter groan. 

“QO, my beautiful, darling. Relief!” I could 
not go off to her now. I had no longer my 
fairy parlor. 

Mother had hung up Amy’s portrait in my 
room, and somehow the sight of that com- 
forted me. But at noon I had better comfort 
still. I was sitting at the window, my head 
dropped dejectedly against my hands, when I 
heard the grinding of wheels at the door. 
Almost as soon as I could look up, I heard 
the rush of light feet at the door, and dear, 
generous little Amy came flying into the 
room, and seized me by the hand. 

“O Maury, it is so wicked, so cruel! We've 
heard all about it, and I’ve half cried my eyes 
out. But don’t you feel so bad, will you?” 

My lip quivered, but I tried to smile back 
Rog the appealing eyes. 

~“T saved your portrait, Amy. They didn’t 
‘urn that.” . 

‘“Nor my tidies. Wasn’t it nice that I 
~hhadn’t finished them ?” said she, eagerly. 
Whereupon Frank, who followed, changed 
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- his doleful countenance for one of merriment, 


_ “Yes, yes, Maury, let’s be jollyover it. We, 
might as well laugh as cry. And the tidies 
are safe.” 

“You ought to be ashamed, Frank Joy,” 
said Amy, indignantly. “He cried a whole 
hour, Maury, himself.” 

“But I say good is going to come of it, 
Uncle Bart has fired up now. Joe Stephens 
told him a few things, and, I can tell you, he 
looked pretty indignant. Did you know 
when they first went aboard on seeing the 
fire, they found a sleeve-button at the cabin 
door? I think it was left on purpose, provi- 
dentially, I mean, to betray the villain. You 
guess whose it was, don’t you ?” 

“T suppose so,” answered I, drearily. 

“That was brave in you to save our little 
Amy from being burned,” said Frank, looking 
over to the picture, and willing, I suppose, to 
change the subject. 

“Yes, and I got the chronometer, too, 
though I burned my jacket doing it. Did 
you see the sleeve-button, Frank ?” 

“Yes, and I knew it at once. Don’t you 


‘remember those gold griffin claws that he 


was so proud of? And it don’t need that, 
His initials are on it.” 

I shuddered a little. 

“How could he be willing to do such a 
dreadful thing? This is beyond all the rest.” 

“T should think it was. I guess he could 
be sent to prison. His heart was always full 
of just such evil suggestions. Dr. Polisher 
called it ‘impulsiveness.’ I reckon it will be 
a pretty troublesome impulse this time, don’t 
you, Maury ?” 

“T can’t bear to think it of him, though I 
have not repaid his hatred with much love.” 

“T- wouldn’t talk about him, nor think 
about him,” said Amy, the sweet little peace- 
maker. “And you know, Frank, father said 
you were not to talk of this.” 

“Of course not, only to Maury. But you 
haven’t told him what we have come for.” 

“Sure enough! Don’t you guess, Maury? 
We have come for you to spend the day with 
us at our house. Mamma said we must bring 
you back in the carriage, and that we must 
try to divert your mind from your loss.” 

“You are all so good to me,” said I. And 
I know my face brightened enough to show 
them how pleased I was at the proposal. 

Then I went to mother, who had stayed in 
the bedroom to give us perfect freedom to 
talk, I suppose. A horrible suspicion had 
come upon me. 
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“© mother,” whispered I, “ was it my best 
jacket which was burned last night? I 
grabbed in the dark at the first thing hang- 
ing there by the bed, and I haven’t thought a 
word about it since, and this I have got is 
the old fisher rig.” 

My mother smiled as she replied: 

“I thought a good deal about it, and ran 
up to look last night, and there was the best 
jacket just as you hung it up when you went 
to bed. You did just as well as if you looked, 
for you took the patched one, and that was 
burned. Joe threw it into the shed.” 

“Then I can go?” 

“Of course youcan. May Heaven reward 
them for their kindness! I should be busy, 
besides, for I expect Mr. Starkweather.” 

I ran joyfully up stairs to make myself 
presentable at the Bells, and then, wonder- 
ing to find such increasing lightness of heart 
after my great loss, I got into the carriage 
with Frank and Amy. 

“You are to drive me to the academy first,” 
said Frank to the coachman. “And,” added 
he, turning to me, “I only hope Reg Motley 
will be among the boys, and when he sees 
you here in the carriage with Amy, I want to 
watch his looks.” 

It was not without a great deal of interest 
that I watched the group of pupils at the 
gateway when the Bells’ carriage drew up 
before it. Frank kept out of sight until we 
discovered that Reg was there, and then he 
leaped out, and called out, in a tone suffi- 
ciently loud, I admit: 

“Well, good-by, Maury—good-by, Amy. 
You'll have a nice time, I know. I wish I 
could be with you.” 

Reg started as he heard my name, and 
turned around quickly. When he saw me 
sitting there on the seat beside Amy, he 
turned fairly purple, and as I looked out, 
meeting his eye sternly, he could not bear it, 
but dropped his head and walked away. 

“I am afraid he is a very naughty boy,” 
‘said Amy. 

“I do not doubt that it was he who set 
fire to the dear, dear Relief. But I would 
rather be in my place than his,” answered L 
And then we mutually left the subject. 

I cannot tell my astonishment when I 
entered the beautiful parlor of Mr. Bell’s 
house, to find the unknown stranger of the 
Panama hat sitting there. He had evidently 
been talking earnestly and warmly; for his 
eyes were still gleaming feverishly, and there 
were red spots on his cheek, 
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Mr. Bell was pacing the room with a grave, 
thoughtful face, and his wife, I was sure, had 
been weeping; for she still held her handker- 
chief in her hand, and there were moistened 
circles under her eyes. ' 

But Amy, entering softly, leading me by 
the hand, made a cheerful diversion. They 
all turned to greet us, and it seemed to me 
there was a tenderer interest in their manner 
than I had ever yet received. After I had 
spoken with them, I approached the stranger. 

“Well, my lad,” said he, “you have had 
rather hard luck; but the darkest cloud has 
a silver lining. I hope we shall find one for 
your trouble.” 

He held my hand in his for what seemed a 
long time to me, and I could not help turning 
to see if the others noticed it. Mrs. Bell had 
her handkerchief again to her eyes, and Mr. 
Bell was looking out of the window, as if he 
saw something especially important. 

I was somewhat surprised, but in a moment 
longer Amy called me to see a book of 
pictures; and after that we went all over the 
beautiful house, and we were by ourselves 
the rest of the afternoon, and there were so 
many new and interesting features in the 
aquarium and conservatory, that I could not 
help being entertained. Frank came home 
at supper time, and then the barouche came 
to the door, and behind it was a cunning 
pony carriage. We children took the latter, 
and, to my surprise, the stranger went with 
Mr. and Mrs. Bell in the barouche, and both 
vehicles turned down our humble street. 

“They are going to see your mother,” said 
Amy, approvingly. “I heard father say so.” 

I thought to myself it would be a merey if 
Mr. Starkweather had gone, but I had no 
fears that the little sitting-room would be out 
of order, or my mother unfit to see company, 

and I sprang out with alacrity when the 
carriages paused at our lowly cottage door. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Mrs. BELL alighted from the carriage, and 
I heard a moment’s questioning talk as to the 
gentlemen going in also. It ended by the 
stranger saying, in a voice which quivered: 

“I will try it now. Perhaps there will be 
no better time.” 

Amy and Frank had each a hand of mine, 
and we led the way. My mother rose from - 
her seat and came to meet us with a little 
more color than was natural to her pale face, 
but with her usual ladylike ease of manner. 
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Mr. gone.’ There he 
sat in the corner, Joe Stephens beside him. 
“My dear lady, I hope you will not be dis- 


_ mayed at such a wholesale intrusion,” said 


Mrs. Bell. “We came for a drive, and to bring 
home this dear son of yours, and I could not 


. forbear coming in to tell you how very much 


we are interested in him, as well as grateful 
for his brave help to our little one. This is 
my husband, Mr. Bell, and a friend of his.” 
My mother shook hands with the lady and 
bowed respectfully and courteously to the 
gentlemen, and I, at her expressive gesture, 


_ brought forward chairs for the whole party, 


‘feeling quite grateful to Joe that he slipped 


_ off of his. and took quarters on the wood-box, 


thus saving me from the necessity of going up 
for another chair. 

“Your son has met with a great trial for a 
lad of his years,” observed ‘Mr. Bell. “The 
circumstances are certainly peculiarly aggra- 
vating. I do not mean that it shall be passed 
by with impunity.” 

“You have been very kind to him, sir. The 


- gift was a munificent’ one, and we cannot 


blame poor Maury for being half frantic at his 
cruel loss. Yet I fear it would do more harm 
than good to make investigations.” 

“T cannot agree with you, my dear madam,” 
replied Mr. Bell. “Pardon me, if I say I am 
afraid you have borne and concealed the im- 
‘position practised upon you and your son too 


- ‘long and unwisely. An investigation will 


Var, yee your righty, as well punish 


your crafty enemy.” 


“Sir.” faltered my mother, glancing from 


“him to Mr. Starkweather. 


Mrs. Bell, with a sweet, pitying smile, took 


‘my inother’s hand. 


“Dear, dear madam,” said she, “ we knew 
that this noble little fellow, this brave son of 


yours, could not come from an ignoble’ race. 


We saw you were more and above your ap- 


- parent station. We have suspected a great 


deal, we have discovered a little, and we want 
you to tell us the rest.” 
‘Mother looked around with a sad smile. 
“You are very, very kind,” faltered she. “I 


' should be unwise and ungrateful both to re- 


| fase to accept the assistance of such generous 


_ and influential friends. You agree with me, 


Starkweather, my kind friend, and» 


Tam sure, Mr. Starkweather? Mr. Bell, this 


Jegal adviser.” 

Starkweather rose and jerked off a comical 

bow, atid sat down again as he said: 
“Certainly, Mrs. Stone—tell them every- 
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thing. Of course you can trust to their honor 
that it goes no farther.” 

My mother glanced hesitatingly towards 
the figure at the window whose face was 
turned so that none could read its expression. 

“Nay,” interposed Mr. Bell, “I can assure 
you that you need have no doubts concerning 
my friend. He was a college chum of mine, 
and the dearest friend in the world to another 
old comrade of mine, whom you may have 
heard spoken of in these parts, Arnold Yelve- 
ton, I mean.” 

At the name my mother put both hands to 
her breast, as if to check the throbbing there, 
Joe Stephens, who till now had not made a 
sound, blubbered right out, into something 
that was between a sob and a laugh. 

But no one heeded him, for at that moment 
the stranger rose up. He pulled away the 
ugly collar of the light cloak he wore, pushed 
back the heavy masses of hair which fell over 
his forehead, and walked with unsteady steps 
across the floor. 4 ; 

I only withdrew my eyes from his face long 
enough to see that Mr. Bell’s lips were work- 
ing nervously, and that Mrs. Bell had fallen 
to using her lace handkerchief. 

My mother, with a somewhat agitated but 
pleasant smile, turned towards him. I saw 
her start, and turn deadly pale, and then, 
with wild, dilating eyes that frightened me 
terribly, she held up both hands. 

“Angela,” said the stranger; “my poor, 
wronged, suffering wife !” 

“Arnold, Arnold! O Heaven, | am I dream- 
ing?” shrieked my mother. 

And then she fell into ‘his arms, and 
every soul in the ‘room, ‘even we children, 
took to crying. And as for'me, it seemed as 
if the grourid under our feet was swaying, as 
if the heavens themselves were coming down 
upon us. I was dizzy, faint, overwhelmed. I 
dropped my head back against the wall, feel- 
ing my lips growing cold. I had a strange, 
wistful regret that, when all things were 
growing so beautiful, I was slipping away. 
But I was powerless to hold myself back. 

The next I knew'I was lying on the lounge, 
my mother bending over me, the stranger— 
no, not the stranger tiow! I think that con- 
sciousness started my pulse more. than the 
copious ‘flood of water Joe Stephens was - 
launching into my face—my father was chaf- 
ihg ‘my hands; and I could’ hear Mrs. Bell 
saying gently to some one, sobbing bitterly : 

“Hush, hush, my Amy! Hush, my 
darling! He is not dead, he has only fainted.” 
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I am sure I cannot describe the arabes 
scene that followed, nor can I tell coherently 
the story which was explained, amidst broken 
ejaculations and many tears, to that agitated 
circle. But soon all of us. understood that 
Mrs. Motley’s wicked" plottings had made a 
bitter feud between father and son, had 
poisoned poor Hugh Yelveton’s mind against 
his only child, and urged the high-spirited 
young man to just the course likely to widen 
the breach. We heard how, in an evil hour, 
my father, goaded to recklessness by his 
father’s unkindness, had forged that father’s 
name—for a trifling sum, to be sure, but it 
was enough to put the lever of power into the 
hands of a shrewd, unprincipled woman. His 
marriage to a dowerless girl had still further 
incensed the poor old father, although it had 
only been by accident that he discovered it. 
My father fled in hot haste, believing himself 
pursued by the officers of justice. Mrs. 
Motléy then hunted up my mother, told her 
that the marriage was not a legal one, and 
that no one would ever acknowledge her 
claim to the name of Yelveton. My mother 
triumphantly exhibited the marriage certifi- 
cate which she kept in the little shell-box. 
To her horror and surprise, only a few days 


after, that box was missing. That and thie ill — 


reports coming about her husband, with no 
single word of explanation from him, led her 
to take her maiden name, and retire with me 
to the obscure life of a seamstress’s cottage. 
And Mrs. Motley—she was not married then 
—persuaded her stepfather to will to her the 
property, all that lay in his power to give. 
That he repented was evident to any one who 
heard his melancholy story, and that there 
was a later will doing justice to the son for 
whom he sent repeatedly, but who, as Mrs 
Motley took care, never received a‘ single 
message, every one of us believed. And that 
that identical will had been in my hands was 
equally certain. But it was gone now. 

“O, how triumphant a path we could take 
if that will could only be found,” said my 
father. “The Look-off is ours beyond a 
question, but it is a wicked injustice, that 
they should enjoy the fine fortune we shall 
need in order to occupy our proper station.” 

“We have a great deal to be thankful for as 
it is,” said my mother, with a tearful smile. 
“TI never expected to see so blissful a moment 
as this.” 

“You are right, Angela. And I, with such 
a wife and so noble and brave a boy,” he 
added, reaching out his hand to me, “may 


well be content even if fortune bestows no 
more upon me.” 

“O Maurice, how strange this all seems!” 
whispered Frank,- edging up to me. “To 
think you are really the owner of that fine 
old place, which we all admired so much. I 
wonder’what Dr. Polisher will say.” 

* I don’t think you’re any better than you 
were before,” said Amy, coming up to the 
lounge where I still sat. “I said you were 
the best boy anywhere, didn’t I, Maury?” 

“Ah, my little lady,” interposed Joe 
Stephens, “come here, and I'll tell you what 
risk the ‘best boy’ ran to saye your pretty 
picture from the fire.” — 

And so Amy went to his knee and‘ stood 
looking gravely into his face. Joe began, and 
told her how I went into the cabin, when the _ 
Relief was all on fire, and he saw me come 
leaping through the flame of smoke, with the 
picture in my hands. 

“O Maury, you ought not, you might have 
been burned,” said Amy, reproachfully. 

“To be sure he was burned, and I had to 
go to him, and put out the fire. Why, his 
jacket was half burnt up.” 

“O no, Joe, not half; only a little bit,” 
said I, 

“But I say half,” persisted Joe, who always 
would make a hero of me if he could. “ Where 
is the jacket? we’ll soon see about it.” 

And up he got, and went rummaging out 
in the shed, and presently, to the amusement 
of all the party, he came back holding up the 
poor, singed, dilapidated jacket. 

“What do you call that but half of the front 
gone? all the woollen, I mean ; of course, the 
lining’s here.” 

“Half of the front! exactly, honest Joe 
Stephens, but not half the jacket,” responded 
I, triumphantly. “Let me have it and rn 
measure.” 

He tossed it over to the sofa, and I took it 
up doubling the fronts together. Something 
crackled in the operation. Something that 
must haye gone In through a rip in the lining. 
I put in my fingers carelessly, then I gave a 
great shouts which made them all spring up 
and look at me in astonishment. I saw just 
how it happened, and saw something more 
than that—the silver lining to my stormy 
cloud, the good the loss of the Relief had 
done. How long might it not have laid in 
that cunning hiding-place between the 
woollen:and lining, until the ragman carried 
it away? But I had found it now. I held it 
up before them—Hugh Yelveton’s will 
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LITTLE HATTIE HONEYDEW. 


BY JOHN J. COLBATH. 


Sie was & sweet little girl when I first 


knew her, as one who bore such a name 
should be. She was only about ten years old, 
but her quiet and gentle manners seemed to 
place her beyond the province of childhood, 
and the familiarity of conduct and conversa- 
tion, that one is disposed to bestow upon 
children of that age, was repelled by the 
grave and searching dark gray eyes with 
which she looked one through and through. 
There was dignity and grace in every motion, 
though unstudied; her common dress fitted 
her as if it had grown to her, and set off her 


little form to the best advantage; her hair, 


though seemingly never arranged, lay about 
her head in a profusion of golden curls; and 
altogether she was a lovely child, though not 
handsome, according to the handsome chil- 


dren’s standard that every fond mother 


raises, of which her own little boy or girl 
is the embodiment. Her features, though 


pretty, were not regular, and the glance of 
distrust in her eyes marred the effect of a 
first impression. 

I was stopping for a few weeks at Hayfield, 


a beautiful New England village, and with 


my gun and fishing-rod took daily excursions 
into the woods surrounding it. I found 
enough game and fish to enable me to kill 
time, though it is really a shame that one 
cannot do so without also killing the pretty 
birds and harmless fishes. It was years ago 
this thought eame to me, and my gun and rod 


have lain useless ever since. 

One day, while following a brook for trout, 
I grew weary and threw myself down in the 
shadow of a tree to rest. By the way, this is 
the best experience of the trouter, after all. 
He may catch his basket full of fish, but the 
tranquil hour spent thus, to one who has his 
thoughts about him, is worth more than all 
the satisfaction afforded him by his fishing. 
He catches ideas that swim there in the 
pleasant atmosphere, and dreams rare dreams 
of truth and beauty. At least it pleases me 
more. 

While thus dreaming—dreamiug—in the 
world between sleep and waking—I was 
startled by a voice—the voice of a child—sing- 


img. It was far, as I deemed, from any habi- . 


tation, away out in the woods, but there was 


such a joyousness in the note, that all fear 


that it was the song of a lost child was dis- 
pelled at once. The words of the song were 
new to me—a simple woodland thing which I 
could distinctly hear: 


“ Birds of the golden wing, 
Birds of the gray, 

Sing, in your beauty, sing 
This summer day; 

Give to the charméd air 
Sweetest of songs, 

While Echo, waiting there, 
Its strain prolongs. 
Sing—sing—sing— 

While Echo, waiting there, ~ 
Its strain prolongs.” 

I heard the bushes break as if some one 
were passing through them ; then a light laugh 
broke upon my: ear and a childish voice said: 

“Yes, birdie, sing for me; sing with all 
your heart, little birdie, and I will leave lots 
of nice berries for you.” 

I rose softly to my feet, and moved towards 
the little thicket from which the sound came. 
It was a flat of low ground thickly covered 


with huckleberry bushes, by the side of the 


wood, and I knew it: must be some child 
picking berries that I heard. 

“Yes, birdie,” the voice continued, “the 
berries are all yours, for this is your farm; 
but there are enough for every one of us, and 
I know you will not begrudge a few to your 
little friend that loves you so. And she loves 
berries, too, birdie,”—with a pleasant langh— 
“and will have some; but with your ‘leave, 
you know, of course.” 

Here there was another laugh that was as 
musical as the sound of a little brook over the 
pebble stones, and then the song burst forth 


again: 


“Sporting in joyous mood, 
Fiitting along 

Over the field and wood 
Pouring your song; 

Never a thought of woe 
Troubles your breast, 

Sweet birdie, never know 
Care and unrest. 
Sing—sing—sing 

While the bright summer glow 
Gladdens your nest.” 
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I coughed slightly to indicate my presence, 
when the song ceased, and 1 stepped in 


among the bushes, meeting the singer face to 
face. It was thus I met little Hattie Honey- 
dew. She gave me a wild and startled look, 
but there was no fear in it. It was a self- 


possessed and womanly glance that measured 


me from top to toe in a moment. I felt half- 
confused beneath the gray eyes that were bent 
upon me, and, knowing myself to be an in- 
trader, I stammered out a half apology. 

“I was charmed by your song; little lady,” 
I said, “and wished to see the one who could 
make such pleasant music, and was on such 
good terms with the birds. You are not afraid 
of me ?” 

“No sir.” 

“What is your name?” 

“Hatty Honeydew, sir.” 

“A very Freet name; and where do you 
live, dear ?” 


“T am Granny Gilbert’s little girl, and I 
live with her by the edge of the wood 
yonder.” 

“And do you come here often for berries ?” 


“Yes sir, always when it is fair. Granny 


sells them and gets money to buy clothes and 
bread with.” 
“Are you never afraid to come here alone ?” 
“O, Iam not alone; the birds are with me, 
and I sing and talk to them, and they sing to 
me all day. We have nice times together. 
Then Granny says the good Lord in heaven 


watches over little children, and I think I 
hear him whispering to me in the pines.” 

“Is Granny Gilbert your grandmother?” 

“TI don’t know—I guess so—she has always 
been Granny Gilbert to me.” 

“ Have you no mother?” 


“My mother died a good while ago, in the 


big city, and my father went away and never 
came back, so Granny Gilbert says.” 

“Then of course you love Granny Gilbert ?” 

“O, very much; for she loves me, and I am 
her little Hattie Honeydew.” 

“Shall I help you pick your berries ?” 

“If you please.” 

Her replies to me were modestly and timid- 
ly made, but there was no tremor in the 
voice, and I was assured that the child had 
been trained in no common school, but that 
adversity had been her most prominent 
teacher. I helped her fill her pail with berries, 
as pleased to perform the task as though I 
were some knight of romance and she were 
some fair lady whose favor I wished to win. 
She bore herself with great reserve, and, ex- 
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cept when I spoke to her, never opened her 
mouth. She appeared to be on perfectly good 


terms with the birds, and wherever her little 
shaker bonnet app d, the bush were 
alive with her feathered friends, holding con- 
versation with her by song or twitter, or 


showing their delight by mounting the highest 


limbs of the bush above her, and peering with 


their little black eyes down into her pail as if 
to see how many berries she had got. 

“Do you think Granny Gilbert; would like 
to see me, Hattie?” I said. 

“TI don’t know; I will ask her,” she replied, 
quietly. 

“Shall you be here to-morrow?” I asked. 

“ Yes sir.” 

The pail was soon filled, and Hattie, bid- 
ding me good-by, disappeared by a path in 
the woods, from which I could hear her song 
to the birds, echoing like a magical strain 


among the trees. I returned to Hayfield, with 


a good string of fish, but with a satisfaction 
deeper than I had ever felt before. This little 
girl had bewitched me, and I resolved to learn 
more of her. 


“Do you know Granny Gilbert?” I asked, 


of my hostess. 

“Yes; she lives over on the woody lot. She 
is a woman who has seen better days, but 
keeps her secret, whatéver it may be, to 
herself.” 


Here was a mystery that heightened the 
interest already awakened, and the next 


morning I hastened to meet my young friend 
of the day previous. I found her expecting 
me, and without waiting for even my greeting, 
she said: 

“Granny Gilbert will see you.” 

“Thank you, Hattie,” said I; “and now we 


will fill our pail, and then I will go with you 


to your home.” 

We worked very industriously and soon we 
had the pail heaped with berries; then, taking 
the path by which the child had disappeared 
the day previous, we set out to meet with 
Granny Gilbert. It .was a delightful walk 
through the thick wood, on the further side 
of which was the cottage wherein dwelt the 
dame whose presence I sought. Was she a 
wrinkled old woman, with a red cloak and a 
high-crowned hat, leaning on a broomstick, 
like witches of which I had read? I asked 
myself. The title of “Granny” seemed to im- 
ply age, to say the least, and my curiosity 
arose with every step. 

“There’s Granny,” said the child, as we 
emerged from the wood, entering immediately 
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upon a small enclosure, in which stood a 
house of the smallest size. About the door 
entwined a beautiful vine, and on each side 
were patches of flowers denoting taste and 
culture. 

Standing in the door was a female of per- 
haps fifty years, erect and tall, in whom I was 
to find the Granny Gilbert of my fancy, but 
very different. She had a bright, intelligent 
face, with a warm smile, but there was a sad- 
ness in her eye, and, as Hattie introduced me 
in her childish way, there was a toue of mel- 
ancholy in the voice that bade me welcome. 

“ We have little company here,” she said. 

I begged her not to regard me as an in- 
truder; that I had been attracted by- the 
charms of her little girl, and felt desirous 
of knowing one who I thought had formed 
her character; I had therefore requested an 
interview. 

She put me at ease, at once, by assuring me 
of a hearty welcome, and by her ladylike man- 
ner satisfied me that she was born to fill a 
better position. The furniture and finish of 
the cottage were humble in the extreme, but « 
exceedingly neat, and there was an appear- 
ance of taste in many little matters of conve- 
nience or eomfort that appeared. 

“My acquaintance with your little grand- 
daughter,” said I, “ began very pleasantly. It 
was really as romantic as anything of which 
we read. She is a sweet child.” 

“Yes,” she replied; “ but she has not a drop 
of my blood in her veins. She is entirely de- 
pendent upon me, and this is the reason why 
I was desirous of seeing you, deeming the in- 
terest I supposed she had excited in you 
might lead to her advantage. I had much 
rather confide her story to a stranger than to 
the people around here. They are honest and 
good, but it is some one in the city that I 
would interest, who might discover her rela- 
tives by some of those wonderful providences 
that men blindly call chances. I was better 
off in my younger days, by birth and educa- 
tion fitted for the best society, but misfortunes 
that I cannot name blasted my expectations. 
There was a tale of shame woven about the 
name I bore—not by myself, however—and I’ 
left my home for humbler duties, unknown to 
any one. I became, after years of such life, 
acquainted with the mother of Hattie. She 
was a person of rare accomplishments, a singer 
of great sweetness, but on whom disease had 

become seated. Before she died, she told me 
her story. She had married one who had been 
captivated by her voice, and who had, when - 
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that failed, through disease, left: her for Call- 
fornia. She heard from him but once after he - 
went, when he sent her the money with 

which she purchased this ‘place, but’ which 

she never occupied, ‘dying in the city and 

leaving it to me with her infant child. Here 

I have resided ever since in obscurity. But 

this obscurity is unjust to the child, who 

should not bear my reproach, and I therefore 

tell you her story. Her father’s name is 

‘James Honeydew, but he has no relatives in 

this country, nor his wife, poor thing, and she 

never told me anything about her parents 

and friends in the far away country from 

which she came.” 

I was much interested in the story, and 
during my stay in the neighborhood, and for 
two or three years afterwards, was a constant 
visitor at the cottage. There was g failure in 
the héalth of ‘Granny Gilbert, ihvolving a 
change of scene and climate. I was enabled 
to afford her both. I had bought an estate in 
the Passumpsic valley, and inaugurated a 
system of housekeeping, to preside over which 
she was invited. She accepted, and little 
Hattie Honeydew became the light of my 
household. Years added to my love of ‘her, 
and when she was fourteen years old, she was 
a perfect fairy. Her voice was like a bird’s, 
which I took great pains to have cultivated, 
and its marvellous sweetness was the source 
of admiration to everybody, who prophesied 
great fame for her. Her eyes retained the 
same grave look that first attracted me, and 
her personal graces were more marked the 
older she grew. I was duly paet of her, and 
called her my little wife. 

Good Granny Gilbert rallied a little after 
becoming my housekeeper, but she passed 
away, her long-kept secret locked in her own 
breast, blessing her little “cosset,” as she 
called her, and confiding her most solemnly 
to my charge. 

As she grew towards womanhiood, her voice 
became more exquisite, and on several public 
occasions had given unqualified delight. I 
had not allowed her to use her own name be- 
fore the public, but mine, despairing of ever 
finding her father. One night at a concert 
where she sang, a stranger who sat next me 
was much excited at hearing’ her voice. He 
became deadly pale with the first note she 
sung, and, as she proceeded, he was entirely 
overcome, melting to tears and fairly sobbing 
with the intensity of his emotions. 

“What is her name?” he asked, Boarsely, 
as she concluded. 
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“Hattie Mullard,” I replied, using my own 
name, and much surprised at the effect of her 
singing upon my inquirer. 

He mused upon the name.: 

“Tis a wonderful resemblance,” he said; 
“a wonderful resemblance—nothing more. ” 

He bade me good evening and went out. 
He was a person of nearly or quite fifty years, 
a handsome and intelligent appearing man, a 
stranger in the place sojourning for a season, 
and who seemed to be oppressed with a 
brooding melancholy. He made friends with 
no one, took solitary walks and drives, and 
seemed most happy when alone. 

The day after the concert, my door-bell rang 
and the stranger was ushered in. 

“You must pardon my intrusion,” he said; 
“but the memory of your daughter’s voice has 
haunted me with most bewitching power, and, 
completely under its spell, I have come, a 
stranger, to request an introduction to the 
singer.” 

At this instant Hattie entered; her great, 
sad, piercing gray eyes were bent upon the 
stranger, who looked upon her like one en- 
tranced. His color went and came. His lips 
opened to speak but’ could ‘not articulate a 
word, and in a moment he sank fainting into 
a chair. The greatest confusion prevailed. 
Restoratives soon brought him to conscious- 
ness, and then, gazing on the sweet face of 
Hattie that bent over him, he said: 

“Are you yet of earth?” 

We thought him wandering, but he reached 
out and took her hand, gazed earnestly on 
her face, and then turning to me said, in a 
voice marked by the deepest feeling: 

“Tg she your daughter? for as one star 
is like another is she like my long lost—my 
deserted wife.” 

Tasked his name. It was James Honey- 
dew, and I told him the story of his wife’s fate 
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and of his child’s fortune, at which he was 
much affected. He had left his wife with the 
intention of returning, but illness and distance 
from the large cities had prevented his com- 
municating with his friends. He had become 
absorbed with digging and had at length, with 
a competence, resolved to return, This he had 
done to find that his wife was dead and his 
child probably a waif upon the world. He 
was rich, but his wealth was nothing to him, 
and he was about to leave the country forever 
when he discovered his daughter's identity by 
her voice. 

It was a happy restoration. Our hearts 
were all open to receive the stranger, and little 
Hattie Honeydew became an object of com- 
bined solicitude, growing up in beauty and 
worth, to the position of usefulness that she 
to-day fills. 

“We fall in with queer people at the mines,” 
said Mr. Honeydew, one day. “I closed the 
eyes of an old miner who had left one of our 
seaport towns in deep disgrace, inflicting an 
immovable blemish upon an honorable name. 
Himself and a sister were all that were left, 
and she had abandoned him, for shame, hid- 
ing from his presence. He was penitent, arid 
died invoking 9 blessing upon lier.” 

“Poor Granny Gilbert!’ said I; “here is 
the solution of your sad mystery.” 

I should, I suppose, have married my 
heroine myself, or found her some respectable 
husband, according to the conventional mode, 
but as this is my story I will end it as I please. 
Hattie Honeydew was, and is, our solace and 
our hope; she fills our lives with sunshizie, 
and our hearts grow better and bigger beneath 
the genial influence of her smile. I often say 
she shall not leave me, and have threatened 
if any one approach my house with mar- 
riageable intentions, I’ll shoot him; but we 

can’t see a great way ahead, ' 
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Our hymn in praise of One shall be 
Who to the parents said, 

“Let little ones come unto me, 

Of such my home is made ;” 


Who, when we sleep, keeps watching o’er, 


And brings such happy dreams, 
That earthly cares annoy no more, 
And heaven around us seems. 


Who knows e’en our most trivial need, 
Who knows the thought untold, 

And who will every kindly deed 
Repay a thousand-fold. 
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CHILDREN’S HYMN. 


BY RICHARD EDWARD WHITE. 


Ah! let us, then, his praises sing, 
And humbly ask that he, 

Through storm and night, our barks may 
Unto the tranquil sea. 


And if, where all around is dim, 
Our steps-should go astray, 

We've but to raise our hands to him, 
And he will guide our way. 

Ah! let us, then, our voices raise, 
And tell him of our love, 

And evermore we'll sing his praise 
In happiness above. 


JANET came down stairs in her blue calico 
dress, her freshly-combed hair tied back with 
a blue ribbon, and her little straw hat swing- 
ing on her arm, while her eyes sparkled and 
her rosy mouth was all wreathed with happy 
smiles. 

“Papa, papa, are you most ready?” she 
exclaimed. 

“ Presently, my daughter.” 

Janet looked at the canary in his cage, and 
the white kitten sleeping in the sunshine at 
the open door, and the tall cinnamon roses 
nodding their heads at the south window, 
and wondered if they were half as happy as 
she was. 

For little Janet was going to the village 
store with her father, to buy something all 
for herself. In the pocket of her stiffly- 
starched blue calico dress was a rustling, new 
ten cent stamp that she had earned herself, 
by shelling peas and picking strawberries at a 
cent for every dozen pints. All the week 
Janet had worked busily, and that morning 
when her mother gave her the money, she 
said, with a smile of approbation : 

“You have eayned it, my daughter.” 

“ Papa, what would you advise me to buy ?” 
asked Janet, as she trotted along by her 
father’s side, holding to one of his fingers. 

“T should advise you to suit yourself, my 
Yittle girl” said her father. “You have 


HOW JANET SPENT HER MONEY. 


worked for the money, and you have the 
right to spend it just as you please.” 

“TI am very fond of candy,” said Janet, 
reflectively, “but candy is so soon eaten up, 
and then it is gone—and if I bought 4 china 
doll, I couldu’t eat that up.” 

“No,” said her father, smiling; “there 
would certainly be that advantage on the 
china doll side of the question.” 

“Or I might buy a picture-book. Tom 
says there are some beautiful books at Mr. 
Rigney’s store.” ] 

“Or you might buy a new ribbon to tie 
your hair with,” suggested her father. 

Janet laughed and shook her curls, and 
said she had plenty of ribbons already. 

As Janet Lenox entered the village store, 
another little girl shank in also—a very differ- 
ent looking child. 

Ann Bryan was ragged and dirty, with 
wild, uncombed hair, and black eyes that 
shone cunningly beneath their lashes. She 
was about Janet’s age, but the two children 
scarcely seemed as if they belonged to the 
same class of humanity. 

The storekeeper’s face was very bright and 
cheerful as he welcomed Mr. Lenox and his 
daughter, but it altered to a suspicious frown 
as he turned to Ann. 

“Well, what’s wanting now?” he demand- 


ed, shortly and sharply. 
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How Janet spent her Money. 


Ann, with a sulky, defiant look, drew a 
black bottle from beneath her apron, and 
muttered that her father wanted three cents’ 
worth of rum. 

“ Have you got the money ?” 

Ann pushed forward three rusty coppers. 

Little Janet had laid her new ten cent 
stamp on the counter, and was busy looking 
at the toys and picture-books that lay in the 
glass show-case. 

Mr. Rigney went to draw the liquid poison, 
and when he returned he looked pleasantly 
at Janet. 

“Well, little lady, have you made up your 
mind yet ?” 

“Yes sir,” said Janet. “I should “Vike to 
buy that little book with the picture of the 
bear on the cover. Will ten cents be 
enough ?” 

“T guess so,” said the storekeeper, good- 
humoredly, as he wrapped up the book in a 
piece of paper and tied it with pink twine. 

Meanwhile Janet looked for her money—it 
was gone. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “what can have 
become of my ten cent stamp? Iam sure I 
laid it on the counter.” 

They looked on the counter, and they 
looked under the counter, and on the floor, 
and behind the barrels, but nowhere was the 
missing money to be found. 

Suddenly Mr. Rigney turned upon nas 
and said, sharply: 

“You little thief, you’ve got it!” 

“No, I‘ have. not,” contradicted Ann, 
stoutly, though a guilty flush rose to her 
cheek, and in the same instant Janet saw, 
half hidden in the folds of the dirty handker- 
chief she wore round her neck, the end of her 
ten cent stamp. 

“Confess at once, you little imp, or I’ll have 
you sent to jail!” cried Mr. Rigney. 

Ann burst into a loud howl, still denying 
her guilt. 

Janet’s heart ached for the forlorn, friend- 
less girl, thief though she was. 

“No; don’t be cross to her,” interposed 
Janet. “Let her go. Perhaps the wind 
blew the money away.” 

Ann took advantage of her opportunity 
and slipped out of the store, glad enough to 
a while Janet took hold of her father’s 

d, 


“Come, papa.” 
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“What! without your book?” 

“Mr. Rigney says he will keep it for me 
until I have earned another ten cents.” 

So little Janet bore her disappointment as 
philosophically as she could. 

It was that same evening, as she was run- 
ning down through the woods to get some 
raspberries for tea, that she saw Ann Bryan 
sitting on a fallen log, all alone, with rather a 
mournful expression on her face, and the ten 
cent stamp on her lap. Ann started when 
she saw her, and would have taken to her 
heels, but Janet put both her plump arms 
round her neck and detained her. 

“Ann, don’t run away,” she whispered, 


softly. “I am not angry with you.” 

Ann Bryan burst into tears. She was not 
used to kind words or gentle actions, and she 
had a heart, although it was crusted over by 
years of neglect and abuse. 

“Tl give you the ten cent stamp, Ann,” 
“T can soon earn another 


criedsJanet, softly. 
one.” 

“No,” sobbed Ann, putting the bit of 
rustling paper into Janet’s hands. “I stole 
your ten cent stamp to. buy candy with, but I 
didn’t care for candy after I had got it. sha 
sorry I stole it, Janet Lenox.” 

Janet had always heard everybody say 
what a bad, wicked girl Ann Bryan was; but 
she almost felt as if she loved Ann at that 
moment. 

“Ann,” she said, “if you will come to my 
house to-morrow, I will give you some candy 
my mother bought in New York for me 
when she was there last. And you must 
keep the ten cent stamp. I said I would give. 
it to you.” 

Ann took the money with a bewildered 
look, and followed Janet with her eyes as the 
little girl vanished down the glen-path. 

“TI love you, Janet Lenox!” was all she 


‘said; but it came straight from her-heart. 


All the picture-books that were ever 
printed would not have made Janet half so . 
happy as those five words. 

Years have passed. Janet is a woman 
now, and Ann Bryan is her faithful, loving 
servant, trusted with all that the house 
contains. But she dates her better life from, 
the moment in which little Janet Lenox put 
her arms softly round her neck and whis- 
pered kind words in the solitude of the green 


and quiet glen. 
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HOUSEKEEPER. 


Snort CaKke.—Three flour, half a 
pound of butter, half a pound of lard, a tea- 
spoonfal of soda, two of cream of tartar; mix 
with cold milk. For Strawberry cake, open 
these when first baked, take out some of the 
crumb, and fill the inside with ripe straw- 
berries, sugared; close and bake the cakes five 
minutes longer. 


CornstTarcH CakE.—Half a pound of sugar, 
four ounces of butter, five eggs, one teaspoon- 
_ ful cream of ‘tartar, half a teaspoonful of soda, 


half a pound of cornstarch, half a gill of sweet 


milk. 


Sucar Caxe.—Three pints of flour, a table- 
spoonfal of butter, halfa pound of sugar, one 
egg, half a teaspoonful of soda, a teaspoonful of 
cream of tartar, milk enough to make a — 
roll it thin and cut it in squares. 


pint of flour, three 
eggs, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, a table-spoonful of butter, 
a teaspoonful of sigar; bake the batter in a 


square pan twenty minutes, 


Lemon Caxkes.—Rub half a pound of butter 
into one pound of flour and a pound of pow- 
dered lump sugar; the rind and juice of one 
lemon, three eggs, leaving out the whites unless 
the butter be very hard. Mix all together, and 
drop on tins in small cakes. 

Icmve ror Cakes.—Beat the whites of four 
eggs to a solid froth, add gradually three- 
quarters of a pound of refined sugar pounded 
and sifted; mix in the juice of half a lemon; 
beat it ‘till very light and white. The cake 
should be cold. “Place it before the fire, pour 
over it the fcing, and smooth over the top and 

* sides with a knife. It might be set ‘to dry at 
the mouth of a cool oven. 


Novrmanat Cake.—Cut four slices of 
sponge cake about an inch thick and of an 
oval shape, but each slice smaller than the 
others. Spread a thick layer of apricot jam 
fpon the first and largest slice, and then lay 
_ the next sized slice upon it; spread the second 
slice with apple marmalade, and cover with 
the third size, which is to be spread in like 
manner with strawberry jam, and covered 
with the smallest size. Press the top lightly 
with the hand, and with a sharp knife cut 


about two inches and a half thick, which is to 
be trimmed outside. Mash up the part removed 
from.the centre, with equal parts of white wine 
and brandy, sufficient to flavor, and stir in 
some thick custard, then pour into the centre 
of the cake. Whip the whites of two eggs into’ 
a stiff froth, pour over the whole, heaping it 
well up in the centre, and shake sifted sugar 
thickly on, then place in a quick oven until 
the frostihg is set. A few pieces of strawberry 
jam or any other preserve placed round the 
finish to the whole, 

Caxe.—Bake sponge cake or cup 
cake in circular pans,’ half an inch thick; 
when cold, put pulp of fruit or marmalade 
between them; six avelene layers of each. 

Biscurrs—Half a pound of dry 
flour, one pound of lump sugar finely sifted; 
one pound of butter, powdered cinnamon to 
judgment. The whole to be mixed with a glass 
of brandy or rum, then rolled very thin, and 
baked in a quick oven. 


Drer BreAp.—To half a pound of sifted 
sugar put four eggs; beat them together for an 
hour; then add a quarter of a pound of flour 
dried and sifted, with the juice of half a lemon 
and the grated rind of a whole one, Bake it 
in a slow oven, 


Lapy Caxr.—One pound of flour, one of loaf 
sugar, half one of butter, the whites of twelve 
eggs, almond’ pounded, rose-water. 

CuocoLaTe CAKE—Grate chocolate; add 
whites of six eggs and loaf sugar; drop it on 
buttered paper, and bake as macaroons. 

Rartroap Cake—A pint of four, three 
eggs, a teaspoonful of cream of tartar, half a 
teaspoonful of soda, a table-spoonful of butter, 
a‘ teaspoonful of sugar; bake the batter 
square pan twenty minutes. 

A Rick make a plain 
rice pudding, boil a pint of rice until it is quite 
soft. Mix two ounces of butter and four table- 
spoonfuls of sugar, a quart of rich milk with 
the rice, boil them up together and let them 
partially cool. Beat five eggs until they are 
quite light and stir them into the rice, It 
should bake about an hour. 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


REASON In ANIMALS.— Who has not admired 
the wouderful precocity in chickens and pér- 
tridges, and other little creatures whose 
wisdom on the very first day of existence 
appears equal to, if it does not surpass, many of 
the finest efforts of elaborate reason? The 
knowledge which they seem to possess of the 
world into which they have just been intro- 
duced, of the food which is agreeable to their 
palates and suitable for their digestive organs, 
their fear of danger, and their confidence of 
security in circumstances of which they can 
have no experience, the facility with which 
they use their legs and their beaks, walk and 
run, eat and drink~a facility which reason 
itself could not equal—are quite unintelligible 
to man, who gains all his knowledge by labor 
and éxperience, and is but little indebted to 
instinct’ for anything. Indeed, the difficulty 
which reason experiences in understanding 
the movements of instinct, would be quite 
sufficient for skeptical philosophers to deny its 
existence, were the evidences not as palpable 
and undeniable as the thing itself is incom- 
prehensible. 

There is a little spider, called the water- 
spider, which actually constructg a diving-bell, 
not only upon the most scientific principles, 
but in so mysterious and recondite a manner, 
that natural philosophers have not even yet 
discovered the secret of its patent. This diving- 
bell is a little cylinder lined with silk, and 
fastened with threads on every side to the 
water-plants. It is open only below, so that 
the spider has to dive under the water before 
it can get into it. But when it is in, how can 
it live unless there be air? It solves this diffi- 
culty in a manner that puzzles the philoso- 
phers. It carries down, round its body, a 
bubble of air, and lets it escape at the mouth 
of the bell; the air ascends to the top of the 
bell, and displaces a quantity of water equal to 
its own bulk. The spider goes on diving with 
these air bubbles until it has filled the diving- 
bell with air; and being now furnished with 
an atmosphere, and secure from all molestation 
from without; it rejoices in the seclusion of its 
own domestic retirement. But the question is, 
how does the little animal discover this ingen- 
ious and intricate process of house-building, so 
far beyond the inventive powers of man bim- 
self? No doubt it is furnished with an 
apparatus for carrying the air bubble; and 
power to force itself under the water With air 
bladders around it, But how it comprehends 


the manner of using the apparatus, shaping 
the bell, fastening it, making its opening in 
the water, instead of in.the air, and then filling 


it with an invisible gas, isa problem difficult 


of solution. - 

InpusTRious FLEAs.—There were industri- 
ous fleas before our time. - Baron Walckenaer 
(who died in 1452) saw with his own eyes, for 
sixpence, in the Place de la Bonrse, Paris, four 
learned fleas perform the manual exercise, 
standing upright on their hind legs, with a 
splinter of wood to serve for a pike. Two 
other fleas dragged a golden carriage, with a 
third flea holding a whip on the box for 
coachman. Another pair dragged a cannon. 
The flea horses were- harnessed by a golden 
chain fastened to their hind legs, which was 
never taken off. They had lived in this way 
two years and a half, without any mortality 
among them, when Walckenaer saw them. 
They took their meals on thelt keeper's arm. 
Their feats were performed on a plate of 
polished glass. When they were sulky and 
refused to work, the man, instead, of whipping 
them, held a bit of lighted charcoal over their 
backs, which very soon brought them to their 
senses. 

But of what use is cleverness without a 
heart? The flea has strong maternal affec- 
tions. She lays her eggs in the crannies of 
floors, in the bedding of animals, and on babies’ 
night-clothes, When the helpless, transparent 
larve appears, the mother-flea feeds them, as 
the dove does its young, by discharging into 
their mouths the contents of her stomach. 
Grudge her not, therefore, one small drop of 
blood, For you, it is nothing but a flea-bite; 
for her, it is the life of her beloved offspring. 


So.omon’s TemPie.—Lieutenant Warren, an 
ofticer of the Royal Engineers, has for a long 
time past been engaged in making extensive 
explorations of the size of the temple of Solo- 
mon, in Jerusalem, and has: already made 
startling discoveries. He has, it is stated, es- 
tablished by actual demonstrations that the 
south wall of the sacred inclosure which con- 
tained the Temple, is buried for more than half 
its depth beneath an accumulation of rubbish, 
8o that, if bared to its foundation,the wall would 
present an unbroken face of solid masonry, 
nearly 1000 feet long, and for a large 
portion of that distance more than 150 feet in 
height. 
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FACTS AND FANCIES. 


Who saw THE STEER?—The richest thing of 


by some unaccountable run of luck, won them 


the season came off the other day in the neigh- » all, draining the pockets of his opponents of 


borhood of Boston. The greenest Jonathan 
imaginable decked out in a slouched hat, a 
long blue frock, and a pair of cowhide shoes, 
big as gondolas, with a huge whip under his 
arm, stalked into a billiard saloon, where half 
a dozen persons were improving the time in 
trundling round the ivories, and after recover- 
ing from his first surprise at the to him singu- 
lar aspect of the room, inquired if “any of ’em 
had seen a stray steer,” affirming that “the 
blasted critter got away as he come through 
the town t’other day, and he hadn’t seen noth- 
ing on him since.” The bloods denied all 
knowledge of the animal in question, and with 
much sly winking at each other, proceeded to 
condole with him on his loss in the most heart- 
felt manner. He watched the game with 
much interest, as he had evidently never seen 
or heard of anything of the kind before, and 
created much amusement by his demonstra- 
tions of applause when a good shot was made— 
“Jerusalem!” being a favorite interjection. 
At last he requested the privilege of trying his 
skill, when he set the crowd in a roar by his 
awkward movements. However, he gradually 
got his hand in, and played as well as could 
be expected for a greenhorn. All hands now 
began to praise him, which so elated him that 
he actually began to think himself a second 
Phelan, and he offered to bet a dollar with his 
opponent, which of course he lost. The loss 
and the laugh so irritated him that he offered 
to play another game and bet two dollars, 
which he pulled out of a big roll—for it seems 
his cattle had sold well and he was quite flush. 
This bet he also lost, as the fool might have 
known he would, when, mad as a March hare, 
he pulled out a fifty spot, the largest bill he 
had, and offered to bet that on another game. 
The crowd mustered round and raised money 
enough to cover it, and at it they went again, 
when, by some strange turn of luck, the greeny 
won. He now offered to put up the hundred 
he had won against another hundred. Of 
course he could not bluader into another 
game,so they could now win back what they 


had lost, and fleece the fellow of his own roll, 


besides. They sent out for a famous player, 
who happened to have money enough to bet 
with; another game was played, which Jona- 
than won. Another hundred was also raised, 
and bet, and won; and it was not until he had 
blundered through half a dozen games, and, 


about four hundred dollars, that they began 
to smell a large “ mice.” When everybody got 
tired of playing, gawky pulled his frock on over 
his head, took his whip under his arm and 
walked quietly out, turning round at the door 
and remarking, “Gentlemen, if you should 
happen to see anything of that steer, I wish 
you'd let me know.” At last accounts they 
had not seen the steer, but they came to the 
conclusion they saw the elephant, 


Sow1rne Srep.—A few years ago a mission- 
ary came to the United States, and being 
rather bald, some kind friends provided him 
with a wig. Upon his return to the island, the 
chief and others went to welcome him, and 
after the usual salutations, one of them said to 
the missionary: 

“You were bald when you left, and now you | 
have a beautiful head of hair; what amazing 
people the Americans are! How did they 
make your hair grow again?” 

“You simple people,” replied the missionary, 
“how does everything grow? Is it not by 
sowing seed?” 

They infinediately shouted: 

“O these American people, they sow seed 
upon a bald man’s head to make the hair 
grow!” 

One shrewd fellow inquired if he had 
brought any of the seed with him. The mis- 
sionary carried the joke for a short time, and 
then raised his wig. The revelation of his 
“original head” of course drew forth a roar of 
laughter, which was greatly increased, when 
one of the natives shouted to some -of his 
countrymen who were near: 

“ Here, see, Mr. —— has come from America 
with his head thatched!” 


A Misunperstanpine.—Chief Justice Par- 
sons, a latitudinarian in theology, was once 
holding his court in a village where was settled 
as clergyman a very stringent and very logical 
Hopkinsian. The favorite article in the Hop- 
kinsian creed was the “Sovereignty of God,” 
or his right to make men for the express pur- 
pose of damning them eternally, provided he 
could so best promote his own glory. Sunday 
came, and the clergyman, aware that the great 
judge would be among his auditors, brought 
forth a discourse upon his favorite topic, which 
he had striven even beyond his wont to make 
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unanswerably logical. Invited to dine with 
the judge at the village tavern after church, he 
said to the other with the frankness of a gen- 
tleman, “I would gladly know what you 
thought of my sermon.” 

“TI thought it,’ answered the great man, 
“one of the ablest arguments I ever heard— 
precise in the statement of premises, clear in 
method, irresistible in logic, every way, indeed, 
a masterly discourse. If the pulpit has many 
such proficients in logic as yourself, the bar 
will have to look to its laurels.” 

“It would be affectation in me,” responded 
the preacher, “ not to acknowledge the gratifi- 
cation your praise affords me. You will not 
refuse me liberty to say that there is no living 
man whose approval I should value more 
highly; and it pleases me the more that I had 
supposed your views of the character of God 
to differ radically from my own.” 

“How?” cried the jurist. “DoI understand 
you? The character of God?” 

“Why—yes sir—my topic, you know, was 
the sovereignty of God,” 

“I,beg your pardon a thousand times!” said 
the other; “I thought all the while you were 
speaking of the devil!” 

A Frencn Huspanp.—Apropos of the con- 
jugal relation in France, tells this 
horrible anecdote: 

“Madame X. was dying. 

“Her husband and sister were seated at the 
bedside. 

“The sister wept. 

“The husband, motionless, his head bowed 
down, his. eyes fixed on vacancy, seemed 
absorbed in grief. 

“All at once, without throwing off the lethargy 
in which he was wrapt, he addressed the sister 
of his wife: 

“*Marguerite,’ said he, ‘do you know the 
address of Madame ——?’ 

“*No; why do you ask?” 

“*O, nothing; ’twas only that I was thinking 
over the list of people to be invited to the 
funeral, and I did’t wish to forget her.’”’ 


CRAOK OF THE Wuir.—A Cincinnati paper. 


tells a story of a crazy vagabond who recently 
figured in one of the streets of that city, to the 
amusement of the passers-by. There was no 
symptom of intoxication about him, and we 
suspect that he was only mad “ nor-norwest;” 
for there is a good deal of the Hamlet vein in 
his rhapsody. As he approached several gen- 
tlemen, he cracked a large wagon-whip which 
he held, and cut a few antics, exciting a laugh 
in the crowd, whereupon he exclaimed, “Do 
not laugh, gentlemen; everything goes to the 
crack of a whip, The world would stand still 


without it. When I was a boy, I was whipped 
to school—and, when there, the lessons were 
whipped into me. Many a scholar have I seen 
the whip make of a dull fellow. As I grew up, 
circumstances whipped me into employment 
and responsibilities. I was married, had 
children and means; but death and misfortune 
whipped all off—and now fate whips me alone 
round the world. "Tis all to the crack of a 
whip. You are all scourged by the driver 
Time. He drives you at a gallop along the 
road of life, whether you will or not. You 
may whip the devil around the stump, but the 
devil will repay every lash tenfold. Here we 
go! All to the crack of a whip! Patience, 
patience! Better be whipped by poverty, dis- 
grace, bereavement, ay, madness, in this world, 
than by the fiends of hell in the next. Here 
we go! All to the crack of a whip!” And, 
suiting the action to the word, the crazy 
philosopher went on his way. 


How To Cook A Bean.—Buy a bean, bathe 
it well, put it in twelve quarts of stenched 
river water (if you haven’t got a river, better 
buy one, as they are handy to have), bile it six 
hours by an avoirdupois clock, take it out and 
wipe it thoroughly dry with a soft towel—an 
old shirt wont answer—lay it on its northeast 
side, about two degrees sow-sow-westerly; 
bore a hole gently in each end, abstract the 
“innards” very quietly without mussing very 
much; then stuff one end with soft biled rice, 
and the other end with rice biled soft; the end 
that pints towards Jersey City should, in all 
instances, except in cases of extreme hemor- 
rhage, be stuffed first; then take the Coney 
Island side of the shell off gently; then the 
Williamsburg carefully, so the Williamsburg 
people wont know it, then sweeten with salt, 
and it will taste so much like rice, you’d never 
dream it was a bean. 


An Eco Srory.—A lady once told the fol- 
lowing to a friend of ours, saying, “I do assure 
you it’s a fact! You know how fond my 
Brother B—— is of eggs? Well, he was driv- 
ing me once, in his buggy, to ——, and we 
stopped at the little public house on the way 
for lunch. B—— said he believed he’d lunch 
on hard-boiled eggs, if they had enough; and 
he sat by the window, eating them, and throw- 
ing the shells out of the window. At last I got 
tired of waiting, and said, ‘My dear B——, are 
you going to sit there all day, calling for 
more eggs? Do let’ s go’ And when we 
got into our conveyance, as he turned it 
around he drove one wheel over the pile of 
egg-shells, and it was so high, my dear, that 
we were actually upset!” 
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‘WASHINGTON STREET SIGHTS. 


Mr. Lackless attempts to enter an omnibus in s graceful manner, and the reeult is before ws 


x0 Go abend, Jim, shel soon clear herele” 
Moxeren 70 PRETTY Grn1.—" If you'll give me a kiss, my dear, I'l stop the oar for you.” 


